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ADVERTISEMENT. 


* Author of this Abridgment of Dr. 
Goldſmith's Hiſtory of Greece, having 
long lived in the greateſt intimacy with that 
ingenious Writer, and having thereby had an 
opportunity to know his ſentiments on the 
ſubject of hiſtorical compoſition, and particu- 
larly on the method of forming Abridgments, 
has endeavoured, as far as his abilities would 
admit, to execute the work in ſuch a manner, 
as, he imagines, the Doctor himſelf would 
have done, had he lived to add this, as he 
certainly intended, to his many other. valuable 
literary productions. 
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OF THE EARLIEST STATE OF GREECE, 


THE Hiftory of ancient Greece, like that of 
1 modern Germany, is not ſo much the [hiſtory 
of any particular kingdom, as of a number of petty 
independent ftates, ſometimes at war, and ſometimes 
in alliance with one another. -Of theſe different 
ſtates, therefore, we ſhall now give an account, 
with as much brevity as is conſiſtent with perſpe- 
cuity; and we ſhall begin our narrative at that pe- 
riod, where real and authentic hiſtory : 


commences: 
*x as to the more early, that is the fabulous times 


the Grecian republics, theſe belong to mythology 
rather than to hiſtory. | 5 41 0 
Sicyon, then, is ſaid to have been the firſt king- 
dom that was eſtabliſhed in Greece. The begin- 
ning of it is placed by hiſtorians in the year of the 
world one thouſand nine hundred and fiſteen, before 


Chriſt two thouſand eighty- nine, and before the firſt 


Olympiad one thouſand three hundred and thirteen. 


Its firſt king was Ægialeus. It is ſaid to have laſted 


a thouſand years. 
ine | B a The 


% 


2 THE HISTORY OF GREECE: 


The kingdom of Argos, in Pelo- 
* 2148. ponneſus, "% a hound and eighty 
ears before the firſt Olympiad, in the time of Abra- 

m. The firſt king was Ls. 
This was ſucceeded by the kingdom of Mycenæ, 
to which place the ſeat of government was tranſ- 


ferred from Argos by Perſeus, the grandſon of Acri- 


ſius, the king of Argos, whom Perſeus unfortunate- 
ly flew. Euryſteus, the third in ſucceſſion from 
him, was expelled by the Heraclidæ, or deſcendants 


of Hercules, who made themſelves maſters of Pe- 


e m of A firſt 
| he kingdom of Athens was 

2 formed eng regular government by 
Cecrops, an Egyptian. This prince having quitted 
Egypt, and ſpent ſome time in travelling through 
Phoenicia and other parts, came at laſt into Attica, 
where he married the daughter of Actzus, the king 
of that country, and, upon his death, ſucceeded to 
the throne. He taught the people, who had hither- 
to led a wandering life, the uſe of fixed habita- 
tions; reſtrained all licentious amours, by obliging 
every man to be content with one wife; and, for 
the better adminiſtration of juſtice, he inſtituted 
the celebrated court of Areopagus. Amphictyon, 
the third king of Athens, eſtabliſhed the famous 
Amphictyonic Council, which makes fo capital x 
figure in the hiſtory of Greece. And Codrus, the 
laſt prince of this line, devoted himſelf for the good 


of his country. For in a war between the Athe- - 


nians and the Heraclidæ, in which the latter had 


ed to.the very gates of Athens, Codrus 


2 ing. that the Oracle had declared, that that peo- 
ple ſhould pro ö 

the conteſt, diſguiſed himſelf in the habit of a pea- 

ant, and going over to the enemy's camp, pro- 

voked one of their common ſoldiers, who inſtantly 

A IdGrmed of this 

cCireum- 


ve conquerors, Whoſe king firſt fell in 
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circumſtance, concluded that heaven had declared 
againſt them; and they therefore retreated to their 
own country without ſtriking another blow. Af- -- 
ter the death of Codrus, the title of king was abo- 
liſhed at Athens, and that of Archon, or chief-go- 
vernor, ſubſtituted in its ſtead, The duration of 
this laſt office was at firſt for the poſſeſſor's life. 
It was afterwards limited to ten years, and finally 
to One. | | 
Cadmus was the founder of the _ 
kingdom of "Thebes. Lo him are ey I 
attributed ſixteen letters of the Greek alphabet; 
though it is probable he borrowed them from the 
Phoenician characters, rather than invented them. 
The adventures of his unhappy poſterity, Laius, 
Jocaſta, CEdipus, Eteocles, and Polynices, are well 
The kingdom of Sparta, or Lacedzmon, is ſup- 
poſed to have been firſt inſtituted by Lelexa. He- 
lena, the tenth in ſucceſſion from this monarch, is 
equally famous for her beauty and her infidelity to 
the marriage-bed. She had not lived above three 
years with her huſband Menelaus, when ſhe was 
carried off þy Paris, the ſon of Priam king of Troy. 
In revenge the Greeks inveſted that city, and took 
it, after a ſiege of ten years, about the time that 
. was judge in Iſrael. | 
rinth began to be formed into a | 
ſtate at a ee than any of the A. M. 2820. 
kingdoms above-mentioned. Its firft ſovereign was 
Siſyphus, the ſon of Æolus, and, upon the expulſion 
of his deſcendants, Bacchis aſſumed the reins of 
power. The government after this became ariſto- 
cratical, a chief magiſtrate being annually choſen 
by the name of Prytanis. At laſt Cypſelus uſurped 
the ſupreme authority, which he tranimitted to his 
ſon Periander, who was reckoned one of the ſeven 


| AY 
| 4 THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 
W | The kingdom of Macedon was firſt governed b 
[| Caranus, — from Hercules, and ba 
1 from his time till the defeat of Perſeus by the Ro- 
| mans, a ſpace of ſix hundred and twenty-ix years. 
FZSiuch was the political ſituation of Greece in the 
| early period of its hiftory, during which we ſee that 
| kingly government prevailed in all the ſtates 5 but 
| 
; 


this was foon changed every where, except in Ma- 
cedonia, for a republican mode of government, which, 
however, was diverſified into as many various forms 
as there were different cities, according tv the pecu- 
liar character of each reſpective people. 
| - Theſe different ſtates, though totally indepen- 
8 dent, and ſometimes at war with one another, were 
Ul united by one common | ge and one reli- 
gien; by the celebration of public games, at which 
they all affiſted; and particularly by the famous Am- 
phictyonic Council, which mettwice a year at Ther- 
vlæ, in order to deliberate about the general 
intereſt of thoſe ſtates of whoſe deputies it was com- 
. poſed. The fates that ſent deputies to this council 
Din twelve, viz. the Theſſalians, the Thebans, the 


Dgrians, the Ionians, the Perhæbeans, the Mag- 
netes, the Locrians, the Oetans, the Phthiotes, the 
Maleans, the Phocians, and the Dolopians. Each 
of theſe ſtates ſent two deputies to the council, one 
of whom was named Hieromnemon, and took care 
of religion: the other was called Pylagoras, and at- 
tended to the civil intereſts of his community. Af- 
ter offering up facrifices to Apollo, Diana, Latona, 
and Minerva, the deputies took an oath, importing 
that they would never ſubvert any city of the Am- 
phictyons, never ſtop the courſe of waters either in 
war or peace, and that they would oppoſe any at- 
tempts to leſſen the reverence and authority of the 
gods, to whom they had paid their adoration, 
T heſe different motives to confederacy united the 
- Greeks for a time into a body of great power, and 
Sz 4 | FN 1 p ; greater 
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reater renown. By this aſſociation, a country, 
= half ſo large as England, was able to diſpute 
the empire of the world with the greateſt monarchs 
of the earth. By this aſſociation they were able not 
only to oppoſe, but even to rout and diſperſe the 
moſt numerous armies of Perſia, reducing their 
power to ſo low an ebb, as. to make them ſubmit 
to the moſt mortifying conditions of peace. But 
of all the ſtates of Greece, the two that made the 
moſt capital figure, were Athens and Lacedzmon z 
and of theſe, therefore, it will be necellary to give 
a more particular account, than our limits will al» 

low us to give of the reſt. * 


i 
f 


OF THE GOVERNMENT OF SPARTA, AND THE 
LAWS OF LYCURGUS. fs 


 ACEDAMON, as we have already obſerved, 
was in the beginning governed by kings, of 
which thirteen in ſucceſſion held the reins of power, 
of the race of the Pelopide. Under the Hera- 
clide, who ſucceeded them, inftead of one king, 
the people admitted two, who governed with equal 
authority. This change is faid to have been owing 
to the following circumſtance : Ariftodemus dying, 
left two ſons, Euriſthenes and Procles, who were 
twins, and ſo very much alike, that it was hardly 
poſſible to diſtinguiſh the one from the other; and 
the mother equally attached to both, and deſirous: 
of advancing. both to the throne, pretended that 
ſhe really could not tell which of them was firſt 
born, er which had the beſt claim. The people, 
therefore, inveſted both with the ſovereign power z 
and this form of government, however ſtrange; con- 
tinued to ſubſiſt for ſeveral centuries.. 
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It was during this latter period, that the Helots, 
or peaſants of Sparta, were enflaved; for theſe peo- 
ple having taken up arms, in order to vindicate 
their right to the ſame privileges as the citizens en- 
Joyed, which the two firit kings had beſtowed upon 
them, and of which Agis had deprived them, they 
were, after a violent ſtruggle, ſubdued; and, to 
puniſh them for their rebellion, they and their poſ- 
terity were condemned to perpetual -ſlavery; and, 
to. render their condition as diſgraceful as it was 
miſerable, all other ſlaves were called by the general 
name of Helots. | 

To prevent the repetition of theſe and the like 
diſorders, to which this little ſtate was ſubject, Ly- 
curgus inſtituted his celebrated body of laws, which 
makes ſo conſpicuous a figure in the hiſtory of 


Greece; and which continued, for a long time, to 


render Lacedæmon at once the terror and the umpire 
of the neighbouring kingdoms. But. before he gave 
this abe, of his patriotiſm and his abilities as a le- 
giflator, he gave, if poſſible, a ſtill more ſtriking proof 
of his diſintereſtedneſs and love of juſtice. For hav- 
ing ſucceeded to the throne by the death of his elder 
brother Polydectes, without iſſue, and the queen- 
dowager, his ſiſter in-law, afterwards proving with 
child, ſhe offered to deſtoy the birth, provided he 
would marry her, and admit her into a ſhare of 
power. Lycurgus diſſembled his refentment at ſo 
unnatural a, propofal, and fearing that ſhe' might uſe 
means to put her deſign in execution, aſſured her 
that, as ſoon as the child was born, he would take 
care to remove it out of the way. Accordingly, 
ſhe was delivered of a boy, which Lycurgus com- 
manded to be brought to him, and preſenting him 
to the people, as their lawful ſovereign, by the name 
of Charilaus, he continued thenceforward to act, 
not as king, but as regent. 12 A 
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The better to qualify himſelf for the office of a 
legiſlator, which he was now about to aſſume, he 
travelled into Crete, and afterwards into Aſia, where 
he is ſaid to have made the firſt diſcovery of 
the works of Homer. From thence he went into 
Egypt; and having thus made himſelf acquainted 
with the cuſtoms and inſtitutions of the various coun- 
tries through which he paſſed, he at length returned- 
home; and being aſſiſted in his deſigns by ſome of 
the leading men of the ſtate, he publiſhed his ce- 
lebrated code of laws, by which it was enacted, 
that the kings ſhould retain their right of ſucceſ- 
ſion as before : but their authority was conſiderably 
diminiſhed-by their inſtitution of a Senate, conſiſting 
of twenty-eight members, choſen from among the 
principal citizens, into which none were eligible 
till they were ſixty years of age. The kings, how 


ever, ſtill enjoyed all their outward marks of dignity 


and reſpect. They had the chief ſeats in every pub- 
lic aſſembly; they gave their votes firſt: they re- 
ceived am ors, and other ſtrangers of diſtinc- 
tion; and in time of war they had the command of 
the army; though upon theſe occaſions they were 
ſubject to the con: roul of the Senate, who ſome- 
times obliged them to march againſt the enemy, or 
3 home, when they had leaſt inclination to do 
either. : 
The Senators, too, were the moſt reſpectable, as 
ay held their places for life; and beſides, being 
poſſeſſed of ſo conſiderable a ſhare of the executive, 
were inveſted with the whole of the judicial power; 
and this laſt part of their duty they executed with 
ſuch integrity and diſcretion, that though there lay 
an appeal from them to the people, yet their de- 
crees were hardly ever reverſed. Their authority, 
however, was about a century after tempered by the 
erection of a ſuperior court, called the Court of 
the Ephori, conſiſting of but five members, choſen 
| B 4 annually 
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annually into office, and elected from among the 
people; and «theſe had a power to arreſt im- 
priſon even the perſons of their kings, if they acted 
in a manner unbecoming their ſtation. 

In order . people to this mode of go- 
vernment, in which though they had a nominal, they 


had no real ſhare, Lycurgus fell upon two expedients, 


equally bold and deciſive. Theſe were to divide 


all the lands of the ſtate equally among the citizens, 
and to aboliſh the uſe of money. The lands of 


Laconia he divided into thirty thouſand parts, and. 
thoſe of Sparta into nine thouſand ; and theſe he: 
portioned out to the reſpective inhabitants of each 
diſtrict. Lo aboliſh the uſe of money, he did not 


think it neceſſary to deprive thoſe who were poſ- 


ſelled of gold and ſilver, of their property. He 
thought it ſufficient to cry-down the value of thoſe. 
— „ and to order that nothing but iron money 
ſhould paſs in exchange for any commodity. This 


Coin alſo he made fo heavy, and fixed at fo low a 
rate, that a cart and two oxen were required to carry 


home a ſum of ten minæ, or about twenty pounds 
ſterling: As this coin had no currency among the 
other ſtates of Greece, it ſoon fell into contempt 
even among the Spartans themfelves ; who deſpiſed 
it o much; that money was at laſt brought into diſ- 


uſe, and few troubled themſelves with more than was 


neceflary to anſwer their daily expences. f 

To enfore+ the practice of - temperance. and ſo- 
2 Lycurgus further ordained, that all the men 
ſhould eat in one common hall in public. Every 
one was obliged to ſend” thither his proviſions. 
monthly, conſiſting of one buſhel of flour, eight 


meaſures of wine, five pounds of cheeſe, and two 


and a half cf figs ; and this regulation was 
fo rigidly obſerved, that a long time- after, when 


Apis returned from a ſucceſsful expedition, he was 


ſeverely reprimanded for having eaten with his 
42 bh 8 qucen 
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queen in private. Black broth-was their favourite 
diſh ; of what. ingredients it was compoſed is not. 
known; but, as they uſed no fleſh; in their enter 
tainments,. it probably reſembled thoſe lenten ſoups 
which are {till in uſe on the continent. Dionyſus, 
the tyrant, found this fare very unpalatable ;. but, as 
the cook aſſerted; the broth was nothing without the 
ſeaſoning of fatigue and hunger. 

To accuſtom the youth to early habits: of diſci> 
pline and obedience, Lycurgus took their education. 
out of the hands of their parents, and committed 
it to maſters appointed by the ſtate. So defirous, 
indeed, was he of having a hardy and robuſt race 
of citizens, that he began the work of education, 
even from the time ot the mother's conception, 
making it her duty to uſe ſuch diet and exerciſe, as 
might fit her to produce a healthy and vigorous aff- 
ſpring. Nay, ſuch children as were born with any 
capital defect, were not ſuffered to be brought up, 
but were expoſed to periſh in a cavern near: mount 
Taygetus; and. ſuch as, upon a public view, were 

eemed to be ſound and healthy, were adopted as. 
children of the ſtate, and delivered to their parents 
to be nurſed with rigour and ſeverity. From their 
tendereſt years they were accuſtomed to make no 
choice in their eating, not to be afraid in the dark, 
or when leſt alone; not to be peeviſh or fretful; to 
walk bareſoot; · to lie hard at nights; to wear che 
- fame clothes fummer and winter, and to fear no- 
thing from their equals: At the age of ſeven they 
were taken from their parents, delivered over 
to the claſſes for a public education. Their diſci- 
pline there was {til} more rigid and ſevere. They 
were ſtill obliged to go barefoot, their heads were 
ſhaved, and they fought with one another naked. 
Lo enable them the better to endure bodily. pain 
without complaining, they were annually; whipt 
tft Fed 4 3. \” 41 18. 


1 


and he makes mention of one, who having ſtolen a 


their mock fights between larger bodies; and in 


the conſtant diſcipline. of their minority, which 
_ Hifted till the age of thirty, before which they were 


of age, before which time they were not allowed 
to be marriageab 


like, did not fail to beſtow upon the Spartan wo- 
men equal vigour of body and mind.” They were 
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this puniſhment with the greateſt fortitude, - came 
off victorious. Plutarch tells us that he has ſeen 
ſeveral” children expire under this cruel treatment; 


fox, and hid it under his coat, choſe rather to let 
the animal tear out his bowels than diſcover the 
theft. In order to prepare them for the ſtratagems 
of war, they were permitted to ſteal from one 
another; but if they were caught in the fact, they 
were puniſhed for their want of dexterity. At 
twelve years of age they were removed into a claſs 
of a more advanced kind. There their labour and 
diſeipline were increaſed with their years. They 
had now their ſkirmiſhes between ſmall parties, and 


theſe they ſometimes fought with ſuch obſtinacy, 
that they were ſeen to loſe their eyes, and even their 
lives, before they gave up the conteſt. Such was 


not permitted to marry, to go into the troops, or to 
bear any office in . en e 
The diſcipline of the virgins was as ſevere as 
that of the young men. They were inured to a 
life of labour and induſtry till they were twenty years 


le. They had alſo their peculiar 
exerciſes. They ran, wreſtled, and pitched the bar; 
and performed all theſe feats naked before the whole 
body of the citizens. Yet this was thought no 
way indecent, as it was ſuppoſed, that the frequent 
view of the perſon would tend rather to check than 
excite every irregular defire. An education ſo man- 


bold, hardy, and patriotic, filled with a ſenſe of ho- 

nour, and a loye of military glory. Some foreign 

women, in converſation with the wife of Leonidas, 
ae $6 nh 4x | ſaying, , 
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ſaying, that the Spartan women alone knew how 
to govern the men, ſhe boldly replied, 4 "The 
« Spartan women alone bring forth men.” A mo- 
ther was known to give her ſon, who was going 
to battle, his ſhield, with this gallant advice, “ Re- 
« turn with it, or return upon it;“ thereby in ef- 
fect telling him, that, rather than throw it away in 
flight, he thould be borne home upon it dead. Ano- 
ther hearing that her ſon was killed fighting for his 
country, ſhe anſwered without any emotion, It 
<« was for that I brought him into the world.” After 
the battle of Leuctra, the parents of thoſe who fell 
in the action, went to the temples to thank the gods 
that their ſons had done their duty, while thoſe 
whole children ſurvived that dreadful day were over- 
whelmed with grief. | | 4 
Beſides theſe general regulations, there were many 
other ſubordinate maxims, that, by long and con- 
ſtant practice, obtained the force of laws. The 
Spartans were expreſsly forbid to exerciſe any me- 
chanic art. War was their chief occupation, and 


in time of peace they employed themſelves in hunt- 


ing, or bodily exerciſes. The Helots, or ſlaves, 
tilled their lands for them, and received for their 
labour a bare ſubſiſtence. Nor was this the only 
hardſhip to which theſe unhappy men were ſubject. 
They were in a manner bound to the ſoil, nor was 
it even lawful to fell them to ſtrangers, or to make 


them free. Nay, if at any time their numbers in- 
creaſed to ſuch a degree as to excite the ſuſpicion 


of their cruel maſters, there was a Cryptia or ſecret. 
act, by which it was permitted to deſtroy them with- 
out mercy. Thucydides relates, that two thouſand of 
theſe ſlaves difappeared at once, without ever after 


being heard of. Nor were they only thus wantonly 
put to death, they were even — 


a 1 of 
on 


while living. They were frequently intoxicat 
purpoſe, and in that condition expoſed before the 
B 6 children, 
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children, in order to deter them from this Kind of 
debauchery; | 
As to the citizens themſelves being poſſeſſed, by 
means of their ſlaves, of competence and leiſure, 
they Were almoſt always in company in their large 
common halls, where they met and converſed with 
one another. The love of their country was their 
ruling paſſion, and all ſelf-intereſt ſeemed loſt in the 
8 wiſh for the welfare of the public. Pe- 
rCtus' having miſled the honour of being choſen 
one for the three hundred who had a certain rank in 
the city, converted his diſappointment into joy, 
« that there were three hundred better men in Sparta 
than he. 
The Spartans were forbid to make frequent war 
upon the ſame people, leſt they ſhould teach their 
diſcipline to others. When they had brcken and 
routed their en mies, they never purſued them far- 
ther than was neceſſary to make themſelves ſure of 
victory. This had an excellent effect; for the 
enemy, knowing that all who reſiſted were put to 
the ſword, often fled, as they were convinced that 
this was the moſt effectual means of enfuring their 
| —_ With the Spartans themſelves the cafe was 
directly the reverſe, For their firſt and moſt invio- 
lable maxim was, never to turn their backs on the 
enemy, however unequal to them in numbers, nor 
ever to deliver up their arms till they reſigned them 
with their life. Nay, they would not ſuffer the 
cor notion to be propagated, or even men- 
tioned among them. For when the poet Archilo- 
chus came to Sparta, he was obliged to quit the 
city, for having aſſerted in one of his poems, that᷑ it 
was better for a man to loſe his arms than his life. 
Thus depending upon their valour alone, their legiſ- 
lator would not allow them to wall the city. It 
was his opinion, that a wall of men was — 
to a wall of brick; and that valour, which is obliged 
{ * WS tg 
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to take ſhelter within a fortification; is little better 
than cowardice. ' | alot ; 
Such was the general purport of the inſtitutions: 
of Lycurgus, which from their tendency gained the- 
eſteem and admiration of all the ſurrounding: ſtates. 
In order to render them as laſting as they were ex- 
cellent, Lycurgus pretended, that ſomething was. 
ſtill wanting to the completion of his plan, and that 
it was neceſſary for him to go and conſult the oracle 
of Delphos. In the mean time, he perſuaded his 
countrymen to take an oath for the ſtrict obſervance. 
of all his laws till his return, and then left Sparta 
with a firm reſolution of never* ſeeing it more. 
When he arrived at Delphos, he enquired of the 
oracle, whether the laws he had made were ſufficient 
to render the Lacedæmonians happy; and bein 
told that they were, he ſent this anfwer to Sparta, js. 
then voluntarily ſtarved himſelf to death. Others 
fay, that he died in Crete, ordering his body to be. 
burnt, and his aſhes to be thrown into the. ſea. 
Whichever of theſe was the caſe, he equally obliged. 
his countrymen, by the-oath they had taken, to ob- 
ſerve his laws for ever; which, indeed, they were 
ſufficiently inclined to do, from a conviction of their- 
real and intrinſic merit. 1 FOE | 
- The firſt opportunity which the Spartans had to diſc 
hy the ſuperiority of their power among the neigh- 
ouring ſtates, was in the war between them and the: 
Meſſemans. * This war laſted twenty years, and is 
remarkable for two incidents that are well worthy . 
of notice. The Spartans having drained their city 
of all its male inhabitants in order to carry on the 
war, and having bound themſelves by an oath not 
to return home till they had conquered the enemy; 
their women, in the mean time, remonſtrated, that 
ftom their Jong abſence all poſterity would be at an 
end, To remedy this inconvenience, they * 
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fifty of their moſt promiſing young men from the 
army to go to Sparta, and to lie promiſcuouſly with 
all the young women they pleaſed. The offspring of 
theſe virgins were from them called Partheniæ, Who 
finding themſelves deſpiſed by the Spartans, on their 
return, as a ſpurious race, joined ſome years after in - 
an inſurrection with the Helots, but were ſoon ſup- . 
prefled. Being expelled the ſtate, they went under 
the conduct of their captain Phalantus, and ſettled - 
at 'Tarentum in Italy. . 

The other incident is this. The Meſſenians 
having ſent to conſult the oracle of Delphos, re- 
ceived for anſwer, that they muſt offer a virgin of 
the family of Æpytus as a ſacrifice. The lot fell 
upon the daughter of Lyciſcus; but ſhe being- 
thought to be ſuppoſititious, Ariſtodemus offered 
his daughter, whom all allowed to be his own. Her 
lover, however, attemꝑted to avert the blow, by aſ- 
ſerting that ſhe was with child by him; but her 
father was ſo enraged at the imputation, that he 
ripped up her belly with his own hands publickly, 
in order to vindicate her innocence. The enthu- 
ftaſm produced by this ſacrifice, ſerved for a while 
to give the Meſſenians the r but being at 
laſt overthrown and beſieged in the city of Ithoe, 
they were obliged to ſubmit to the Spartans, and 
 Ariftodemus flew himſelf on his daughter's grave. 

: After a rigorous ſubjection of thirty-nine years, 

the Meſſenians made one effort more for the reco- 

very of their liberty under the conduct of Ariſto- 
menes, who thrice defeated the Spartan army, and 
as often merited the Hecatomphonia, a acrifics due 
.to thoſe who had killed one hundred of the enemy 
- hand to hand in battle, But the Spartans, being 
headed by the ſamous Athenian poet and ſchool- 
maſter Tyrtzus, who inflamed their courage by his 
ſongs and orations, the Meſſenians were at laſt 
E's | obliged 
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obliged to abandon” their country, 


which was added to the territory of A.M. 3349. 
rta, and thus rendered that kingdom one of the 
moſt powerful ſtates in all Greece. 


CHAP. III. 


OF THE GOVERNMENT OF ATHENS, THE LAWS 
OF SOLON, AND THE HISTORY OF THE RE- 
PUBLIC, FROM THE TIME OF SOLON TO THE 
COMMENCEMENT OF THE PERSIAN WAR, 


"THE happy effects produced at Sparta, by the 
T inftiturions of Lycurgus, at laſt inſpires the 
Athenians with a deſire of being governed by writ- 
ten laws; and the firſt perſon they pitched upon for 
a legiſlator was Draco, a man of equal 8 
and wiſdom, but rigid and ſevere in the hig - 
gree. Draco inflicted death on all . 2280 
crimes without exception, and bein n 
aſked why he did fo, replied, Small crimes deſerve 


death, and I have no higher puniſhment even for 


the greateſt.” His laws, indeed, were fo ſevere, 
that they were ſaid to be written not with ink, but 
with blood. Their ſeverity, however, defeated their 
intention. It was impoſſible to carry them into 
execution. They thereſore fell into diſuſe ; and the 
people, from the negle& and contempt of laws, 
ſoon grew more licentious than ever they had been 
before any written laws exiſted. It was in this diſ- 
treſsful ſtate of the Republic, that-Solon was applied 
to for his advice and aſſiſtance in regulating the 
government. 5 | 
- To mention all the proofs he had given of his 
wiſdom, before he was advanced to the office of le- 
giſlator, would be foreign to our purpoſe. - Suffice 
it to ſay, that he was one of the ſeven wiſe — of 
| « TECCC., 
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Greece. The others were, Thales the Mileſian, 
Chilo of Lacedemon, Pittacus of Mitylene, Perian- 
der of Corinth, and Bias and Cleobulus, whoſe 
birth-places are uncertain. - One day, at the court 
of Periander, a queſtion was propoſed,” Which was. 
the molt perfect popular government? That, ſaid 
Bias, where the laws have no ſuperior. That, ſaid 
Thales, where the people are neither too rich nor 
too poor. That, faid Anacharſis the Scythian, where 
virtue is honoured and vice deteſted. That, faid 
Pittacus, where dignities are always conferred upon 
the virtuous, and never upon the baſe. "That, faid 
Cleobulus, where the citizens fear blame more than 
puniſhment. That, ſaid Chilo, where the laws are 
more regarded than the orators.. But Solon's opinion. 
ſeems to be beſt founded, who ſaid, where an injury 
done to the meaneſt ſubject is an inſult on.the whole 


community. 
Nor muſt we omit his 1 interview with. 


Croeſus, king of Lydia. That monarch, who was 
teputed the richeſt prince of his time, having diſ- 
played before him his immenſe wealth and treaſures, 
aſked; whether he. did not think him the bappie(t 
of mankind ? No, replied Solon; I know one man. 
2 happy, a eh, 50 peaſant of Greece, who, neither 
nor poverty, has but few wants, and 

has learned to ſupply them by his on labour. But 
atleaſt, ſaid the vain monarch, do you not think me 
happy ? Alas, cried Solon, what man can be pro- 
nounced _ before he dies? The when. of 
Solon's replies appeared in the. ſequel, The he king · 
dom of Lydia was invaded by Cyrus, the empire 
deſtroyed, and Crœſus himſelf taken priſoner. 
When he was led out to execution, according to 
the barbarous manners of the times, he then recol- 
lected the maxims of Solon, and could not help cry- 
ing out, when on the ſcaffold, upon Solon's name. 
Cyrus wing him TO with great ear- 
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neſtneſs, was deſirous of knowing the reaſon ; and 
being informed by Crœſus of that philoſopher's re- 
markable obſervation, he began to fear for -himlelf, 
pardoned Crœſus, and took him for the future into 
confidence and friendſhip. Thus Solon had the 
merit of ſaving one king's life, and of reforming 
another. data 
Such was the man whom the Athenians now 
raiſed to the high dignity of Archon, and inveſted 
with full power to new. model the government. 
Solon, however, was ſenſible that there were cer- 
tain diſorders in the ſtate that were altogether in- 
curable; and with theſe therefore he reſolved not in 
the leaſt. to meddle. In a word, as he himfelt de- 
elared, he gave his countrymen not the beſt of all 
poſſible laws, but the beſt they were capable of re- 
ceiving. His fit ſtep was in favour of the poor, 
whoſe debts he aboliſhed at once, and who had been 
grievouſly oppreſſed by the rich, by the exorbitant 
intereſt they exacted from them. But to do this 
with the leaſt injury he could to the creditor, he 
raiſed the value of money a little, and by that means 
nominally increaſed their riches. His next ſtep was 
to repeal all the laws of Draco, except thoſe againſt 
murder. He then proceeded to the regulation of 
offices, employments, and magiſtracies, all which 
he left in the hands of the rich. He divided the 
rich citizens into three claſſes, ranging them ac- 
cording. to their incomes. - Thoſe that had five hun- 
dred meafures yearly, as well in corn as liquids, 
were placed in the firſt rank; thoſe that had three 
hundred were placed in the ſecond; and thoſe: that 
had but two hundred made up the third. All the 
reſt of the citizens, whoſe income fell ſhort of two 
hundred meaſures, were compriſed in a faurth and 
laſt claſs, and were conſidered as incapable of hold- 
ing any employment whatever. But to compenſate 
for this excluſion, he gave every private citizen a 

right 
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right to vote in the great aſſembly of the whole body 
of the people. And this, indeed, was a right of a 
moſt important nature. For by the laws of Athens 
it was permitted, after the deciſion of the magiſtrates, 
to appeal to the general aſſembly of the people; and 
thus, in time, all cauſes of weight and conſequence 
came before them. 

To counteract, however, the influence of a popu- 
lar aſſembly, Solon gave greater weight to the court 
of Areopagus, and alſo inſtituted another council 
conſiſting of four hundred. Before his time the 
Areopagus was compoſed of ſuch citizens as were 
moſt remarkable for their probity and wiſdom, But 
Solon now ordained, that none ſhould be admitted 
into it, but ſuch as had paſſed through the office of 
Archon. By this means the dignity, and conſe- 
quently the authority, of the court were greatly in- 
creaſed: and ſuch was its reputation for integrity 
and diſcernment, that the Romans ſometimes re- 
ferred cauſes, which were too intricate for their own 
decifion, to the determination of this tribunal, The 
buſineſs of the council of four hundred was to judge 
upon appeals from the Areopagus, and maturely to 
examine every queſtion before it came before the 
general aſſembly of the people. 

Such was the reformation in the general plan of 
government; his particular laws for the adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice were more numerous, and equally 
judicious. . 'To promote a ſpirit of patriotiſm, and 
prevent all ſelfiſh indifference about the concerns of 
the Republic, he ordained, that whoever in public 
diſſentions eſpouſed neither party, but remained 
neuter, ſhould be declared infamous, condemned to 
perpetual exile, and to have all his eſtates confiſ- 
cated. . From a ſimilar motive, he permitted every 
perſen to eſpouſe the quarrel of any one that was 
injured or inſulted. He aboliſhed the cuſtom of 
giving portions with young women, unleſs they Pere 
1 : ah only 
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only children. He wiſhed to render matrimony an 
honourable connection, and not, as it formerly had 
too often been, and ſtill continues to be, a mere 
matter of traffic. He allowed every one that was 
childleſs to diſpoſe of his wealth as he pleaſed, with- 
out being obliged to leave it to the next of kin, By 
this means, the natural dependence of the young upon 
the old was ſtrengthened and increaſed. He leſſened 
the rewards of the victors at the Olympic, and 
Iſthmian games, whom he conſidered as an uſeleſs, 
and often a dangerous ſet of citizens, and beſtowed 
the money thus ſaved upon the widows and children 
of thoſe who had fallen in the ſervice of their 
country. | 
To encourage induſtry, he empowered the Areo- 
pagus to enquire into every man's method of pro- 
curing a livelihood, and to puniſh ſuch as had no 
viſible way of doing ſo. With the like view he or- 
dained, that a fon ſhould nat be obliged to ſupport 
his father in old age or neceſſity, if the latter had 
neglected to give him ſome trade or calling ; and all 
illegitimate children were exempt from the ſame 
duty, as they owed nothing. to their parents but the 
ſtigma of their birth, No one was allowed to revile 
another in public; the magiſtrates were obliged to 
be particularly circumſpect in their behaviour; and 
it was even death for an Archon to be taken drunk. 
Againſt the crime of parricide he made no law, as 
ſuppoſing it could never exiſt in any ſociety. To 
preſerve the ſanctity of the marriage-bed, he per- 
mitted any one to kill an adulterer, if he was taken 
in the fact; and though he allowed of public bro- 
thels, he branded both the women and men who fre- 
quented them, with an indelible mark of diſgrace. 
ouch were the chief inſtitutions of this celebrated 
| lawgiver, which he bound the Athenians, by a pub- 
lic oath, to obſerve religiouſly, at leaſt, for the ſpace 
of a hundred years; and having thus completed = 
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taſk aſſigned him, he ſet out on his travels, leaving 


his countrymen to become habituated to. the new 
form of government. But it was not ealy for a peo- 
ple long torn by civil diſſentions to yield implicit 
obedience to any laws, however wiſely framed; their 
former ani moſities began to revive, when that autho- 
rity was removed which alone could hold them in 


ſubjection. The factions of the ſtate were headed 


by three different leaders, Piſiſtratus, Megacles, and 


Lycurgus. Of theſe Piſiſtratus was at once the 
moſt powerful, the moſt artful, and in the end the 
moſt ſucceſsful. He had many virtues, and hardly 
a ſingle vice, except that of an inordinate ambition. 
He was learned himſelf, and an encourager of learn- 
ing in others. Cicero ſays, he was the firſt that 
made the Athenians acquainted with the works of 
Homer; that he diſpoſed of them in the order in 
which we now have them, and firſt cauſed them to 
be read at the feaſts called Panathenza, 

By his promiſes, his profeſſions, his liberality and 


addreſs, he ſo far gained upon the affections of his 


countrymen, that he was juſt upon the point of 
making himfelf maſter of the government, when he 


had the mortification to ſee Solon return, after an 


abſence of ten years, fully appriſed of his treacherous 


deſigns, and determined, if poſſible, to prevent their 


completion. This, however, he could not do for 
any length of time; for Piſiſtratus now finding his. 
ſchemes ripe for. execution, gave himſelf ſeveral 
wounds, which he pretended to have received in the 
cauſe of the people; and in that condition, with 
his body all bloody, he ordered himſelf to be carried 


in his chariot to the market-place, where, by his 


complaints and eloquence, he ſo inflamed the minds 
of the populace, that he obtained a guard of fift 


1 — wave ach og the ſecurity: of his perſon. "This was 
aimed at; for having now got the rudiments of 


« flanding army, he ſoon increaſed it to ſuch a de- 
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ree, as to enable him to ſet all oppoſition at de. 
E In a little time, therefore, he ſeized upon 
the citadel, and in effect uſurped the ſupreme power. 
Solon did not long ſurvive the liberties of his coun- 
try. He died about two years after, at the age of 
eighty, admired and lamented by all the ſtates of 
Greece, as the greateſt legiſlator, and, excepting Ho- 
mer, the greateſt poet that had hitherto appeared. 

By adhering to the fame arts by which he had 

acquired his power, Piſiſtratus contrived to main- 
tain himſelf in the poſſeſſion of it to his dying day 
and tranſmitted it to bis two ſons, Hippias and 
Hipparchus. Theſe young men ſeemed to tread in 
the © footſteps of their father. They encouraged 
learning and learned men. They invited. to their 
court Anacreon, Simonides, and other poets, and 
honcured them with their friendſhip, and loaded 
them with preſents. They eſtabliſhed ſchools for 
the improvement of youth, and cauſed Mercuries 
to be erected in all the highways, with moral ſen- 
tences written upon them, for the inſtruction gf the 
loweſt vulgar. "Their teign, however, laſted but 
eighteen years, and terminated upon the following 
occaſion: f 0 en. 4 * 24 
Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, - two, citizens of 
Athens, had contracted a moſt fincere and invio- 
lable friendſhip, and reſolved to conſider any inſult 
that ſhould be offered to either as an injury done 
to both. Hipparchus, being naturally of an amo- 
rous diſpoſition, debauched the ſiſter of Harmodius, 
and afterwards publiſhed her ſhame as ſhe was about 
to walk in one of the facred proceſſions, alledgi 
that ſhe was not in a condition to aſſiſt at the cere- 
mony. Such an indignity was not to be borne; and 
they therefore reſolved to deſtroy the tyrant, which, 
after various efforts, they at laſt effected, though they 
themſelves fell in the attempt. Hippias naturally 
wreaked his reſentment upon all whom he ſuppoſed 


privy 
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privy to the conſpiracy, and among others, upon a 
courtezan of the name of Leona, whoſe courage and 
conſtancy deſerve to be mentioned. When put to 
the torture, ſhe bore all the cruelty of her execu- 


tioners with invincible fortitude; and, leſt ſhe 


ſhould, in the agony of pain, be induced to a con- 
feſhon, ſhe bit off her tongue, and ſpit it in the 
tyrant's face, To perpetuate her memory, the 
Athenians erected a ſtatue, repreſenting a lioneſs 
without a tongue. 

Hippias, dreading the fate of his brother, endea- 
voured to fortify himſelf by foreign alliances, and 
particularly by one with the Lacedzmonians ; but 
in this he was prevented by the family of the Alc- 
mæonidæ, who had been baniſhed from Athens at 
the beginhing of the uſurpation, and who having 
rebuilt the temple of Delphos in a moſt magnifi- 
cent manner, had fecured the prieſteſs in their in- 
tereſt, . Whenever, therefore, the Spartans came to 
conſult the Oracle, they never received any pro- 
miſe of the gods aſſiſtance, but upon condition of 
ſetting Athens free. This taſk, therefore, they re- 
ſolved to undertake ;- and, though unſucceſsful in 
their firſt attempt, they at laſt dethroned the tyrant 

1 the very ſame year in which the 
mM 5 3496. kings e rer from Rome. 
The family of Alcmæon were chiefly inſtrumental 
in this great work; but the people ſeemed fonder of 


_ acknowledging their obligations to the two friends 


who ſtruck the firſt blow. The names of Harmo- 
dius and Ariſtogiton were ever after held in the 
higheſt veneration; and their ſtatues were erected 
in the market-place, an hogour which had never been 


paid to any one before, 


- 
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FROM THE EXPULSION OF HIPPIAS, TO THE 
DEATH OF MILTIADES. 


Gp pa Hippias, upon being driven from 
the throne, was obliged to abandon his native 


= - country, he did not, however, abandon all hopes of 


being able, ſome time or other, to recover his loſt 
power. He firſt applied to the Lacedæmonians, and 
that people ſeemed ſufficiently willing to eſpouſe his 
cauſe ; and they thought they might the more eaſily 
effect his reſtoration, as Athens was at this time 
thrown into confuſion, by the introduction of the 
new mode of voting by oſtraciſm, that is of pro- 
curing the baniſhment of any citizen for ten years, 
whoſe wealth or popularity rendered him dangerous 
to the ſtate, by allowing every one above ſixty years 
of age to give in the name of the obnoxious perſon, 
written upon a tile or oyſter- hell. Before they un- 
dertook, however, to aſſiſt Hippias in re- aſcending 
the throne, they thought it prudent to conſult the 
other ſtates of Greece with regard to the propriety 
of the meaſure, and finding them all to be totallß 
averſe to it, they abandoned the tyrant and his cauſe 
for ever. = X 
Hippias, diſappointed in his hopes of aid from the 
Lacedzmonians, had recourſe to one whom he con- 
ſidered as a much more powerful patron. This was 
Artaphernes, governor of Sardis, for the king of 
Perſia. To him he repreſented the facility with 
which an entire conqueſt might be made of Athens; 
and the Perſian court, influenced by the proſpect of 
ung ſuch an addition of territory, and particu- 
ly ſuch an extent of ſea-coaſt, readily adopted 


the propoſal. When the Athenians, therefore, ſent 

a meſſenger into Perſia to vindicate their proceedings 

with regard to Hippias, they received for anſwer, 
«_"« That - 
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That if they wiſhed to be ſafe, they muſt admit 
„ Hippias for their king.” But theſe gallant re- 
publicans had too ardent a paſſion. for liberty, and 
too rooted an averſion to flavery, patiently to 
ſubmit to ſo imperious a mandate. They, there- 
fore, returned to it a flat and peremptory refuſal. 
And. from that time forward the Athenians and 
Perſians began to prepare for commencing hoſtili- 
ties againſt each other. - 
The gallantry, indeed, of the Athenians, upon 
this occaſion, is the more to be admired, as their 
numbers and reſources bore no proportion to thoſe 
of the prince whom they thus ſet at defiance, The 
erſian monarch was, at that time, the molt power- 
ful ſovereign in the uniyerſe ; whereas the ſmall ſtate 
of Athens did not contain above twenty thouſand 
citizens, ten thouſand ſtrangers, and about fifty or 
fixty thouſand ſervants. The'ſtate of Sparta, which 
afterwards took ſuch a conſiderable ſhare, and made 
fo capital a figure in the war againſt Perſia, was 
ſtill more inconfiderable with reſpect to numbers. 
Theſe did not amount to above nine thouſand 
citizens, and about thirty thouſand peaſants. And 
et theſe two ſtates, with very little aſſiſtance from 
the inferior republics, were able not only to reſiſt, 
but even to baffle and defeat all the attempts of 
the Perſian monarch ; a memorable inſtance what 
acts of heroiſm may be performed by men animated 
by a love of freedom, and inſpired with a paſſion for 
military glory. | — . 
The reſtoration of Hippias was not the only cauſe 
of quarrel between the Perſians and the Athenians; 
The Greek colonies of Ionia, olia, and Caria, 
that had been ſettled for above five hundred years in 
Aſia Minor, were at length ſubdued by Crœſus 
king of Lydia; and he, in turn, ſinking under the 
power of Cyrus, his conqueſts, of courſe, fell in 
with the reſt of his dominions. Theſe colonies, 


however, 
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however, had not yet loſt all memory of the liberty 
they had formerly * and they therefore ſeized 
every opportunity of delivering themſelves from the 
Perſian yoke, and recovering their ancient inde- 
pendence. In this they were now: encour wy 
Hiſtiæus, the governor, or tyrant, as he was called, 
of Miletus; for all the Perſian governors of theſe 
provinces were by the Greeks called tyrants. This 
man, having rendered his fidelity ſuſpected at the 
Perſian court, had no other way of providing for his 
own ſafety, than by exciting the Ionians to a revolt. 
By his direction, therefore, Ariſtagoras, his deputy, 
flirſt applied to the Lacedæmonians for afliſtance ; 
and failing of ſucceſs in that quarter, he next had 
recourſe to the Athenians, where he met with a 
more favourable reception. The Athenians were 
at this time inflamed with the higheſt reſentment 
againſt the Perſian monarch, on account of his 
- haughty mandate with regard to the reſtoration of 
Hippias; and they therefore ſupplied the Ionians 
with twenty.ſhips, to which the Reetriags and Eu- 
bœans added five more. ih (6. mines 
Thus ſupported, Ariſtagoras entered the Perſian 
territories, and penetrating inta the heart of Lydia, 
he burned Sardis, the capital city; but being ſoon 
after deſerted by the Athenians, on account of ſome 
checks he received, he found himſelf altogether un- 
able to make head againſt the power of Perſia; and 
though he contrived to. maintain the ſtruggle for the 
ſpace of fix years, yet he was at laſt obliged-to fl 
into Thrace, where he was cut off with all his fol- 
lowers. As to Hiſtizus himſelf, being taken pri- 
ſoner with a few of the inſurgents, he was conducted 
to Artaphernes, and that inhuman tyrant immediately 
ordered him to be crucified,. and his head to be ſent 


to Darius. l 
C ; 'The 
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The commencement of this war naturally tended 
:to widen the breach between the Athenians and 
Perſians, and the concluſion of it was no leſs cal- 
:culated to inflame the pride and preſumption: of the 
than to inſpire them with the .ambitious 
thoughts of making an entire conqueſt of Greece, 
To pave the way for this grand project, Darius, in 
the twenty-eighth year of his reign, having recalled 
all his other generals, ſent his ſon-in-law, Mardo- 
nius, to command throughout the maritime parts of 
Aſia, and particularly to revenge the burning of Sar- 
dis, which he could neither forgive nor forget. But 
His fleet being ſhattered in a ſtorm in doubling the 
Cape of Mount Athos, and his army repulſed, and 
himſelf wounded, by the Thracians, who. attacked 
him ſuddenly by ht, Mardonius returned to the 
Perſian court, covered with ſhame and confuſion for 
having miſcarried in his enterprize both by ſea and 
And. Darius, therefore, diſplaced him, and ap- 
pointed two older and abler generals, namely, Da- 
tis, a Mede, and Artaphernes, fon of the late go- 
vernor of Sardis, in his ſtead. At the ſame time 
he exerted himſelf with unwearied diligence, in fur- 
niſhing them with Juch an army and navy as might 
render them morally certain of ſucceſs. | 

Previous, however, to his invaſion of Greece, 
he thought it became his dignity and humanity to 
_ Jend theralds into that country to require ſubmiſſion 
From the Lifferent ſtates7 or to threaten them with 
Bis vengeance in caſe of refuſal. The leſſer ſtates, 
intimidated by his power, readily ſubmitted; but the 
Athenians and Spartans nobly diſdained to acknow- 
Jedge ſubjection to any earthly ſovereign. When, 
therefore, the heralds demanded earth and water, 
the uſual method of requiring ſubmiſſion from infe- 
rior ſtates, theſe ſpirited republicans threw the one 
into a well, and the other into a ditch, and _ 
ingly 
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ingly bid them take earth and water from thence. 
Nay, they went ſtill farther; they reſolved to puniſh 
the Æginetans for having baſely ſubmitted to the 
power of Perſia, and by that means betrayed the 
common cauſe of Greece. "Theſe people, indeed, 
made ſome reſiſtance. They even carried on a 


_ naval war againſt the Athenians; but theſe laſt hav- 


ing at length overcome them, increaſed their own 
navy to ſuch a degree, as to render it almoſt an equal 
match for that of Perſia. 

In the mean time Darius, having completed his 
levies, ſent away his generals, Datis and Arta- 
phernes, to what he conſidered as a certain con- 
queſt. They were furniſhed with a fleet of ſux 
hundred ſhips, and an army of an hundred and 
twenty thouſand men; and their inſtructions were 
to give up Athens and Eretria to be plundered, to 
burn all the houſes and temples of both, and to lead 
away the inhabitants into captivity. The country 
was to be laid deſolate, and the army was. provided 
priſoners. | | | 
To oppoſe this formidable invaſion, the Athenians 


| had only about ten thouſand men, but all of them 


animated with that invincible ſpirit which the love 
of liberty ever inſpired. They were at this time 
headed by three of the greateſt generals and ſtateſmen 
their country ever produced, though no country 
ever produced more. Theſe were Miltiades, The- 
miſtocles, and Ariſtides. The firſt was looked 
upon as the ableſt commander; the ſecond was ſo 
fond of a popular government, and ſo eager to in- 
gratiate himſelf with his fellow citizens, that he was 
frequently accuſed of acts of partiality. Indeed, 
he ſeemed to glory in the charge; for one day, 
when ſomebody was talking to him on the ſubject, 
and ſay ing that he would make an excellent magiſ- 
trate it he had more impartiality ; „God forbid, 

C 2 replied 
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replied: he, that I ſhould ever fit upon a tribunal 


where my friends ſhould find no more favour than 
ſtrangers.” As to Ariſtides, he was fo rigidly and 
inflexibly juſt, that his name has deſcended to poſte- 

ity as almoſt another term for juſtice itſelf. 
he firſt brunt of the war fell upon the Ere- 


trians, who being utterly unable to oppoſe ſo mighty 


a force in the field, ſhut themſelves up in the town 
but though they defended the place with great gal- 
lantry, yet, after a ſiege of ſeyen days, it was taken 
by ſtorm, and reduced to aſhes. The inhabitants 
were put in chains, and ſent as the firſt fruits of vic- 
tory to the Perſian monarch ; but he, contrary to 
their expectation, treated them with great lenity, 
and gave them à village in the country of Ciſſa for 
their reſidence ; where Apollonius Tyanæus found 
their deſcendants fix hundred years after. 

- Elated with this ſucceſs, the Perſians advanced 
into the heart of the country, and being directed in 


their march by Hippias, the expelled tyrant of : 


Athens, they ſoon arrived in the plains of Mara- 
thon, about ten miles diſtant from that city. There, 
however, it was that the Athenians reſolved to op- 
poſe them; but not thinking themſelves ſingly equal 
to ſuch an undertaking, they firſt ſent to the Spar- 
tans for affiſtance, and would certainly have obtained 


it, had it not been for a fooliſh ſuperſtition which 
prevailed among that people, and which would not 
in a march before the full moon. 


allow them to 
They then applied to the other ſtates of Greece; 
but theſe were too much intimidated by the power 
of Perſia to venture to move in their defence. 

Obliged, therefore, to depend upon their own 
courage alone, they collected all their forces, to the 
number of ten thouſand men, and entruſted the 
command of them to ten generals, of whom Mil- 
tiades was the chief; and each of theſe was to have 
the directiou of the troops for one day at a time in 
8 - regular 
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regular ſucceſſion. But this arrangement was ſoon 
found to be ſo very inconvenient, that, by the ad- 
vice of Ariſtides, the chief command was veſted in 
Miltiades alone, as the ableſt and moſt experienced 
of all the generals. At the ſame time it was re- 
ſolved in a council of war, though only by a ma- 
Jority of one vote, to meet the enemy in the open 
field, inſtead of waiting for them within the walls 
of the city. „ J l 
Miltiades, ſenſible of the inferiority of his num- 
bers when compared to thoſe of the enemy, endea- 
voured to make up for this defect by taking poſſeſ- 
ſion of an advantageous ground. He, therefore, 
drew up his army at the foot of a mountain, ſo that 
the enemy ſhould not be able to ſurround him or 
charge him in the rear. At the ſame time he for- 
tified his flanks with a number of large trees, that 
were cut down for the purpoſe. Datis ſaw the ad- 
vantage which the Athenians inuſt derive from this 
ſterly diſpoſition 3 but relying on the ſuperiority 
of his numbers, and unwilling to wait till the Spar- 
tan ſuccours thould arrive, he reſolved to begin the 
engagement. The ſignal for battle, however, was 
no ſooner given than the Athenians, inſtead of wait- 
ing for the onſet of the enemy, according to their 
uſual cuſtom, ruſhed in upon them with irreſiſtible 
fury. The Perſians regarded this firſt ſtep as the 
reſult of madneſs and deſpair, rather than of deli- 
berate courage; but they were ſoon convinced af 
their miſtake when they found, that the Athenians - 
maintained the charge with the fame. ſpirit with 
which they had begun it. Miltiades had purpoſely 
and judiciouſly made his wings muc\ ſtronger than 
his center, which was commanded by Themiſtoctes 
and Ariſtides. The Perſians availing themſelves 
of this circumſtance, attacked the center with great 
bravery, and were juſt upon the point of making it 
give way, when the two wings, having now become 
7 1 victorious, 


— . 


made by the celebrated ſculptor Phidias, to tranſmit 
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victorious, ſuddenly wheeled about, and falling upon 
the enemy in both flanks at once, threw them 
into diſorder. The rout in a moment became uni- 
verſal, and they fled to their ſhips with great precipi- 
tation. The Athenians purſued them as far as the 
beach, and even ſet ſeveral of their ſhips on fire. It 
was on this occaſion that Cynægyrus, the brother of 
the poet Æſchy luz, ſeized one of the enemy's ſhips 
with his right hand, as they were puſhing it off from 
the ſhore. When his right hand was cut off, he laid 
hold of the veſſel with his left; and that likewiſe 
being lopt off, he at laſt ſeized it with his teeth, and 
in that manner expired. 

Seven of the enemy's ſhips were taken, and above 


Fix thouſand of them left dead upon the field of battle, 


not to mention thoſe who were drowned as they 
were endeavouring to eſcape, or were conſumed in 
the ſhips that were ſet on fire. Of the Greeks 
there fell not above two hundred, and among theſe 
was Callimachus, who gave the caſting vote for 

fighting the enemy in the field. Hip- 


. 314. pias, who was the chief cauſe of the 


war, is thought to have periſhed in this battle, 
though ſome ſay he eſcaped, and afterwards died 
miſerably at Lemnos. | —_— 
Such was the famous battle of Marathon, one of 
the moſt important that is to be found in hiſtory, 
as it firſt taught the Greeks to deſpiſe the power of 


the Perſian monarch, and bravely to maintain their 


own independance; and thus to go on cultivating 
thoſe arts and ſciences, which had ſo evident a ten- 
dency to poliſh and refine their own manners, and 
have ſince diffuſed their benign influence over all 
the reſt of Europe. 


Of the marble which the Perſians had brought with 


them to erect a monument in memory of their ex- 
peed victory, the Athenians now cauſed a ſtatue to be 
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to poſterity the remembrance of their defeat. This 
ſtatue was dedicated: to the goddeſs Nemeſis, who- 
had a temple near the place. Monuments were- 
at the ſame time erected to the memory. of all thoſe 
who had fallen in the battle ; and upon theſe were- 
inſcribed their own names, and the name of the 
tribe to which they belonged. Of theſe monuments 
there were three kinds ; one for the Athenians, one 
for the Platzans their allies, and one for the ſlaves, - 
who had been enrolled into the troops upon this 

reſſing emergency. To expreſs their gratitude to 
Miltiades, the Athenians cauſed a picture to be 


—— by one of their moſt eminent artiſts, named 


olygnotus, in which. that great commander was 
repreſented at the head of the other generals, ani- 
We the troops, and ſetting them an example of 

ravery. | 

But. their gratitude to this celebrated warrior, - 
however ſincere, was by no means laſting. The 
Athenians, with all their good qualities, were na- 
turally fickle, and apt to be jealous of ſuch as, either 
by.-their merit, their power, or popularity, had, in 
their opinion, rendered themſelves dangerous to the 
ſtate. Of this Miltiades had very ſoon after a mor- 
tifying proof. For having received a wound in an 
expedition againſt the Parians, and being thereby 
prevented from appearing in public to defend himſelf 
from a charge of bribery. which was brought againſt 
him by one Xanthippus, ſentence was of- courſe 
paſſed upon him in his abſence, and he was con- 
demned to loſe. his life. This ſevere ſentence, how- 
ever, the Athenians had not the effrontery to exe- 
cute upon one who had done them ſuch eſſential 
ſervices, and they therefore changed it into a fine 


of fifty talents; and as this was à ſum which Mil- 


tiades could not pay, he was thrown into priſon, 


Where he ſoon after died. But the Athenians would 


not ſuffer his body to be buried till the fine was 
FE +> 04 paid, 


— 
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paid. His fon Cimon, therefore, by exerting all his 
intereſt among his friends and relations, was at laſt 
able to raiſe the requiſite ſum to pay the fine, and to 
procure his father an honourable interment. 7 


\. CHAP. v. 


FROM TRE DEATH OF MILTIADES TO THE RE« | 
* TREAT OF XERXES OUT OF GREECE, 


* 
, k . 


ere rather enraged than intimidated by 
the loſs he had ſuſtained in the battle of Ma- 
rathon, was preparing to invade Greece in perſon, 
when, happily for the peace of that , death » 
ut an end to his ambitious project. His 'fon * 
erxes, however, who ſucceeded him on the throne, 
was determined to execute the plan which his father 

had formed. Having juſt returned from a ſucceſs- 
ful expedition he had made into Egypt, he expected 
to meet with the like good fortune in Europe. Con- 
ſident of victory, he did not chuſe, he ſaid, for the 
future to buy the figs of Attica; he would pofſeſs 
himſelf of the country, and thus have figs of his 
own. But before he would engage in ſo important 
an enterprize, he thought proper to conſult the prin- 
cipal officers of his court. Mardonius, his brother- 
in-law; well-knowing his ſecret ſentiments, and ' 
willing to flatter him in his favourite purſuits, highly 
applauded the reſolution he had taken. But Ar- 
tabanus, his uncle, whom years and experience had 
rendered wiſe, uſed every argument he could think 
of, in order to divert him from his raſh. deſign, and 

he addreſſed himſelf to the king in the following 
terms / * f | 
Permit me, Sir,” ſaid he, © to deliver my ſenti- 
ments upon this occaſion with that liberty which 
becomes my age, and my regard for your 152 


* 
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When Darius, your father, and my brother, Grit 
thought of making war upon the Scythians, I uſed 
all my endeavours to divert him from it. The 
people you are going to attack are infinitely more 
formidable than they. If the Athenians. alone cauld 
defeat the numerous army commanded by Datis and 
Artaphernes, what ought we to expect from au op- 
polition of all the ſtates of Greece united? You 
deſign to paſs from Aſia into Europe, by laying 4 
bridge over the ſea, But what it the Athenians 
ſhould advance and deſtroy this bridge, and ſo pre- 
vent our return? Let us not expole ourſelves to ſuch 
dangers, eſpecially as we have no ſufficient motives 
to induce us to run ſuch riſks ; at leaſt let us take 
time to teflect upon the matter. When we have 
maturely confidered an affair, Whatever happens to 
be the ſucceſs of it, -we have nothing to regret. 
Precipitation is imprudent, and is uſually unſuc- 
ceſsful. Above all, do nat ſuffer yourſelf, great 
Prince, to be dazzled with the ſplendor of ima- 
ginary glory. The higheſt trees have the moſt rea» 
1on to dread. being {truck with the thunder, As for 
you, Mardonius, Who ſo .earneſtly urge this ex- 
pedition, if it muſt be ſo, lead it forward. But let 
the king, whole: life is dear to us all, return into 
Perſia, In the mean time, let your children and 
mine be given up as à pledge to anſwer for the 
ſucceſs of the war. If the iſſue be favourable, I 
conſent that mine be put to death, but if it be 
other wiſe, as J foreſee. it will, then 1 deſire that your 
and your children may receive the reward of rafh« 
neſs.” The pride of the Perſian monarch could 
not eafily bear ſuch a plain but honeſt ſpeech even” 
from an uncle; and be therefore ſternly xeplied, 
% Thank che gods that thou art my father's bro-. 
ther; were it not for that, thou ſhouldſt this ma- 
ment receive the juſt reward af. thy. aulacious be- 
haviour, But you ſhall have your puniſhment; 
| Cs - tema 
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remain here behind among the women ; theſe you 


but too much reſemble in your cowardice and fear. 
Stay here, while I march at the head of my troops 
where my duty and glory call me.” 

Xerxes having thus reſolved upon his expedition 
into Greece, began to make preparations for carry- 
ing it forward; and the greatneſs of theſe ſhewed 

the high ſenſe he entertained of the power and 
bravery of the enemy. Sardis was the place of ge- 
neral rendezvous for his land forces; and the fleet 
was ordered to advance along the coaſts of Aſia 
Minor, towards the Helleſpont. In its way thither, 
in order to ſhorten its paſſage, he cut a canal through 
the neck of land that joined Mount Athos to the 


continent; and while this was doing he addreſſed 


the mountain, with all that pomp and oftentation 
for which the eaſtern princes have ever been fo 
remarkable. Athos, ſaid he, chou proud af- 
piring mountain, that lifteſt up thy head unto the 

vens, be not ſo audacious to put obſtacles in my 
way. If thou doſt, I will cut thee level with the 
plain, and throw thee headlong into the ſea.” Sy 

In his march to Sardis, he gave a ſhocking proof 
of the extreme acts of cruelty he was capable of 
committing whenever his authority was called in 
queſtion. Having required the eldeſt ſon of Py- 
thias, a Lydian prince, to attend him in the war, 
the father offered him all his treaſure, -amounting to 
about four millions ſterling, to purchaſe his exemp- 
tion; and as the young man ſeemed deſirous of 
ſaying at home, Xerxes commanded him imme- 
diately to be put to death before his father's eyes. 
Then cauſing the body to be cut in two, and one 
part of it to be placed on the right, and the other on 
the left, he made his whole army paſs between 
them; a terrible example of what every one had to 
expect that dared to diſpute his orders. 8 
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His army was compoſed not merely of Perſians, 
but of Medes, Lydians, Bactrians, Aſſyrians, Hyr- 
canians, in a word, of every people that either ac- 
know ledged his authority, dreaded his power, or 
courted his alliance. It is ſaid to have amounted to 
above two millions of men. His fleet conſiſted of 
fourteen hundred and twenty-ſeven ſhips, beſides a 
thouſand leſſer veſſels, that were employed in carry- 
ing proviſions. On board of theſe were fix hundred 
thouſand men ; ſo that the whole army might be ſaid 
to amount to above two millions and a half; which, 
with the women, ſlaves, and ſutlers, always attend- 
ing a Perſian camp, -might make the whole about 
five millions of fouls: a force which, it rightly 
conducted, might have given law to the univerſe : 
but being commanded by ignorance and preſumption, 
was ſoon after repulſed, and finally defeated by the 
ſmall but gallant ſtates of Greece. 

With this mighty armament Xerxes ſet out on 
his expedition into Greece, ten years after the battle 
of Marathon. Upon reviewing his bs fn) 
forces his heart was naturally elated foe. | tn 


with joy, from a conſciouſneſs of his ſuperior power: 


but this ſoon gave place to the feelings of humanity, 
and he burſt into tears when he reflected that, a 
hundred years hence, not one of ſo many thouſands 
would be alive. He had previouſly given orders for 
building a bridge of boats acroſs the Helleſpont, or, 
as it is now called, the Dardanelles, which ſeparates 
Aſia from Europe, and is about an Engliſh mile 
over. But this bridge, when completed, being car- - 
ried away by the current, Xerxes, like a "tyrant, ' 
Wreaked his vengeance upon the workmen, like 
a lunatic, upon the ſea. He cauſed the heads of 


| the former to be ſtruck off, and. a certain number of 


laſhes to be inflicted upon the latter, to puniſh, it 
for its inſolence; and fetters to be thrown into it, 
to teach it, for the future, obedience to his will: a 

1 6 . ftriking 
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Will! Kriking proof how much the poſſeſſion of deſpotic 
Wh power tends not only to corrupt the heart, but even 
| to weaken and blind the underſtanding. Another 
and a ſtronger bridge was ſoon after buile, and over 


this the army paſled'; though, ſuch was its immenſe" 
number, the whole could not croſs in lefs than 


U 


ſeven days. Nera | | | 
- Xerxes having thus reached Europe, began his 
march di for Greece, receiving. every where' 


the ſubmiſſion of the countries through which he 
paſſed. Even the ſmaller "ſtates of Greece, over- 
awed by his power, ſubmitted at the firſt ſummons. 
Athens and Sparta alone, thoſe glorious republics, 
nobly diſdained ſuch puſillanimous conduct. They 
gallantly reſolved to oppoſe the invader of their 
country, ànd either to preſerve their liberties entire, 
or to periſh in the attempt. From the moment that 
Xerxes began his preparations, they had received 
intelligence of his deſigns; and they, in their turn, 
began to take meaſures for rendering them abortive. 
They had alſo ſent ſpies to Sardis, in order to bring 
them an exact account of the number and quality of 
the enemy's forces. The ſpies, indeed, were ſeized, 
but Xerxes, inſtead of puniſhing, or even detaining 
them, ordered them to be conducted through his 
camp, and then diſmiſſed, deſiring them at the ſame 
time, on their return home, to give a faithful rela- 
tion of what they had ſeen. Ihe Athenians and 
Spartans, however, neither intimidated by the migh 
| force that now came againſt them, nor by the ba 
ſubmiſſion of the inferior ſtates, nobly reſolved to 
face the common danger with joint forces. Theſe 
| forces did not amount to above eleven thouſand two 
hundred men; and yet with this handful of troops, 
| they determined to oppoſe the almoſt innumerable 
Their firſt care was to appoint a general; and 
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commander that had appeared in Greece ſince the 
death of Miltiades. They likewiſe recalled Ariſti- 
des, who had been driven into baniſnment by the 
| faftiotr of his enemies; at the head of Which, in- 
deed, was Themiſtocles; ſuch is the jealouſy that 
ſometimes prevails between great men, though 
equally attached to the intereſt of their country | 
It was upon the occaſion of his baniſhment that a 
peaſant, who could not write, and did not know 
Ariſtides perſonally, applied to him, and deſired him 
to write the name of that citizen upon the ſhell, by 
which his vote was given againſt him. Has he 
done you any wrong,” ſaid Ariftides, «© that you 
are for condemning him in this manner? No,“ 
replied the peaſant, but I hate to hear him always 
praiſed” for his juſtice.” Ariſtides, without ſaying 
a word more, calmly took the ſhell, wrote down his 
name upon it, and contentedly retired into exile. 
Themiſtocles, however, convinced of his uncom- 
mon merit, -and willing to have the benefit” of his 
counſels, was now as defirous of having him re- 
called, as ever he had been to ſee him baniſhed; 
and theſe two great men, - generouſly forgetting all 
their private feuds and animoſities, reſolved to exert 
__ joint efforts in promoting the. good' of the 
A Themiſtocles ſaw that the enemy muſt be op- 
poſed by ſea as well as by land; and to enable him 
to do this with the greater effect, he had latel 
cauſed an hundred gallies to be built, and turned al 
his thoughts towards the improvement of the navy. 
The oracle had declared ſome time before, that 
Athens ſhould only defend herſelf with wooden 
walls; and he took the advantage of this ambiguity 
to perſuade his countrymen, that by ſuch walls was 
_ meant her ſhipping. The Lacedzmonians 
uſed no leſs induſtry in improving their navy, ſo 
that, upon the approach of Xerxes, the contederates 


\ 
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found themſelves poſſeſſed of a ſquadron of two 
hundred and eighty fail, the command of which was 
conferred upon Eurybiades, a Spartan. 

The next point ta be determined was, which 
was the moſt proper place for making the firſt ſtarff! 
againſt the enemy; and, after ſome deliberation, the 
ſtraits of T hermopylz were pitched upon for the 
purpoſe. This was a narrow pals of twenty-five 


feet broad, between Theſſaly and Phocis, defended 


by the remains of an old wall, with gates to it, 
and remarkable for ſome hot baths, from whence 
the place had its name. The command of this im- 
portant paſs was given to Leonidas, one of the kings 
of Sparta, who led thither a body of tix thouſand 
men. Of theſe three hundred only were Spartans ; 
the reſt conſiſted of Bcoeotians, Corinthians, Pho- 
cians, and other allies. This choſen band were 
taught from the beginning to look upon themſelves 
as a forlorn hope, only placed there to check the 
progreſs of the enemy, and give them a foretaſte of 
the deſperate valour of Greece; nor were even ora- 


cles wanting to inſpire them with enthuſiaſtic ar- 


dour. It had been declared, that to procure the 
_— of Greece, it was neceſſary that a king, one 
of the deſcendants of Hercules, ſhould die; and this 


- talk was now cheerfully undertaken by Leonidas, 


who, when he marched out of Lacedæmon, conſi- 
dered himſelf as a willing facrifice offered up for the 
good of his country. | 
In the mean time, Xerxes advanced with his im- 
menſe army, the very fight of which, he thought, 
would terrify the Greeks into ſubmiſſion, without 
His being obliged to ſtrike a ſingle blow. Great, 
therefore, was his ſurpriſe, when he found that a 
few deſperate men were determined to diſpute his 
paſſage through the ſtraits of T hermopyle. At firſt 
could not believe they would perſevere in their 
reſolution; and he therefore gave them four days 
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to reflect on their danger, hoping they would at laſt 
think it moſt prudent to retire. But when he found 
them remain immoveable in their poſt, he ſent them 
a ſummons to deliver up their arms. Leonidas, with 
a true Spartan contempt, deſired him © to come and 
take them.” And when ſome people ſaid that the 
Perſian forces were fo numerous that their very darts 
would darken the ſun, © Then,” replied Dieneces, 
a Spartan, we ſhall fight in the ſhade.” | 
| — provoked at theſe ſarcaſms, reſolved to 
begin the attack immediately. The firſt aſſault was 
made by a body of Medes, but theſe were inſtantly 
repulſed with great ſlaughter. A body of ten thou- 
ſand Perſians, commonly known by the name of the 
immortal band, made another attempt to diſlodge 
the Grecians, but with no better ſucceſs than the 
former. In a word, the Greeks maintained their 

round-againſt the whole power of the Perſian army 
Er two days together; and would probably have 
maintained it much longer, had it not been for the 
treachery of Epialtes, a Trachinian, who, having 
deſerted to the enemy, conducted a body of twenty 
thouſand Perſians through a by-path to the top of a 
mountain that overhung the ſtraits. 

Leonidas ſecing the enemy in this ſituation, plainly 
perceived that his poſt was no longer tenable. He 
therefore adviſed his' allies to retire, and reſerve 
themſelves for better times, and the future ſafety of 
Greece. As for himſelf and his fellow-Spartans, 


t hey were obliged by their laws not to fly ; that he 
o wed a life to his country, and that it was now his 
d uty to fall in its defence. Thus, having diſmiſſed 
a Il but his three hundred Spartans, with ſome Theſ- 


pians and Thebans, in all not a thouſand men, he 
exhorted his followers in the moſt cheerful manner 


to prepare for death. - Come, my fellow ſoldiers,” 
ſays he, © let us dine chearfully here, for to- 


night we ſhall ſup with Pluto.” His men, upon 


bearing 
7 
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hearing his determined purpoſe, ſet up a loud ſhout _ 
as if they had been invited to a banquet, and reſol- 
ved every man to fell his life as dearly as he could, 
The night now began to advance, and this wag 
thought the -moſt glorious opportunity of meeting 
geath in the enemy's camp, where darkneſs, b 

Hiding the ſmallneſs of their numbers, would fill 
the Perſians with greater conſternation. Thus re- 
ſolved, they made directly to the Perſian tents, and, 
in the filence of the night, had almoſt penetrated to 
the royal pavilion, with hopes of ſurpriſing the king. 
The obſcurity added much to the horror of the 
Kene ; and the Perſians, incapable of diſtinguiſhing 
friend from foe, fell furiouſly upon each other, and 
rather aſſiſted than oppoled the Greeks. Thus ſuc- 
ceſs ſeemed to crown the raſhneſs of their enter- 
Prize, until the morning beginning to dawn, the 
light ſoon diſcovered the imallnels of their numbers. 
They were ſoon, therefore, ſurrounded by the Per- 
ſian forces, who fearing to fall in upon them, flung 
their javelins from every quarter, till the Greeks, 
not ſo much conquered, as tired with conquering, fell 
amidft heaps of the ſlaughtered enemy, leaving be- 
hind them an example of courage, to which there is 
uo parallel to be found in hiſtory. Leonidas was 
one of the firſt that fell; and the endeavours of the 
Lacedemonians to defend his dead body were in- 
credible. It was found, after the battle, buried un- 
der a mountain of the dead, and was nailed to a 
£rofs, by way of infamy, by the brutal victor. Of. 
train two only eſcaped, whoſe names were 
Ariſtodemus and Panites. The latter was treated 
with ſuch contempt on his return to Sparta, that he 
killed himſelf in deſpair. - Ariſtodemus recovered 
his loſt honour by his gallant behaviour at the battle 
of Platza. The loſs of the Perſians on this occaſion - 
is ſuppoſed to have amounted to twenty thouſand. 


men, among Which were two of the king's n | 
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The very day on which the battle of Thermo- 


pylæ was fought, there was a naval e ment be- 
tween the fleets of Greece and Perſia, in which the 
former took or ſunk thirty of the enemy's ſhips, and 
forced a hund ed and ſeventy of them to ſea, where, 
by ſtreſs of weather, they were alb ſoon after either 


ſunk or ſtranded. 13710 


Xerxes, however, having now paſſed che ſtraits, 
found nothing capable of oppoſing his progreſs in the 
open country, and he therefore directed his march _ 


towards Athens, on which he was determined to 


take a ſignal vengeance. Themiſtocles, ſeeing the 
impoſſibility of defending this place, uſed all his 
rn and addreſs in perſuading his 

to abandon it for the preſent; and this he was at laſt 


able, though with no little difficulty, to effect. A 


decree was therefore paſt, by which it was or- 
dained, that Athens for a while ſhould be given up 
in truſt to the gods, and that all the inhabitants, 
whether in freedom or ſlavery, ſhould go on board 
the fleet. The young and adventurous ſet fail for 
Salamis; the old, the women and children, took 
ſhelter at Trezene, the inhabitants of which gene- 
rouſly offered them an aſylum. But in this general 
deſertion of the city, that which raiſed the com 
fion of all was, the great number of old. men they 
were obliged to leave in the place, on account of 
their age and infirmities. Many alſo voluntaril 
remained behind, believing that the citadel, which 
they had fortified with wooden walls, was what the 
oracle pointed out for general ſafety. Lo heighten 
this ſcene of diſtreſs, the matrons were ſeen cling- 
ing with fond affection to the places where they had 
ſo long reſided; the women filled the ſtreets with 
lamentations; and even the poor domeſtic animals 
ſeemed to take a part in the general concern. It 
was impoſſible to ſee thoſe poor creatures run howl- 


ing and crying after their maſters, who were going 


on ſhipboard, 


terms he 


whole country. 


| the height of folly 
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without being; ſtrongly —_— 
Amongſt theſe the faithfulneſs of a particular d 
recorded, who jumped into. the fea after his ry. 
and continued fir imming as near as he could to the 
veſſel, till he . and lied the mo- 
ment after the ſhore. 

Thoſe few inhabitants that remained behind re- 
tired into the citadel, where, literal] interpretin 
the. oracle, they fortified it as well as —— — 
patiently awaited the approach of the — Nor. 
was it long before they ſaw him arrive at their. 
gates, and ſummon them to furrender. This, how- 
ever, they refuſed to do, or even to liſten to any 
to them. be place was there-. 


fore taken by aſſault; all who were found in it were 
put to the ſword, and the citadel was reduced to 


But though the confederates had been thus obliged. 
to abandon Athens to the fury of the enemy, they: 
were, by no means diſpoſed to — them over- run the 
| They took poſſeſſion of Peloponne- 
ſus, built a wall —_ the iſthmus that joined it to. 


the continent, and committed the defence of that 


important poſt to Cleombrotus, the brother of 
Leonidas. In adopting this meaſure they were all 
of them unanimous, as being the moſt prudent. that. 
could be embraced. The cate was not the fame 
with regard to the operations-of the fleet, Eury- 
biades was for bringing it into the neighbourhood of 
the iſthmus, that io-the ſea. and land forces might 
act in conjunction. Themiſtocles was of a quite. 
different opinion, and maintained, that it would be 
to abandon fo advantageous a 
as that of Salamis, where they were now ſta- 
tioned. They were now, he ſaid, in poſſeſſion of 
the narrow ſeas, where the number of the enemy's 
nly hope 


ſhips could never avail them; that the © 
now- jet the Athenians yas bei fleet, and that 


this 


lege, 
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this muſt not capriciouſly be given up by ignorance 
to the enemy. Eurybiades, who conſidered him- 
ſelf as glanced at, could. not contain his reſentment, 
but was going to ſtrike Themiſtocles for his inſo- 
ce Strike me,” cried the Athenian, “ ſtrike 
me, but hear me.” His moderation and his rea- 
ſoning prevailed; and it was therefore reſolved to 
await the enemy's fleet at Salamis. Fearful, how- 
ever, that the confederates might change their mind, 
Themiſtocles had recourſe to one of thoſe ſtrata- 
gems, which mark ſuperior genius. He contrived 
to have it privately intimated to Xerxes that the 
confederates were now aſſembled at Salamis, pre- 
paring for flight, and that it would be an eaſy mat- 
ter to attack and deſtroy them. The artifice ſuc- 
ceeded. Xerxes gave orders to his fleet to block up 
Salamis by night, in order to prevent an eſcape, that 


would have batfled his views of vengeance. 


Even Themiſtocles himſelf was not ſenſible, for 
ſome time, of the ſucceſs of his ſcheme, and of his 
ſeemingly dangerous fituation. Arxiſtides, who then 
commanded a ſmall body of troops at Egina, no 
ſooner heard it, than, ignorant of the real cauſe of 
all theſe manceuvres, and actually thinking Themif- 
tocles in danger, he ventured in a ſmall boat by 
night through the whole fleet of the enemy. Upon 
landing he made up to the tent of Themiſtocles, and 


addreſſed him in the following manner: „If we are 
| wile, Themiſtocles, we ſhall henceforth lay aſide. 


all thoſe frivolous-and puerile diſſentions which have 
hitherto divided us. One ftrife, and a noble one it 
is, now remains for us, which of us ſhall be moſt 
ſerviceable to our country. It is yours to command 
as @ general; it is mine to obey as a ſubject; and 
happy ſhall I be, if my advice can any way con- 
tribute to your and my country's glory. He 
then informed him of the fleet's real ſituation, and 
warmly exhorted him to give battle without _ 
* e 
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Themiſtocles felt all that gratitude, which ſo ge- 
nerous and diſintereſted à conduct deſerved; and 
Sager to make a proper return, he immediately let 
him into all bis ſchemes and projects, particularly 
this laſt, of ſuffering himſelf to be blocked up. 
After this they exerted their joint influence with the 
other commanders to perſuade them to engage; 
+ hed both fleets prepared themſelves for 

N : 1 971 ry , 
The Grecian fleet conſiſted of three hundred and 
eighty ſhips, the Perſian fleet was much more nu- 
merous. But whatever advantage they had in 
numbers, and the ſize of their ſhips, they fell in- 
finitely ſhort - of the Greeks in their naval ſkill, 
and their acquaintance with the ſeas where they 
fought; but it was chiefly on the ſuperior abilities 
of their commanders that the Greeks placed their 
hopes of ſucceſs. Eurybiades had nominally the 
eommand of the fleet, but Themiſtocles directed 
all its operations. He knowing that a periodical 
wind, which would be favourable, would ſoon ſet in, 
delayed the attack till that time; and this had no 


woner ariſen, than the was given for battle, 
| — the Grecian fleet failed forward in exact, 
or Er, : | , 


As the Perſians now fought under the eye of their 
ſovereign, who beheld the action from a neighbour- 
ing promontory, they exerted themſelves for ſome 
time with great ſpirit; but their courage ' abated 
when they came to a cloſer engagement. The nu- 
merous diſadvantages of their circumſtances and ſitu- 
ation then began to appear. The wind blew direct- 
y in their faces; the height and heavineſs of their 
veſlels rendered them unwieldy and uſeleſs; and 
even the number of their ſhips in the narrow ſea 
only ſerved to embarraſs and perplex them. The 
Jonians were the firſt that fled; the Phcenicians 
and Cyprians were foon after driven on ſhore ; and 


i 
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in a little time their waole fleet was thrown into 
confuſion. In the general conſternation which this 
occaſioned, Artemiſia, queen of Halicarnaſſus, who 
had come to the aſliſtance of Xerxes with five ſhips, 
exerted herſelf with ſo much ſpirit, that that mo- 
narch was heard to fay, that his foldiers behaved 
like women in the conflict, and the women like 


| Yoldiers. Nothing, however, could repair the diſor- 


der that had now taken place in the Perſian fleet. 
They inſtantly fled on all fides ; ſome of them were 
ſunk, and more taken; above two hundred were 
burnt, and all the reſt were entirely diſperſed. » 
Such was the iſſue of the battle of Salamis, in 
which the Perſians received a more ſevere blow than 
any they had hitherto experienced from Greece, 
Themiſtocles is ſaid to have been fo elated with this 
victory, that he propoſed breaking down the bridge 
on the Helleſpont, and thus cutting off the retreat 
of the enemy; but from this he was diſſuaded by 


. Ariſtides, who repreſented the great danger of re- 
| ducing fo powerful an army to deſpair. Xerxes, 
however, ſeems to have been fo apprehenſive of 


ſome ſuch ſtep being taken, that, after leaving about 
three hundred thouſand of his beſt troops behind 
him under Mardonius, not ſo much with a view of 


conquering Greece, as in order to prevent a purſuit, 


he haſtened back with the reſt to the Helleſpont, 
where finding the bridge broken down by the vio- 


lence of the waves, he was obliged to pals over in 


a ſmall boat; and this manner of leaving Europe, 
when compared to his oftentatious en, of enter= 


ing it, rendered his diſgrace the more poignant and 
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CHAP. VI. 


FROM THE RETREAT OF XERXES OUT OF 
GREECE, TO THE BATTLE OF MYCALE. 


| AN TOTHING could exceed the 

perky wo ge N of the Greeks upon the —— 
they had obtained at Salamis. It was a cuſtom 
among them, after a battle, for the commanding 
officers to declare who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
moſt, by writing, the names of ſuch as merited 
the firſt and ſecond rewards. On this occaſion, 
each officer concerned adjudged the firſt rank to 
himſelf, but all allowed the ſecond to Themiſtocles, 
which was in fact allowing him a tacit ſuperiority. 
This was farther confirmed by the Lacedzmonians, 
who carried him in triumph to Sparta; and who 
having adjudged the reward of valour to their own 
countryman, Eurybides, adjudged that of wiſdom 
to Themiſtocles. They crowned him with olive, 

reſented him with a rich chariot, and conducted 
Fim with three hundred horſe to the confines of 
theit ſtate, But there was an homage paid him that 
flattered his pride yet more; when he appeared at 
the Olympic games, that is before all the ſtates of 
Greece aflembled, the ſpectators received him with 
uncommon acclamations. As ſoon as he appeared 
the whole aſſembly roſe up to do him honour ; no- 
body regarded either the games or the combatants ; 
Themi * was the only object worth their at- 
tention. Struck with ſuch flattering honours, he 


could not help crying out, that he that day reaped 
the fruits of all his labours. | 
Mardonius, having paſfed the winter in Theſſaly, 
led his forces in the ſpring into the province of 
Bceotia, and from thence ſent Alexander, king of 
in 7 74 | Macedonia, 
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Macedonia, with very tempting propoſals to the 


Athenians, hoping by that means to detach them 
from the general intereſts of Greece. He offered 


to rebuild their city, to preſent them with a conſi- 


derable ſum of money, to allow them to enjoy their 
Jaws and liberties, and to beſtow upon them the 
government of all Greece, The Spartans were 
afraid that the Athenians might be apt to accept of 
theſe propoſals, and they therefore ſent ambaſſadors 
to Athens, in order to difluade them from ſo baſe a 
conduct. But Ariftides, who was then chief Ar- 
chon of Athens, needed no other monitor than the 
dictates of his own heart. Receiving Alexander 
and the ambaſladors at the ſame time, he addreſſed 
them in the following terms: For men,” faid 
he, © bred up in pleaſure and ignorance, it is natu- 
ral to proffer great rewards, and to hope by bribes to 
undermine virtue. Barbarians, who make filver 
and gold the chief object of their eſteem, may be 
exculed for thinking to corrupt the fidelity of a free 
people; but that the Lacedæmonians, who came 
10 remonſtrate againſt theſe offers, ſhould ſuppoſe 
they could prevail, is indeed ſurprilng. The 
Athenians have the common liberty of Greece en- 
truſted to their care; and mountains of gold are not 
able to ſhake their fidelity: No; ſo long as that 


Jun, which the Perſians adore, continues to ſhine 


with wonted ſplendor, ſo long ſhall the Athenians 
be mortal enemies to the Perſians ; ſo long ſhall 
they continue. to purſue them for ravaging their 
lands, for burning their houſes, and polluting their 
temples.—Such is the anſwer we return to the Per- 
han propoſal.—< And you,” continued he, addreſſing 
himſelf to Alexander, “ if you are really their friend, 
a for the future from being the bearec of ſuch 
propolals ; your honour, and perhaps even your 
latety, demands it,” f | Nl 
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- 'Mardonius, | provoked at the rejection of - his 


offers, invaded Attica, which the Athenians, _— 


to reſiſt the torrent, were once more 

abandon to his fury. Nothing, however, —— 
reconcile that people to any terms of accommoda- 
tion. They even ſtoned Lycidas, a. ſenator, to 


death, for propoſing a ſubmiſſion; and his wife and 


children met with the ſame fate from the women. 
In the mean time the Spartans were in danger of 


falling into the ſame error from which they had 


been fo anxious to preſerve the Athenians, I mean 
that of conſulting their own private ſafety, without 
rding the general intereſts of Greece. They 
propoſed to fortify the iſthmus of Peloponneſus. But 
the Athenians” remonſtrating againſt ſo partial and 
ungenerous a eee the Spartans readily gave 
up the point. 
The Grecian army was now aſſembled to the 
number of ſeventy thouſand men. Of theſe five 
thouſand were Spartans, attended by thirty-five thou- 
fand Helots. he Athenians ameunted to eight 
thouſand, and the troops of the allies made up the 


reſt. With this army the Greeks reſolved to oppoſe 
 Mardonius, though at the head of no leſs than three 
hundred thouſand men. That general, fearing to 
be attacked in the hilly country of Attica, where he 


could not avail himſelf of the great ſuperiority of 


numbers, had lately returned into Bœotia, and en- 


camped his troops on the banks of the river Aſopus. 
Thither be was purſued by the Grecians; but as 
neither fide could begin the attack without encoun- 
tering great diſadvantages, the two armies continued 


in fight of each other for the ſpace of ten days, both 
| of him all y eager for a battle, and yet both afraid 


to ſtrike oh blow. 
It was during this interval that a mutiny bad 


like to have ariſen in the Grecian army about the 


polt of honour, All parties allowed the your 
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the command of the right wing; but the Peg 
alledged that they were better entitled, by their paſt 
ſervices, to the command of the left, than the Athe- 
nians, who now occupied it. This diſſention might 
have produced very fatal effects, had it not been for 
the moderation and magnanimity of Ariſtides, who 
commanded the Athenians, and who addrefled him- 
ſelf to the Spartans and the reſt of the confederates 
in the following manner: It is not now a time, 
my friends, to diſpute about the merit of paſt ſer- 
vices; for all boaſting is vain in the day of danger. 
Let it be the btave man's pride to own, that it is 
not the poſt or ſtation which gives courage, or 
which can take it away. I head the Athenians; 
Whatever poſt you ſhall aſſign us, we will maintain 
it, and will endeavour to make our ſtation, wherever 
we are placed, the poſt of true honour and milit 
glory. We are come hither not to contend wit 
our friends, but to fight with our enemies; not to 
boaſt of our anceſtors, but to imitate them. This 
battle will diſtinguiſh' the merit of each city; each 
commander, and the loweſt centinel, will thare the 
honour of the day.” This ſpeech determined the 
council of war in favour of the Athenians, who 
thereupon were allowed to maintain their former 
ſtation. X | Nit Ae ee e 
Meanwhile the Grecians, beginning to be 
ſtraitened for want of water, reſol ved to retreat to a 
place where they might be more plentifully ſupplied 
with that neceſſary article. As their removal was 
made in the night, much diſorder enſued; and in 


the morning, Mardonius conſtruing their retreat 


into a flight, immediately purſued them, and com- 
ung up with them near the little city of Platæa, he 
attacked them with great impetuoſity. His ardour, 
however, was ſoon checked by the Spartans, Who 


brought up the rear of the Grecian army, and W-¼ d;, 


throwing themſelves into a phalanx, ſtood: impene- 
| D - trable 
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trable and immoveable to all the aſſaults of the 
enemy. At the ſame time, the Athenians being in- 
formed af the attack, quickly turned back, and, 
aAſter defeating a body of Greeks in Perſian pay, 
they came to the of the „ juſt as 
theſe laſt had completed the overthrow of the 
enemy. For Mardonius, at ſeeing his men 
give way, ruſhed into the thickeſt of the ranks, in 
order to reſtore the battle; and while he was doing 
1o, he was killed by Aimneſtus, a Spartan. Upon 
this the whole army betook themſelves to flight. 
Artabazis, with a body of forty thouſand men, fled 
towards the Helleſpont; the reit recreated to their 
Kamp, and there endeavoured to defend themſelves 
with woaden ramparts, But theſe being quickly 
broken down, the confederates ruſhed in upon them 
with irreſiſtible fury; and eager to rid their coun- 
try of ſuch terrible invaders, they ſternly refuſed 
them all quarter, and put upwards of an hundred 
thouſand of them to the ſword. Thus ended the 
invaſion of the Perſians into Greece; nor ever aſter 
was an army from Perſia ſeen to croſs the Helle- 
ſpont. We have already obſerved, that Ariſtides 
commanded the Athenians in this important action. 
The Spartans were headed by Cleombrotus, and 
Pauſanias, a Lacedzmonian, as the chief com- 


— 


- The battle was no ſooner over, than the Greeks, 
40 teſtify their gratitude to heaven, cauſed a ſtatue 
of Jupiter to be made at the public expence, and 
placed it in his temple at Olympia, On the right 
tide of the pedeſtal were n 
ſeveral nations of Greece 


engagement. The 8 


s had the firſt place, the 
Athenians the and all the reſt ſucceeded in 
order | 


The ſucceſſes of the Greeks were as rapid as they 
were important. On the very evening of the day, 
a+ ©! On 


hat were prefent in the 
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on which the victory at Platza was won, another, 
equally glorious, was obtained at Mycale on the 
coaſt of Ionia. After the defeat at Salamis, the re- 
mains of the Perſian fleet retired to Samos; but the 
Greeks were not long in purſuing them. The con- 
federates, on this occaſion, were headed by Leo- 
tychides, the Spartan, and Xanthippus, the Athenian. 
The Perfians were no ſooner informed of their ap- 
proach, than, conſcious of their own inferiority by 
ſea, they drew up their ſhips upon dry land at My- 
cale, and fortified them with a wall and a deep 
trench, while they were at the ſame time protected 
by an army of fixty thoufand men, under the com- 
mand of Widwunes, But nothing could ſecure them 
from the fury of the Grecians, who immediately 
coming on ſhore, and dividing themſelves into two 
bodies, the Athenians and Corinthians advanced di- 
rely on the plain, while the Lacedemonians fetched 
a compaſs over hills and precipices, in order to take 
poſſeſſion of a riſing ground. But before theſe laſt 
arrived, the former had entirely put the enemy to 
flight, and now being joined'by the —_—_ they 
ſoon forced their way through the Perſian ramparts, 
and ſet all their ſhips on fire; ſo that nothing could 
be more complete than the victory now obtained. 
Tigranes, the Perſian general, with forty thouſand 
of his men, lay dead upon the field of battle; the 
fleet was deſtroyed; and of the great army which 
Xerxes brought into Europe, ſcarce a ſingle man re- 


mained to carry back to him the news of its defeat. 
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FROM THE VICTORY AT, MYCALE, TO THE PEACE 
. CONCLUDED BETWEEN THE GREEKS AND 


" my 


To | O ſooner were the Greeks freed 
bes nh 3526. N from the apprehenſions of a fo- 
reign foe, than they began to entertain jealouſies of 
each other; and the firſt ſymptoms of this danger- 
ous ſpirit appeared in a miſunderſtanding that took 
place between the Athenians and Spartans. The 
former, with their families, being returned to their 
own. country, began to think of rebuilding the city; 
and as its late ſtate of weakneſs had rendered it ſo 
eaſy a prey to the Perſians, they now formed a plan 
for {trengtheniftg and extending the walls, and giv- 
ing it, for the future, . degree of ſecurity. 
This excited the jealouſy of the Lacedæmonians, 
who could not bear to ſee any of the other ſtates of 
Greece upon an equal footing with themſelves, 


They 


therefore ſent ambaſladors to diſſuade the 


Athenians from this undertaking; but being 


aſhamed 


to avow their real motive, they alledged the great 

detriment which theſe fortifications would be of to 
the general intereſts of Greece, if ever they ſhould. 
fall into the hands of the enemy. Themiſtocles, 
who then guided all the councils of Athens, at once 
ſaw through their deſign, and reſolved to meet their 
duplicity with equal diſſimulation. He therefore 
told them that the Athenians would ſoon ſend an 
embaſſy to Sparta, and fully ſatisfy all their ſcruples; 
and having procured himſelf to be choſen for this 

purpoſe, he accordingly went thither, and by ſtu- 

died delays kept the Spartans in ſuſpence until the 
works were completely finiſhed. He then boldly 
threw off the maſk, and declared that Athens was 
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now in a condition to keep out any enemy, either 
foreign or domeſtic; and that what ſhe had done 
was perfectly conſiſtent with the laws of nations, 
- -and the common intereſts of Greece. He further 
added, that if any violence were offered to his per- 
ſon, the Athenians would retaliate upon the Spartan 
ambaſſadors, who were now in their hands; in con- 
ſequence of which the ambaſſadors on both fides 
were ſuffered quietly to depart, and Themiſtocles, 
upon his arrival in Athens, was received as if he had 
been returning from a triumph. | 
Encouraged by his ſucceſs in this undertaking, 
Themiſtocles projected another ſcheme, far lefs juſ- 
tifiable indeed, for increaſing the power and import- 
ance of his country. This ſcheme, however, he 
declared, in a full aſſembly of the people, would not 
admit of being publicly mentioned, as its execution 
Tequired 1 and diſpatch. He therefore begged 


that ſome perſon might be appointed, to whom he 


might communicate his deſign, one who was quali- 
fed to judge at once of the utility and the practi- 
cability of the project. Ariſtides was pitched upon 
for this purpoſe, To him Themiſtocles privately 
ſignified his intention of burning the fleet belonging 
to the reſt of the Grecian ſtates, which then lay in 

a neighbouring port, and thus rendering Athens the 
undiſputed ſovereign of the ſea. Ariſtides, ſhocked 
at ſo baſe a propoſal, made no anſwer, but returning 
to the aſſembly, informed them that nothing could 
be more. advantageous. to Athens than what The- 
miſtocles propoſed, but that nothing, at the fame 
time, could be more unjuſt. The people, adopting 
the magnanimous ſentiments of their ' magiſtrate, 
unanimouſly rejected the propoſal, without knowing 
its contents, and beſtowed upon. Ariſtides the ſur- 
name of Zu/?, which he ſo well deſerved. 

The confederates being thus left at liberty to turn 
their. arms againſt their foreign foes, inſtead of 
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drawing their {words againſt one another, fitted out 
a powerful fleet. Pauſanias commanded the Spar- 
tans; the Athenians were conducted by Ariſtides 
and Cimon, the Son of Miltiades. They firſt di- 
rected their courſe to the iſle of Cyprus, where they 
ſet all their cities free, Then ſteering towards the 
Helleſpont, they attacked the city of Byzantium, of 
Which they made themſelves maſters; and, beſides 
the vait quantity of plunder which they found in it, 
they took a great number of priſoners, many of 
whom were of the richeſt and moſt conſiderable fa- 
milies of Perſia. | |; 
But whatever the Greeks gained upon this occa- 
'fron in fame and authority, they loſt in the purity 
aud {ſimplicity of their manners. The deluge of 
wealth poured in upon them from this quarter, 
naturally tended to corrupt their minds; and from 
this time forward, neither the magiſtrates nor the 
people valued themſelves, as formerly, on their per- 
ſonal merit, but merely on account of their riches 
and poſleflions. The Athenians, being a polite 
eople, bote this change for ſome time with a tolera- 
le moderation; but the contagion immediately 
broke out among the Spartans with all its native 
virulence. It ſeems to have inſpired Pauſanias, who 
was naturally of a haughty and imperious temper, 
and who had forfeited the good opinion not only of 
the neighbouring ſtates, but alſo of his own ſubjects, 
with the ambitious hopes of raiſing himſelf to a ſtill 
higher rank than he had yet attained. He offered 
to deliver up Sparta, and even all Greece, to 
Xerxes, provided that prince would give him his 
daughter in marriage. How long this confpiracy 
was carried on is uncertain. Pauſanias was twice 
tried, and twice acquitted for want of fufficient evi- 
dence againſt him. His guilt, however, became at 
length too apparent to be any longer concealed ;: but 
juſt as the Ra upon the point of —_ 
Way > . nm, 


— 


him, he took refuge in the temple of Minerva, 


where the ſanctity of the place preventing his _ | 
I 


dragged forth; the people blocked up the entry wi 

large ſtones, and tearing off the roof, left. him in 
that manner to die of cold and hunger. This he in 
a little time did; and thus periſhed the man who had 
led on the victorious troops of Greece. in tha battle 
of Platza:. | | 


The fate of Pauſanias ſoon after involved that of 


Themiſtocles, who had ſome time before been ba- 
niſned, and lived in great eſteem at Argos. The 
occaſion of his baniſhment was this. He had built 
near his houſe a temple in honour of Diana, with 
this inſcription, To Diana, the goddeſs of good 
counſel; thereby inſinuating the benefit his own 


counſels had been of to his country, and the little | 


gratitude his fellow: citizens had ſhewn in rewarding; 
them. He was now accuſed, not only of having 
been privy to the deſigns of Pauſanias, without re- 
vealing them to the. ſtate, which of the charge 
indeed ſeems to have been well founded, but like-- 
wiſe of having approved and favoured thoſe de- 
ſigns, a crime, it would a „of which he was 
altogether guiltleſs. The „ however, who 
had always been his enemies, now declared them- 


ſelves his accuſers before the aſſembly of tha people: . 
of Athens; and all thoſe of his countrymen,. Who 


had formerly either dreaded his power, or envied his 


popularity, joined in the general charge againſt im. 


In a word, the people were wrought up to ſuch + 
degree of rage, that they clamoured for his death 


with great vehemence ; and perſons were aqually 


ſent to ſeize and bring him before the general coun- 


oil of Greece. Fortunately, however, he had no- 
tice of their deſign, and ſaved himſelf by a: precipi- 
tate flight. He firſt took refuge in land of 
Corcyra. From thence he repaired to the court of 


Admetus, king .of the Re but that prince, 


4 not 
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not being able to afford him any long or certain 
protection, he at laſt went over to Sardis, where, 
throwing himſelf proſtrate before the Perſian mo- 
narch, he boldly declared his name, his country, 
and his | misfortunes. ' I have done, cried he, 
my ungrateful country ſervices more than once, 
and I am now come to offer thoſe ſervices to you. 
My life is in your hands: you may now exert your 
clemency,- or diſplay your vengeance. By the for- 
mer you will preſerve a faithful ſuppliant; by the 
latter you will deſtroy the greateſt enemy of Greece.“ 
The king made him no anſwer at this audience, 
though he was ſtruck with admiration at his elo- 
quence and intrepidity; but he ſoon gave a looſe to 
his joy for the event. He told his courtiers, that he 
conſidered the arrival of 'Themiſtocles as a very 
bappy incident, and wiſhed that his enemies would 
. always purſue the ſame deſtructive policy of baniſh- 
ing from among them the good and wiſe. His 
The” were continued in a dream. In the night he 
was ſeen to {tart from his fleep, and three times to 
cry out, I have got Themiſtocles the Athenian.” 
He even gave him three cities for his ſupport, and 
had- him maintained in the utmoſt affluence and 
lendor. It is ſaid, that ſuch was his intereſt at the 
. Perſian court, and ſo great was the eſtimation in 
Which he was held by all ranks of people, that one 
day at table he was heard to cry out to his wife and 
chulgren, who fat near him, Children, we ſhould 
certainly have been ruined, if we had not formerly 
been undone.” bh + +20 | | 
But nothing could eraze from the breaſt of The- 
miſtocles the love he entertained for his country. 
Indeed, the ſpirit of patriotiſm appears to have pre- 
vailed among the Greeks in a higher degree than 
ever it did among any other people. I his was no 


doubt owing to the many violent Eruggles they had 
country. 
| And 


been obliged to make in defence of 
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And perhaps it will be found, that the value we ſet 
upon any thing, is always in proportion to the pains 
we have taken in —_—_— or preſerving it. When 
Xerxes, therefore, propoſed fitting out an expedi- 
tion againſt Athens, and entruſting the command of 
it to Themiſtocles, that patriot, rather than carry 
arms againſt the place of his nativity, put an end to 
his own life by poiſon. FIR Y 
In the mean time, Ariſtides, inſtead of incurrin 
the jealouſy of his countrymen by his ambitious 
intereſted views, continued ny day to acquire a 
larger ſhare of their eſteem veneration by his 
integrity and love of juſtice. So great, indeed, 
was his character in this reſpect, that when it was 
deliberated among the ſtates of Greece who was the 
moſt proper perſon to be intruſted with the care of 
the public treaſure for carrying on the war, all eyes 
were fixed upon him as the moſt upright man to be 
found in the country; and his diſcharge of this 
important office, to which he was immediately ap- 
pointed, only. ſerved to confirm the high opinion 
the world already entertained of him. His merit, 
beſides, in this particular was fo much the greater, 
as he himſelf was extremely poor; but it appeared 
from the following incident that he was voluntarily 
poor, and might have been richer, if he had choſen 
it. Callias, an intimate friend and relation of his, 
being ſummoned» before the judges for ſome affence, 
one of the chief — amy urged againſt him was, 
that while he rolled in affluence and luxury, he ſuf- 
fered his friend and relation, Ariſtides, to remain in 
poverty and want. But Callias appeal ing to Ariſ- 
tides himſelf, it appeared that he had generouſly of- 
fered to ſhare his fortune with him, which the other 
had abſolutely refuſed to accept; aſſerting, that he 
only might be ſaid to want, .who permitted his ap- 
petites to tranſgreſs the bounds of his income; and 
that he who could diſpenſe with a few things, 
a | Ds thus 
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thus rendered himſelf more like the gods, (that ant 
for nothing. 

In this. manner he lived, juſt i in his onblic, and 
independent in his private capacity, and univerſal] 
eſteemed and beloved by all that knew him. Hit. 
e not acquaint us with the time or place 

death; but it bears the moſt glorious teſti. 
mony to his character, in telling us that he who 
had had the abſolute diſpoſal of the public treaſures, 
died poor. It is even afferted, that he did not leave 
money enough behind him to defray the expence of 
his funeral, but that the government was obliged to 
bear the e of it, and to maintain his family. 
His daughters were portioned, and his ſon ſubſiſted 
at the expence of the public ; and ſome of his grand- 
children were ſupported by -a penſion equal to that 
prior upon chk who had been vidoriqus at the 
"he feſt man that to make a . at 
Athens after the death of Themiſtocles and Ariſtides, 
was Cimon, the ſon of Miltiades. In his earlier 
' years he had led a very diſſolute life; but Ariſtides 
perceiving in him, amidft all his diffipation, the 
ſeeds of: many great and good qualities, adviſed him 
to change his conduct, and to raife his mind, from 
the purſuit of low and ignoble pleaſures, to the 
ambition of directing the affairs of the ſtate. He 
did ſo, and in a little time, became equal to his 
ſather in courage, to Themiſtocles in ſagacity, and 
even not much inferior to his inſtructor himſelf in 
— SN The firſt ſpecimen he gave of his mili- 
ents was in ſoouring the Aſiatic ſeas, and 
— all the Greek cities on the coaſts of Aſia 
Minor — their dependence upon the Perſian 
crown, and making them join in the confe- 
deracy of Greece againſt that very power to which 
they had formerly acknowledged allegiance. Some 


of _ however, that were Rropg!y wann 
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Perſian troops, made a deſperate defence. The 
city of Eion deſerves to be particularly mentioned. 
Boges, the governor, reſolved either to preſerve it, 
or to periſh in the attempt. He accordingly de- 
fended the place with incredible fury, till finding 
his ſtation no longer tenable, he killed his wife and 
children, and laying them on a funeral pile, which 
he had erected for the purpoſe, he immediately ſet it 
on fire, and ruſhing into the midſt of the flames, in 

that manner expired. 

While Cimon was employed in theſe operations, 
he received intelligence that the whole Perſian fleet 
was anchored at the mouth of the river Eurymidon. 
He accordingly failed thither, and purſuing the ene- 
my up the ſtream, where they endeavoured. to take 
ſnelter, he deſtroyed all their ſhips; and his men, 
jumping on ſhore in purſuit of the Perſian mariners, 
who had abandoned their veſſels, they ſoon put them 
to flight, thus obtaining a complete victory both by 
fea and land on the tame occaſion. ' This ſevere. 
blow at laſt compelled the Perſians to agree to a 
peace, the terms of which were as mortitying to 
them, as they were honourable: to the Grecians. 
It was ſtipulated that the Greek cities in Aſia ſhould. 
be left in quiet poſſeſſion of their liberty, and that 
neither the ſea nor land forces of Perſia ſhould ap- 
proach ſo near the Grecian coaſts, as to give cha- 
leaſt occaſion for any kind of jealouſy. + 

The treaſures taken in this expedition Cimon laid | 
out in beautifying his native city; and the Athenians - | 
gave examples in the art of architecture, that con- 
tinue to be admired to this very day. About the 
ſame time lived the poet Simonides, ſome of whoſe- 
works ſtill remain; and theſe only leave us room to- 
regret that the reſt are long 12255 nne _ 
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CHAP. VII. 


| FROM nee WITH PERSIA, TO THE PEACE 
OF NICIAS, 


HOUGH Cimon was for ſome time, after the 

| death of Ariſtides, the moſt conſiderable man 
at Athens, he did not remain long without a rival. 

He was ſoon oppoſed by Pericles, who was much 

| younger than he, 0 different 

| character, Pericles was deſcended from the greateſt 

| and moſt illuſtrious families of Athens: his father, 

2 deſeated the Perſians at — and 

mother Agariſta was niece to Caliſthenes, 

expelled the tyrants, and eſtabliſhed a ons 5; reg ho. 

vernment in Athens. In the earlier part of his 

he applied himſelf with ſucceſs to all the different 
branches of philoſophy ; but the chief bent of his 
mind was direfted to; the Rudy of eloquence, in 
which he is faid to have outſhone all his contempo- 
raries. Even his great opponent, Thucydides, was 
often heard to fay, that though he frequently 
overthrown him, the power 0 his eloquence was 
ſuch, that the audience could never perceive: him 
fallen. He reſembled the tyrant Piſiſtratus, not only 
In the ſweetneſs of his voice, but the features of his 

face; and his whole air and manner. To theſe na- 
tural and acquired endowments he added thoſe of 
fortune ; he was very rich, and intimately connected 
with all the moſt Ae families of the ſtate. 

The eſtabliſhed 1 reputation of Cimon, however, 
was for ſome time a bar to the riſe of Pericles ; but 
as the former was generally abroad, commanding 
the fleets or armies of the country ; — the latter 
was always at home, haranguing and mak ing _ 
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reſt with the people, he ſoon: found means to over- 
come this obſtacle. The firſt uſe he made of his 
popularity was to leſſen the power, and conſequently 


| the character of the court of e This he 


did chiefly by the aſſiſtance of one Ephialtes, another 
popular leader, who contrived to take away the deci- 
ſion of almoſt all cauſes from that celebrated tribu- 
nal, and to bring them before the aſſembly of the 
people. Cimon's intereſt, however, was ſtill able to 
counteract, and even to overpower that of Pericles 
in a very important queſtion. This was whether 
the Athenians ſhould aſſiſt the Lacedzmonians in 
ſuppreſſing an inſurrection of their Helots, or ſlaves, 
who had taken up arms to reſcue themſelves from 
bondage. Cimon gave his opinion in the affirmative; 
Pericles in the negative. But Cimon's opinion, as 
being the moſt generous, was for this time adopted, 
and he was allowed to conduct a large body of troops 
to Sparta, with which he effectually quelled the in- 


ſurrection. But the Helots taking up arms a ſecond . 


time, and poſſeſſing themſelves of the ſtrong fortreſs 
of Ithome, the Spartans were once more obliged to 
apply to Athens for aſſiſtance. The influence, how- 
ever, of Pericles now prevailed in its turn, and all 
kind of aid was denied them. Thus left to finiſh 
the war by themſelves, they beſieged Ithome, which 


held out for ten years; at the end of which, how- 


ever, they made themſelves maſters of it, though 
they ſpared the lives of thoſe who defended it, upon 
condition of their leaving Peloponneſus for ever. 
The conduct of. the Athenians.upon this occaſion, 
and ſome inſults they pretended to have received 
from the Lacedæmonians, revived a jealouſy that 
had long ſubſiſted between theſe rival ſtates, and 
which continued thenceforward to operate with 
greater or leſs influence, till both of them were re- 
duced to ſuch a low ebb of power, that neither of 
chem was able to withſtand: the lighteſt, 1 
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from” abroad. The firſt inſtance the Athenians 
gave of their reſentment, was to baniſh Cimon, who 
had been a favourer of the Spartan cauſe, for ten 
years, from the city. They next diſſolved their 
alliance with Sparta, and entered into a trea 2 
the Argives, the profeſſed enemies of the 
The flaves baniſhed from Peloponneſus were — 
under the protection of Athens, and ſettled with 
their families at Naupactus: and all the privileges 
of Spartan ſubjects were demanded in behalf of thoſe 
Athenians that reſuled in Lacedemon. But what 
contributed to widen the breach ſtill more, the city 
of Megara, breaking off its alliance with Sparta, 
was protected and ed by the Athenians; and 
thus was laid the foundation of an inveterate hatred, 
that - terminated in the deſtruction of both theſe 
ſtates. / * 

The chief motive to this inſolent and treacherous 
conduct of the Athenians, was the high opinion 

entertained-of themſelves ever ſince the battle 

of  Platza.” That victory had raiſed them to the 
ſame national eminence with the Lacedæmonians. 
But they were not ſatisfied with being their equals ;. 
they wanted to be their ſuperiors. - They, there- 
fore, called themſelves the Pratectors of Greece; they 
deſired that the convention of the ſtates ſhould be 
held at Athens, and they reſolved to declare open 
war eee Roe e ſhould dare to oy 
them. 

Exaſperated, . as * two — were 
againſt each other, they did not immediately come 
to rupture. They firſt endeavoured: to ſtrengthen. 
themſelves by leagues and alliances with the neigh- 
bouring ſtates. At laſt the armies of the two re- 
publics came to an engagement near Tangara; and 
though Cimon, forgetting the injury he had received 
from his country, came to its aſſiſtance, yet the 


3 a defeat. A month or two after 
another 
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another action happened, and the Athenians were, 
in their turn, victorious. The conduct of Cimon 
upon this occaſion re-eſtabliſhed him in the public 
favour z he was reſtored to his country, after a ba- 
niſhment of five years; and his rival Pericles was 
the firſt that propoſed the decree for his recall. 

Cimon's firſt care, after his retufn, was to com- 
promiſe all differences between the rival ſtates ; and 
this was fo far outwardly effected, that a truce was. 
concluded for the ſpace of hve years. This fur- 
niſhed an opportunity for exerting the power of the 
ſtate upon a more diſtant enemy. A fleet of two 
hundred fail was fitted out, and the command of bs 

'ven to Cimon, for conquering the iſland of C | 

e accordingly failed thither, 'over-ran the 1 
and laid fiege to the capital, Citium. But bei 
either wounded by ſome of the defendants, or 
by ſickneſs, he began to perceive the approaches of 
death. Still mindful, however, of his duty, he or- 
dered his attendants to conceal his deceaſe till their 
ſchemes were crowned with ſucceſs. They did ſo; 
and thirty days after he was dead, the army, Which 
ſtill ſuppoſed itſelf under his command, obliged the 
place to ſurrender. Thus he not only died in the 
arms of victory, but he even gained battles by the 
terror pf his name. In fo great awe, indeed, did 
the Perſians ſtand of him, that they univerſally de- 
ſerted the ſea- coaſts, and would not come Within 
four hundred, leagues of ny "Ow where the SPINS: 
poſſibly be expected. 

Pericles 5 now:freed from the oppoſition of 0 
powerful a rival, reſolved to complete the work of 
ambition he had begun; and by dividing the con- 
quered lands among che people, amuſing them with 
{hows, and adorning the city with public buildings, 
he at laſt acquired ſuch an aſcendancy over the minds 
of the populace, that he may actually be ſaid to have: 
b poileſſed A deer ſovereign power in a free I | 


to Hep 


| Pau the ather- fates: of | Greece; and 
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The buildin dings, indeed, which he raiſed, have en- 


_ deared his memory to all the lovers of the fine 


arts. Some ſmall remains of them are ſtill to be 
ſeen ; 1 eee ee 
t they have never ſince 
ever = True it 


ments, however, were by no means 
leaſt of all the Spartans, who beheld the preſent 
proſperity of Athens with envy, and the inſolence of 
3 with indignation. And theſe paſſions were 
mill further inflamed by an expedition which the 
Athenians undertook againſt Samos, in favour of 
the Milefans,, who had craved their aſſiſtance. It 
19 ſaid, that Pericles: fomented this war, to pleaſe a 
famous c courtezan named We of A he was 


0 
deen employed in ſieges. <a after ſuſ- 


taining a nine months ſiege, ſurrendered. Pericles 
razed their walls, diſpoſſeſiled them of: their ſhips, 


and exacted * W 
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of the war. Elated with this ſucceſs, he returned 


to Athens, buried all thoſe who had fallen in the 


moſt ſplendid manner, and pronounced their funeral 
Oration. | 7 | 
Though the jealouſy and rivalſhip that ſubſiſted 
between Athens and Sparta, was the true cauſe of 
the Peloponneſian war, yet neither of them was 
willing to avow their motive; a petty quarrel 
among the inferior ſtates of Greece, their allies, 
furniſhed them with an oſtenſible reaſon. The 
Corcyreans, reſenting the conduct of the Corinthians 
with regard to one of their dependent colonies, 
named Epidamnus, took up arms to revenge the 
affront; but being worſted in ſome naval engage- 
ments, they had recourſe to the Athenians for ſup- 
pot who ſent them ſome naval ſuccours, Which, 
wever, were of no great ſervice. | From this war 
aroſe another; for Potidæa, a city belonging to 
Athens, declaring for Corinth, "theſe two ſtates im- 
mediately came to a - rupture, and drawing. their 
forces into the field near Potidæa, a battle enſued, 
in which the Athenians gained the victory. It was 
in this battle that Socrates ſaved the liſe of Alcibia- 
des, his pupil; and after the battle was over, pro- 
cured him the prize of valour, which he himſelf 
more juſtly deſerved. The city of Potidæa was ſoon 
after beſieged in conſequence of this victory, and the 
Corinthians complained to the ſtates of Greece 
againſt the Athenians, as having infringed the arti- 
cles of peace. Ihe Lacedzmonians gave them an 
audience, and after hearing what the Athenians had 
to urge in reply, they came to a reſolution, that the 
Athenians were the aggreſſors, and ought to be re- 
diced to a ſenſe of their dux. | 
To give a colour of juſtice, however, to their pro- 
ceedings, they began by ſending ambaſſadors to 
Athens; and while they made preparations for act- 
ing with vigour, they ſtill kept up a ſhew of ſeek- 
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ing redreſs by treaty. They required the Athenians 
—— — perſons that had been 
guilty of profaning the temple of Minerva at Cey- 
lon ; they demanded that the ſiege of Potidæa ſhould 
be raifed ; and that the Athenians ſhould ceaſe for 
the future to encroach upon the liberties of Greece. 
+ Pericles now ſaw, that as he had drawn his coun- 
trymen into a war, he ought to infpire them with 
eourage to ſupport it. He accordingly ſhewed 
them, that even trifles extorted from them with an 
air of command, were in themſelves. a ſufficient 
. ground for war; that they might hope to derive. 
conliderable advantage from the divided councils 
their opponents; that they had ſhipping to invade 
the enemy's coaſts; and that their city being well 
_ ortified, could not eaſily be taken. The people, in- 
fuenced by the force of his eloquence; naturally fond 
of. change, and unterrified by diſtant dangers, readily 
ename into his opinion; but, in order to meet the 
duplicity of the Spartans with equal addreſs, they re- 
turned an evaſive anſwer, declaring that they wiſhed. 
for nothing more than to. ſettle all differences in an 
amicable manner; but that, if they were attacked, 
ho. would defend themſelves with their wonted. 
our. | 
: Pericles is thought to have had a perſonal intereſt. 
in r his countrymen. into this unhappy 
e was deeply indebted to the ſtate, and 
knew that a time of peace was the only opportunity 
in which he could be called upon to account for his 
| of the public treaſure. It is faid that 
Alcibiades, his nephew, ſeeing him one day very 
penſive, and aſking the reaſon, was anſwered, that 
he was conſidering how to. make up his accounts. 
„ You had better, ſaid he, “ confider how to 
avoid being accountable.” Beſides this, Pericles. 
finding no happineſs in domeſtic ſociety, gave him- 
felf up to the allurements of his aide Aude 
"INC. _ WnAote: 
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whoſe wit and vivacity had captivated all the poets 


been guided by her counſels. 0 nt 
A war between the two principal „„ 
fates of Greece, naturally drew all 3572+ 


fide of Athens were the people of Chios, Leſbos, 
Platza, many of the iſlands, and feveral maritime. 
tributary ſtates, including thoſe of Thrace, Potideea 
The Lacedæmonians were not long in taking the 
field. Their army, including their allies} amounted 
to ſixty thouſand men, was commanded by 
Archidamus, one of their kings. The forces of the 
Athenians were not near fo numerous. Theſe did 
not exceed thirteen thouſand heavy-armed ſoldiers, 
ſixteen” thouſand inhabitants; twelve hundred horſe, _ 
and about double that number of archers. Unable, 
therefore, to meet the enemy in the field, Pericles 
adviſed them to ſhut themſelves up in the city, 
which could not eafily be ſtormed. This advice at 
firſt was but . reliſhed ; but at laſt. neceſſity 
compelled them to adopt it. Removing, therefore, 
all their valuable effects out of the open country, 
which they abandoned to the mercy of the enemy, 
they took refuge within their walls, where they 
ſeemed determined to defend themſelves to the 
extremity. To compenſate, however, for the 
weakneſs of the land army, they had a great ſupe- 


riority. 


* 
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over the Spartans in their naval force. This 
of three hundred ſhips, and with theſe 


eonſi 


they continually infeſted and ado the enemy's 
| you and raiſed contributions ſufficient for defray- 


the expences of the war. 


the mean time the Lee entered the 
country of Attica at Oenone, and meeting with no 
oppoſitjion, marched forward to Acharne, within 


ſeven miles of Athens. The Athenians, enraged at 
the mortification to which they were now expoſed, 

turned the edge of their reſentment from the enemy, 
and directed it againſt Pericles, whom they regarded 


ds the author of their diſgrace. They, therefore, 


inſiſted upon being led out into the open held, where, 
rob bng-orpereny the inferiority of their numbers, 

hey ſaid tay Souls boldly. face the enemy. But 
Poets choſe the wiſer — He ſhut up the city 


gates, placed ſufficient at all the poſts 


ſent out parties of horſe to keep the enemy 


| employed, and at the ſame time diſpatched a fleet of 


an hundred fail to infeſt the coaſts of Peloponneſus. 


Theſe expedients had the deſired effect. The La- 


cedæmonians, finding the place to be altogether 
impregnable, gave up the ſiege, after laying waſte 


the country around, and SI the defenders by 


their numbers and rep oaches o revenge this in- 
jury, the Athenians, in their turn, e the ene- 


Nee country with their whole force, and reduced 
| __ A ſtrong 


ſea-port, with walls reaching as far 
2 with this ſucceſs, they expreſſed 


oy any joy, by celebrating funeral games in honour of 


thoſe Who had fallen in battle. It was upon this 


occaſion that Pericles delivered his. famous funeral 


oration, which has come down to our times, and is 


generally conſidered as a Neon at once of his elo- 


ae his 
In the beginning of che next year the Lacedæmo- 


aun invaded At with the fame number of torces 
as 
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25 before, and the Athenians were once more 
obliged to take refuge, within their walls. But a 
more dreadful calamity, than even. that of war, 
now began to viſit the unhappy Athenians. '" A 
plague, and one of the moſt terrible that is recorded 
in hiſtory, now broke out among them. It is 
ſaid to have begun in Ethiopia, hence it deſcended 
into Egypt, from thence travelled into Libya and 
Perſia, and at laſt broke like a flood upon Athens. 
This peſtilence baffled the utmoſt efforts of art; the 
moſt robuſt conſtitutions were unable to withſtand 
its attacks; no ſxill could obviate, nor no remedy 
diſpel the infection. The inſtant a perſon was 
ſeized, he was ſtruck with deſpair, Which quite diſ- 
abled him from attempting a cure. The humanity 
of friends was as fatal to themſelves, as it was uſe- 
leſs to the unhappy ſufferers. The prodigious quan- 
tity of baggage which had been removed out of the 
country into the city, increaſed the calamity. Moſt 
of the inhabitants, for want of better lodging, lived 
in little cottages, in which they could ſcarce breathe; 
while the burning heat of the ſummer inflamed the 
malignity of the diſtemper. They were ſeen con- 
fuledly huddled together, the dead as well as the 
living ; ſome crawling through the ftreets, ſome 
lying along by the ſides of fountains, whither they 
had endeavoured to repair to quench the [raging 
thirſt which confumed them. "Their very temples 
were filled with dead bodies, and every part of the 
city Exhibited a dreadful ſcene of mortality, without 
the leaſt remedy: for the preſent, or the Jeaſt hopes 
with regard to futurity. It ſeized the people with 
ſuch violence, that they fell one upon another as 
they paſſed along the ſtreets. It was alſo attended 
with ſuch uncommon peſtilential vapours, that the 
very beaſts and birds of prey, though periſhing with 
hunger round the walls of the city,” would not touch 
| the bodies of thoſe who died of it. Even thoſe who 


recovered 


\ 
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recovered, received ſuch a terrible ſhock from it, as 
affected not only their ſenſes, but the very faculties 
of their mind. It effaced the memory of all the 
-gccurrencey of their paſt lives, and they knew nei- 
ther. themſelves nor their neareſt relations. The 
effects of this diſeaſe are deſcribed at lar > > why 
eydides, who was ſick of it himſelf ; — ves, 


among other things, chat it introduced into the city 


2 more licentious way of living. For the people 
at firſt had recourſe to their gods to avert this judg- 
ment; but finding they were all equally infected, 
whether they worthipped them or not, and that the 
Liſeaſe was generally mortal, they abandoned them- 
ſelves at onen to deſpair and riot; for ſince they 
beld their lives but as it were by the day, they were 
reſolved to make the moſt of their time and money. 
The cauſe of it was generally imputed to Pericles, 
who, by drawing fuch numbers into the city, was 
thought to have corrupted the very air. Yet, though 
this was raging within, and the enemy waſting « 
without, he ſtill continued of the ſame mind 
" as before, that they ought not to riſk all their for- 
tunes on the event of a battle. In the mean time, 
the Lacedzmonians advancing towards the coaſt, 
laid waſte the whole country, and returned after hav- 
ing inſulted the wretched Athenians, already thinned 
dy. peſtilence and famine. - | bog 
- It is not to be ſuppoſed that Pericles, the reputed 
author of all theſe calamities, could long eſcape 
the popular reſentment. In fact, he began to be as 
much hated by the people as ever be had been be- 
loved by them, and they had actually depoſed him 
from the command of the army; though, actuated 
dy that fickleneſs for which they were remarkable, 
they ſoon re- inſtated him with more than former 
authority. But he did not live long to enjoy his 
honours, He was ſcized with the plague, and in 


* 
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Attle time died of itz a man certainly poſſeſſed of many 
great and amiable qualities, and hardly addicted to 
a ſingle vice, Except that of an inordinate ambition. 
The moſt memorable tranſaction of the follow 
ing years, was the ſiege of Platæa, one of the moſt 
famous that is to be found in antiquity, on account 
of the vigorous efforts of both parties, but chiefly 
for the glorious reſiſtance made by the beſieged, and 
the ſtratagems they employed to elude the fury of 
the aſſailants. "The Lacedæmonians beſieged this 
place in the beginning of the third campaign, and 
furrounded it with a ſtrong wall, on which to 
erect their battering- engines. The beſieged ſeeing 
the works begin to rite round them, threw up 
wooden wall upon the walls of the city, in order 
that they might always out- top the beſiegers. Thus 
both walls ſeemed to vie with each other for ſupe- 
riority, till at laſt the beſieged, without amuſing 
themſelves at this work mw longer, built another 
within, in the form of a half moon, behind which 
they might retire in caſe their other works were 
forced. In the mean time, the behegers, having 
mounted their engines of war, ſhook the city wall 
in a very terrible manner; which, though it alarm- 
ed the citizens, did not however diſcourage them; 
they employed every art that fortification could 
ſuggeſt againſt the enemy's batteries. They caught 
22 the heads of the battering- rams tas were 
played againſt them, and deadened their force with 
levers. The beſiegers finding their attack did not 
go on fucceſsfully, and that a new wall was raiſed 
againſt their platform, deſpaired: of being able to 
take the place by ſtorm z and therefore changed the 
hege into a blockade, after having in vain attempted 
to ſet fire to the city, which was ſuddenly quenched 
by a thower. The city was now ſurrounded 
a brick wall, fuddenly erected, ſtrengthened on 
hide by a deep ditch. The whole army was ſuc- 
* ceſſively 
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ceſſively engaged 
finiſhed, they left a guard over half of it, the Bœo- 
tians offering to guard the other half while the reſt 
of the army returned to Sparta. 
In this manner the wretched Platæans were 
cooped up by a ſtrong wall, without any hopes of 
relief, and only awaited the mercy of the conquerors. 
There were now in Platæa but four hundred na- 
tives, and fourſcore Athenians, with an hundred 
and ten women to dreſs their victuals, and no other 
erſon, - whether freeman or ſlave, all the reſt having 
n ſent to Athens before the ſiege. At laſt, the 
inhabitants of Platæa, having loſt all hopes of ſuc- 
cour, and being in the utmoſt want of proviſions, 
formed a reſolution to cut their way through the 
enemy. Half of them, however, ſtruck with the 
greatneſs of the danger, and the boldneſs of the en- 
terprize, entirely loſt courage when they came to 
the execution; but the reſt, who were about two 
hundred and twenty ſoldiers, perſiſted in their reſo- 
lution, - and effected their eſcape in the following 
manner. Having taken the height of the wall, by 
counting the rows of bricks that compoſed it, and 
having made a ſufficient number of ladders of a 
proper length, they ſet out in the middle of a dark 
night, and during a violent ſtorm of wind and rain, 
ſo that it was hardly poſſible: either to fee or hear 


them. Having croſſed the firſt ditch, which they 


did with one of their legs bare, in order to prevent 
their ſliding in the mud, they advanced to the bottom 
of the wall, and fixing their ladders to it, in a place 


aſcended, and inſtantly made themſelves maſters of 
the two next towers, by killing thoſe that defended 
them. This gave an opportunity to their comrades 
to fallow. them undiſturbed; and as ſoon as they 
eame up on one ſide, they went down on the other, 
and actually croſſed the outer ditch without being 
Win 2 - _ attacked 


upon this wall, and when it was 


where they knew it to be unguarded, a party of them 


[ 
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attacked, though not: entirely without being diſco- 
vered. For while they. were coming over the wall, 


one of them happened to throw down a tile from 
the parapet, which alarmed the enemy, and their 


whole army advanced towards the place; but the 
night was ſo very dark, that it was abſolutely im- 
ſible to diſtinguiſh one object from another. 


Nay, before they croſſed the outer ditch, a corps de 


reſerve of three hundred men, that were kept for 
any unforeſeen accident, came up to them with 
lighted torches: but theſe, inſtead of diſcovering 
them, ſerved only to render the enemy viſible. 
After paſſing the ditch, they directed their courſe for 
ſome time towards Thebes, well knowing the enemy 
would never. purſue them that way, as not thinking 
it poſſible they ſhould march towards a hoſtile city; 
dut after proceeding about ſix or ſeven ſtadia, they 
turned ſhort towards the mountains, and ſtruck 
into the road to Athens, where two hundred and: 
twelve of them actually arrived, the reſt having 
returned to the city through fear, one archer ex- 
eee the ſide of the outer 
. — 
in the city, ſuppoſing that all their compani j 
been killed, — who returned, to juſtify 
themſelves, affirmed they were, ſent an herald to de- 
mand their dead bodies; but being told the true 
ſtate of the affair, he withdrew. Art the end of the 
following campaign, the Platzans being in abſolute 
want of proviſions, and unable to make any farther: 
reſiſtance, ſurrendered upon condition that they 
ſhould not be puniſhed till they had the benefit of a re- 
2 trial, Vive commiſſioners came for this purpoſe 
Sparta ; and theſe, without charging them with 

any crime, barely aſked them whether they had done 


any ſervice to the Lacedæmonians and the allies in this 


war? The Platzans W eat: as wel 
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as puzzled at this queſtion, and knew 'it muſt have 
been ſuggeſted by the Thebans, their profeſſed ene- 


mies, who had vowed: their deſtruction. They, 


therefore, put the Lacedæmonians in mind of the 
ſervices they had done to Greece in general, both at 
the battle of Artemiſium and that of Platæa; and 
particularly in Lacedæmonia, at the time of the 

ke, which was followed by the revolt of 
their flaves. The only reaſon they aſſigned for their 
having joined the Athenians afterwards, was to de- 
fend — from the. hoſtilities of the Thebans, 
againſt whom they had implored the aſſiſtance of 
the. Lacedæmonians to no purpoſe. That if that 


was imputed to them as a crime, which was only 


their misfortune, it ought not, however, entirely to 
obliterate the memory of their former ſervices. 


Caſt your eyes,” ſaid they, & on the monuments of 


your anceſtors which you ſee here, to whom we 
annually pay all the honours which can be rendered 
to the manes of the dead. Vou thought fit to in- 
truſt their bodies with us, as we were eye- witneſſes 
af their bravery; and yet you will now give up 
their aſhes to their murderers, in abandoning- us to 
the Thebans, who fought againft them at the battle 


of Platæa. Will you entlave a provinge where 


Greece recovered-its liberty? Will you deſtroy the 
temples of thoſe gods to whom you owed the vic- 
tory? On this occaſion, we may venture to ſay, 
our intereſt is inſeparable from your glory, and you 
cannot deliver up your ancient friends and benefac- 
tors to the unjuſt hatred of the I hebans, without 


eternal inſamy to yourſelves.” One would imagine, 


that theſe arguments would have had a proper effect 
upon the Lacedzmenians ; but they were biafled by 
the anſwer which the I hebans made, and whic 

was expretied in the molt haughty and bitter terms ; 
and beſides, they had brought their inſtructions from 
Lacedzmon. They ſtood, therefore, to their firſt 
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queſtion,” Whether the Platæans had done them any 
{ſervice in __ war? and making them paſs one after 
another, as they ſeverally anſwered no, each was 
immediately butchered, and not one efcaped ; about 
two hundred were killed ini this manner; and twenty- 
five \ Athenians, who Were among them, met with 
the fame unbappy fate. Their wives, who had been 
taken priſoners, were made ſlaves. The Thebans 
afterwards peopled their cities with exiles from Me- 

ara and Thebes, but the next year they demoliſhed. 
it entirely. It was in this manner the Lacedæemo- 
nians, in hopes of reaping advantages from 
the Thebans, Paacrifced the *Þ atæans to their fury, 
ninety-three youre after their firſt TR with the 
Athenians. 99 eee med! 
The 3 however, 1 ſo elated » 
with this. ſucceſs, i'as to make them unwilling” ve 
agree to à peace, provided it could be obtained upon 
honourable terms; and ſeveral overtures for this 
purpoſe were made by their ambaſſadors, but with 
bat effect ; für Cleon, who now guided the court? 
cids1of the-Arhenians, boaſted; that he would take 
all the Spartans 4 in the iſland 1 Sphacteria within 
N He acoording {Hed thither in com- 
pany w Demoſthenes; Athenian” admiral, 
(whole, Sehe and conduct his- eloquent deſcen- 
ant, of the ſame name, afterwards celebrated) and 


having landed their troopa, they attacked . 


with great vigour, drove them fron; poſt to poſt, 
and gaining ground 8 3 foreed them 
to the extremity of the iſlandt The Lacedæmo- 
nians had ſtormed a fort that was thought inacceſ- 
2 There they drew up in order of dattle, and 
abaut to chat ſide Where alone they itna- 
_ they could be attacked, they defended them- 
telves:; dis ſo many hens But a body of. troops 
having clambered over ſome ſtesp rdcks, and come 
upon their gear, _— — — 
. WE E 2 J at 


integrity; and his oppoſition to a 
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at diſcretion, They were carried to Athens, where 
they were told they ſhould be allowed to remain in 
ſafety till a peace was concluded, provided the La- 
r. did not invade the Athenian terri- 
tories: for. in that caſe, they were informed, they 
ſhould all be put to death. This tended greatly to 
pave 'the-way for a general pacification ; as the 
cedæmonians were extremely deſirous of procuring 
the releaſe of theſe men, who were ſome of the 
chief of the city. The war, however, continued 
for two or three years longer, though without being 
productive of any remarkable event. The Athe- 
nians, indeed, took the iſland of Cythera ; but, in 
their turn, were defeated by the Lacedæmonians at 
Dellion. At laſt both nations began to grow weary 
of a conteſt, that put them to ſo great an expence, 
without procuring them any ſolid advantage. A 
truce for a year was therefore concluded between 
them, which afterwards terminated in a more laſt- 
ing reconciliation. This happy event was conſi- 
derably facilitated by the death of the two generals 
that commanded their armies, and who had hitherto 


ſed a peace, though from very different motives. 


dæm was killed in a ſally, 
which he was conducting when. beſieged in Amphi- 


8 polis; and Cleon, the Athenian, deſpiſing an 


enemy, to whom — 1 ſuperior, 2 ſet 
upon unawares, and flying for ſafety, was T 
a ſoldier who happe — Braſidas — 
poſſeſſed of courage and conduct, of moderation and 
peace ſeems to 
have proceeded merely from a true Spartan zeal for 
the honour of his country. Courage, indeed, 
ſeems to have been hereditary in his family, as it no 
doubt was in the whole Spartan nation: for when 
his mother received the news of his death, ſhe aſked 
the perſons who, brought her the intelligence, 


whe- 
ther he died honourably ; and when W X 
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launch out into encomiums on his gallantry and 
heroiſm, and to prefer him to all the one ot 
his time; © yes, ſaid ſhe, my ſon was a brave man, 
but Sparta has ſtill many citizens braver than he.“ 
Cleon was a man of a very different character. 
He was raſh, arrogant, obſtinate, and contentious ; 
and though he ſucceeded in his expedition to Sphac- 
teria, he was by no means fitted for war. He onl 
made uſe of it as a cloak for his ill practices, and 
becauſe he could not carry on his other views with- 
out it. He had, indeed, a readineſs of wit, with a 
kind of low drollery that took with the populace, 
though with better judges it only paſſed for impy- 
dence and buffoonery. But what he chiefly de- 
pended upon was his eloquence ; yet even this was 
of the noiſy and boiſterous kind; and conſiſted more 
in the vehemence of his utterance, and the violence 
of his action and geſture, than in the elegance of 
his ſtyle, or the hee. oy of his 1 1 TY 
Matters being now brought into this happy train, 
a peace was concluded on the tenth year of the war, 
between the two ſtates and their confederates, for 
fifty years, The chief articles of it were, that the 
forts ſhould be evacuated, and the towns and pri- 
ſoners reſtored on both fides. This was called the 
Nician, peace, becauſe Nicias, who was jult the re- 
verſe of his rival, Cleon, was the chief inſtrument 
in effecting it. Beſides the tender concern he al- 
ways entertained for his country, he had more par- 
ticular ends in view in bringing it about. He 
wiſhed by this means to ſecure his reputation. For 
bog, he had ſucceeded in moſt of the expeditions 
in which he had been engaged, he well knew how 
much he owed to his good fortune and his cautious 
ron, rey: and he did not chuſe to riſk the fame 
he already acquired, by any attempts to procure 


more, * 
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FROM THE PEACE OF NICIAS, TO THE END OF 
| THE PELOPONNESIAN. WAR, 


1 cere, are but feeble barriers againſt the in- 
tereſts, the inclinations, or the prejudices of rival 
Rates, or even againſt the ambitious views of thoſe 
that have the chief direction of their - councils, 
This was fatally experienced in the war, that, not- 
withſtanding their late agreement, ſoon after broke 
out between the Athenians and Spartans, not to 
promote the welfare, or advance the power of either 
people, but merely to gratify the pride aud vanity of 
Alcibiades, Who was now become the moſt popular 
man in Athens. Many things contributed to make 
him ſo. He was as zemarkable for the beauty of 


his perſon, as the endowments of his mind, He was 


deſcended from one of the greateſt families in 
Athens; he was the richeſt man in the place; and 
his ſtyle and manner of living was equal to his in- 


come. Add to this, that though: he was ftequentl7 


drawn into irregularities by the pernicious advice 
of flatterers, with whom he was naturally ſur- 
rounded, and the violence of his own paſſions, 
which were ever in the extreme, yet he was as 
often recalled from theſe i e e brought 
back into the paths of virtue, by the ſalutary coun- 
cils of Socrates, for Whoſe character he had con; 
ceived the higheſt regard, and to w e Jeflons he 
always gave the greateſt attegtion. rar 


Nor was che philoſopher Jes fond of him, than 
he was of the philoſopher. For perceiving in him, 
amidſt all his irregularities, the ſeeds of „ great 

ellrous 


of 


and amiable qualities, he was extremely 
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of cultivating theſe, and bringing them to maturity, 
that ſo, when he grew up, inſtead of being à curſe 
and diſgrace, he might prove an honour and a blet- 
ſing to his country. And ſo fully was he convinced 
of the aſcendant he had acquired over the mind of 
this young man, that whenever he heard he was in- 
dulging himſelf in any low or vicious pleaſures, he 
would purſue him as a maſter does a fugitive ſlave, 
and ſeverely reprimand him for his folly ;-and the 
other would liſten to him with all the ſubmiſſion of 
a dutiful ſon to the beſt of fathers. Hence pro- 
ceeded the inequality of his conduct, which was 
ſometimes agreeable to the moſt rigid rules of mo- 
rality, and at others was marked with all the extra- 
vagance of the wildeſt paſſionss.. 
His ruling paſſion, indeed, ſeems to have been 
the love of power, and a deſire of ſuperiority ; and 
of this he is faid to have given ſeveral ſtriking in- 
ſtances, even while a boy. One day being ra her 
over- matehed in wreſtling, and fearing to be-thrown 
down, he got the hand of bis antagoniſt in his 
mouth, and bit it with all his force; upon which, 
the other let go his hold, and ſaid, Alcibiade:, you 
bite like a woman.“ No,” replied he, © I bite like 
a lion.” At another time, when be was playing in 
the ſtreet at ſome game of chance, a loaded cart 
happened to come that way when it was his turn 
to throw. At firſt he called out to the driver to 
ſtop, becauſe he was going to throw in the road, 
over which the cart was to paſs. But the fellow 
did not ſeem to mind him, but ſtill drove on, upon 
which all the reſt of the boys divided and made way; 
but Alcibiades, throwing himſelf on his face: before 
the cart, and ſtretching out his limbs, bid the car- 
ter drive on if he would; at which the man was fo 
ſtartlel, that he put back his horſes, and Alcibiades 
was allowed to have his throw before the cart paſſed. 
His ambition naturally increaſed with his years, and 
1 211 E 4 when 
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when he came to be a man, like Pompey in later 
times, inſtead of being able to bear a ſuperior, he 
could not even endure an equal; For this reaſon 
it was, that he ſet himſelf in oppoſition to Nicias, 
who was as much reſpected by his own countrymen, 


and much more by the Lacedæmonians, who eſteemed 


him for his eration and love of juſtice. And 
on the ſame account, he conceived an incurable 
prejudice againſt the Lacedæmonians themſelves for 
this preference given to his rival, and did every 
thing in his power to excite a quarrel between them 
and the Athenians. | 

The firſt ſtep he took for this purpoſe was, to 
inſtigate the people of Argos to break with the 
Lacedzmonians ; aſſuring them, that, if they did ſo, 
they ſhould ſoon be ſupported by the whole power 
of Athens; and the fact is, every thing was in 
2 fair way for a treaty between the Athenians and 
Argives, when the Lacedemonians, informed of 
thete negociations, ſent ambaſſadors to Athens, in 
order to remonſtrate, and inveſted” them with full 
power to ſettle all matters in diſpute in an ami- 


cable manner. This commiſſion ſeemed to ſatisfy 


the council, to whom it was firſt communicated ; 
and the people were to aſſemble the next day, to 

ive the ambaſſadors an audience. Alcibiades, 
tearing that' this would mar his ſchemes, had re- 
courſe to the following artifice. He contrived to 
have a private conference with the ambaſladors, 
and perſuaded them, under colour of friendſhip, 
not to let the people know at firſt what full powers 
they poſſeſſed, but merely to intimate that they came 
to treat and make propoſals; for that otherwiſe the 
people would grow exorbitant in their demands, and 
endeavour ts extort from them ſuch unreaſonable 
terms as they could not-with honour conſent to. 


The ſtratagem ſucceeded. The ambaſſadors be- 


lieving him ſincere, withdrew their confidence from 


Nicias, 
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Nicias, and repoſed it in him; and the next day, 
when the people were aſſembled, and the ambaſſadors 
introduced, Alcibiades, with a very obliging air, 
demanded of them with what powers they were 
come, They made anſwer, that they were not 
come as plenipotentiaries. Upon which he inſtant- 
ly changed his voice and countenance, and ex- 
claimed againſt them as notorious liars, bid the 
people take care how they tranſaCted any thing with 
men, on whoſe veracity they could have fo little de- 
pendence. The people diſmiſſed the "ambatladors 
in a rage; and Nicias, knowing nothing of the 
deceit, was confounded and in diſgrace. To re- 
deem his credit, he propoſed being ſent once more 
to Sparta; but 8 able to obtain fach terms 
as the Athenians demanded, they immediately upon 
his return ſtruck up à league with the Argives for 
an hundred years, including the Eleans and Man- 
tenzans 3 Which yet did not in terms cancel that 
with the Lacedæmonians, though it is plain, that 
the whole ſcope of it was levelled againſt them. 
Upon this new alliance, Alcibiades was declared 
general; and though even his beſt friends could not 
comment the method 1 * had accompliſhed 
his deſigns, yet it was looked upon as a great ſtroke 
in politics thus to divide and ſhake almoſt all Pelo- 
ponneſus, and to remove the war i far from the 
Athenian frontier, that even ſucceſs would profit 
the enemy but little, ſhould they be conquerors; 
whereas, if they were defeated, $ itſelf would 
CC 
The Spartans, however; were determihed to 
cruſh the evil in the bud; and accordingly drawing 
out their whole force, both of citizens and flaves, 
and being 2 their allies, they enbamped at- 
moſt under the walls of Argos. The Argives were 
not flow in meeting them; they immediately 
marched out, and — them battle. But Ry 
Tre: 5 
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the two armies were going to engage, a truce. was 
concluded for four months, as a. previous ſtep to- 
wards, an amicable ſettlement of all differe NU 
ITbe Athenians, thinking they, had now found, the , 

es the 
had excited in Peloponneſus, began to extend her 
views to more diſtant objects, and the 3 
ſormed a deſign of * Bog the iſland of Sicily to 
their empire. The people of Egeſta ſupplied them 
with a plauſible pretext ſor executing, this project. 
*They nd to, the Athenians, in quality of their 
allies, craving, . Their | againſt the inhabitants of 
Selinuta, who were the Syracuſans. 
This opportunity was greedily lai hold of; but not 
to engage in a war without e. of the means. 
* Wee a, on with ſpirit, the Athenians ſent 
to inquire into the ſtate, f 
ee i Toe 5 was money enough in 
0 en ceof ſo 0. great an un- 
e people of e had lately bor- 
22850 rom the neighbouring iſtates a great num- 
ber of gold and ſilver vaſes, of an immenſe value 
and 57 theſe they now made. a ſplendid diſplay to 
the Athenian, deputies... Upon ahe 0 therefore, 
f theſe laſt, a reſolutio tion Mas ately. taken to 
J et the requeſt of a ee And, Al- 
| IF: \Niciag, and Lamachus, were appointed 40. 
aa the fleet, with full power nat only to ſuc- 

cour Egeſta, and reſtore, the inhabitants of Leon- 
tium · to 1 5 ity, of which hey had been de uh 
by 2 ans, bit alſo Re, airs of 
Teil af? e eee a ff ſuit hd 
er e 5 my AA. Wo? 
Niclas Was extreme! e 11 ap- 

baue to this comman 7 © 2 

of. the er itlelf, "but 5 dal the. 
72 in «commiſkon with Alcibiades. But 


chenians thought e e Ae the the. 
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-ardour and impetuoſity of the one, with the coolneſs 
and deliberation of the other. Nicias, therefore, 
not daring. to. oppoſe the war openly, endeavoured 
to do it indirectly, by repreſenting the great number 
of difficulties with which it would be attended. 
He faid, that a fleet would not be ſufficient ; that 
a land army muſt likewiſe be raiſed and ſubſiſted at 
an immenſe expence.; for as to the;pompous, promiſes 
made them by the Egeſtans, theie might.probably.fail 
them at a time when they ſtood moſt in need of pecu- 
niary aid: that they ought to weigh well the great. diſ- 
parity between them and the enemy, with regard to 
the - conveniences they would reſpectively enjoy: 
that the Syracuſans would be in their own country, 
in the midſt of powerful allies, diſpoſed by inclina- 
tion, as well as engaged by intereſt, to aſſiſt them 
with men, money, horſes, and proviſions; whereas 
the Athenians: would carry on the war in a remote 
country, poſſeſſed by their enemies, where, in Win- 
ter, news could not be brought them from home in 
Jeſs than four months; a country where all- things 
would oppoſe: the Athenians, and nothing be procured > 
but by force of arms: that, even if the expedition 
ſucceeded, it would not be productive of the mighty 
advantages expected from it; and, if it failed, ws - 
would reflect eternal diſgcace upon the Athetitan 
name: and that, for his own part, he was deter- 
mined not to go, unleſs he was ſupplied with every: 
thing neceſlary for carrying on the War, as he would 
not depend upon the caprice or precarious promiſes 
of allies. This ſpeech, however, inſtead of cool 
ing the ardour of the Athenians, as ,Nicias expected, 
ſerved on'y to enflame it more: and orders were 
immediately given for raiſing as many troops, and 
1 as many gallies as the generals thought 
neceſlary,z and the Jeyies accordingly. were, carried 
on in Athens, and other places, with, .ingredible.. 
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Before we enter upon the narration of the im- 
_ events that took place in the expedition to 
icily, it will be proper to ſay a few words re- 
ſpecting Syracuſe, the capital of that iſland. About 
the year of the world 2920, Corinth had acquired 
conſiderable reputation as a maritime power. As 
the improvement of navigation. generally leads to 
diſcovery, ſo it leads to commerce alſo, and to co- 
lonization. It had this effect on the Corinthians. 
They had not been long acquainted with Sicily, 
before they projected the ſcheme of peopling 
part of it with the natives of Peloponneſus. Ar- 
chias, therefore, a deſcendant of Hercules, was 
ſent thither with a fleet, furniſhed with every thin 
for ſuch an enterpriſe, He built an 
peopled Syracuſe; which, from the peculiar advan- 
tages it derived from its rich foil and capacious har- 
bour, ſoon became the moſt flouriſhing city in Sicily: 
in ſize, indeed, and beauty, it {+5 ra not to any city 
in Greece. It was long ſubject to Corinth, and 
governed by nearly the fame laws. But as it in- 
creaſed in power, it aimed at independence, and by 
degrees renounced its allegiance to Corinth. To 
its emancipation are owing the occurrences which 
we are now to recite. -  - 
The levies' being by this time completed, the 
rals reſolved to ſet fail immediately, after hav- 
ing appointed Corcyra as the place of rendez vous 
for moſt of the allies, and ſuch ſhips as were to carry 
the proyviſions and warlike ſtores. All the citizens, 
as well as foreigners, in Athens, flocked by day- 
break to the port of Pyræus, in order to behold this 
magnificent fight. It was, indeed, a ſpectacle well 
worth their curioſity ;- for neither Athens, nor any 
other city had ever fitted out ſuch a grand and gal- 
ant. fleet as the preſent. True it is, that thoſe 
which had been ſent againſt Epidaurus and Potidæa, 
were as conſiderable with reſpect to the * of 
2 » 9 | ers 
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ſoldiers and ſhips ; but then they were not equipped 
with ſo much magnificence, neither was their voyage 
fo long, nor the enterprize fo important. The city 
had furniſhed an hundred empty gallies, that is, 
threeſcore light ones, arid forty to tranſport the 
heavy-armed ſoldiers. Every mariner received 
daily a drachma, or ten pence Engliſh, for his pay, 
excluſive of what the captains of ſhips gave- the 
rowers of the firſt bench. When the ſhips were 
loaded, and the troops got on board; the trumpet 
ſounded, and folemn prayers were offered up for the 
ſucceſs of the expedition. Gold and ſilver cups 
were filling every where with wine, and the accuſ- 
tomed libations were poured out; the people, Who 
lined the ſhore, ſhouting at the fame time, and lift- 
ing up their hands to heaven, to wiſh their fellow- 
citizens a good voyage and ſucceſs. And now the 
hymn being fung, and the ceremonies ended, the 
ſhips failed one after another out of the harbour, 
after which they ſtrove to outſail one another, till 
they all arrived at Rgina. From thence they made 
to Corcyra, where the army of the allies was affem- 
bled with the reſt of the fleet. 

Upon their arrival at Sicily, the rals were 
divided in their opinions with regard to the place 
where they ſhould make a deſcent. Lamachus was 
for failing directly to Syracuſe, and attacking the 
town, be the inhabitants had time to recover 
from their firſt conſternation, But his propoſal 
was rejected, and it was thought more expedient to 
reduce the ſmaller cities firſt, Detaching, therefore, 
ten gallies to take a view of the harbour and ſitua- 
tion of Syracuſe, they landed with the reſt of their 
forces, and ſurprized Catana., "RH 

In the mean time, the enemies of Alcibiades 
took advantage of his abſence to traduce his cha- 
racter, which, indeed, was ſufficiently open to at- 
tack, * They accuſed him of having neglected the 

/ | proper 
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Proper method of invading Sicily, and they further 
charged him with impiety in proſauing the myſte- 
ves of Ceres. This was ſufficient to anduce the 
giddy multitude to recal their general; but for fear 
of exciting à tumult in the army, they only ſent 
him orders to return to Athens, that ſo he might 
pacify the people by his: preſence. Alcibiades pre- 
tended to obey the order with great ſubmiſſion ; 
hut reſlecting on the inconſtancy and caprice df 
His judges, he no foaner reached Thurium than he 
diſappeared, - and the galley, therefore, returned 
without him. For this act of contumacy he was 
condemned to death, his whole eſtate was confiſ- 
cated, and all the orders of religion were com- 
manded to curſe him. Some time after upon news 
being brought him that the Athenians had con- 
-deraned him to death, I hope, one day,” faid be, 
4 to make them ſenſible that I am ſtill alive.“ 
The Syracuſans had by this time put themſelves 
in a poſture: of defence, and. finding that Nicias did 
not advance towards them, they talked of attacking 
him an bis amps and ſome af them aſked, in a 
ſcoffing way, whether he was come into Sicily to 
ſettle at Catana? He was; rouzed by this inſult, 
and determined. todhew: them that he was deficient. 
neither, in caurage nor conduct. He was aſraid, 
however, of attacking the place by land for want of 
cavalry ; and it was almoſt; equally hazardous to 
make a deſcent. hy ſea: nevertheleſs he choſe the 
Hatter method, — ſucceeded . in it, by a ſtratagem. 
He had, gained a citizen of Catana to go as a de- 
ſerter to the Syracuſans, and to inform them, that 
the Athenians Jay every night in the town without 
their arms; and that eatly in the morning, on a 
«certain day appointed, they might ſurprize them, 
eine an their camp with all. thair arms. and bag- 


gage, burn their fleet in the harbour, and .deſtroy . 
_ their whole army. The Syracuſans gave elit ga. 
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this intelligence, and inarched with, all their forces: 
towards Catana, which Nicias was no ſooner” in- 
formed of, than he embarked his troops, and ſteer- 
ing away for Syracuſe, landed them there the next; 
morning, and fortified himſelf in the outſkirts f 
the town. The Syracuſans were ſo provoked at 
this trick being put upon them, that they immedi- 
oy returned to Syracuſe, and preſented themſelves 
without the walls in order of battle. Nicias 
marched out of his trenches to meet, them, and a, 
very ſharp action enſued, in which the Athenians, , 
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now devolved upon Nicias. The Syracuſans made 
another attempt to regain his poſt. Nicias was 
then ſick in the fort, and in bed, with only his ſer- 
vants about him. But when he found the enemy 
were forcing his entrenchments, he got up, and ſet 
fire to the engines, and other wood that lay ſcat- 
tered about the fort; which had ſo good an effect, 
that it ſerved as a ſignal to his own troops to come 
up to his relief; and fo terrified and confounded 
thoſe of the enemy, that they retreated into the 


Prom this time Nieias began to conceive great 
hopes of taking the place, the rather as ſeveral of 
the other eities of Sicily came over to his intereſt, 
and ſupplied his troops with all kinds of proviſions. 
Fhe Syracuſans, on their fide, ſeeing themſelves 
blocked up both by ſea and land, and deſpairing of 
being able to hold out much longer, were already 
beginning to think of a ſurrender. Nay, they had 
actually ſummoned à council to fettle the terms of 
a” capitulation, - when to their great joy and ſur- 
prize, becauſe contrary to their expectation, they 
faw Gylippus, the Lacedzmonian general, arrive 
with a force that ſoon relieved them from all their 
fears, and in a little time reduced the Athenians to 
a more deplorable ſituation than that in which they 
themſelves were now placed. Gylippus, conſcious 
of his own {ttength, and perhaps a little actuated 
by Spartan pride, ſent a herald to the Athenians to 
acquaint them, that he would allow them five days to 
leave Sicily. Nicias did not deign to give any anfwer 
to this propoſal, and both fides therefore prepared 
rr 

"Irv the firſt nents the Spartans de- 
ſeated, chiefly on account of the narrowneſs of 
where they fought, which was between the 
two walls, which the Athenians had raiſed to inveſt 
the city ; and as this prevented Gylippus from ex- 

Nen tending 
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tending his lines, or making uſe of his horſe, the 
Athenians got the better. Gylippus, however, had 
the magnanimity, or rather indeed good policy, to 
take the whole blame of the miſcarriage upon him- 
ſelf. He declared, that he, and not his men, were 
in fault ; and that he would ſoon give them an op- 
rtunity of recovering his honour and their own ; 
and accordingly the very next day attacking the 
enemy in a more advantageous ſpot, he obtained 
over them a more complete victory than they had 
done over him: ſo much does the event of a battle 
depend upon the nature of the ground where it is 
fought. | 25 15 
Nicias being by this means obliged to act upon 
the defenſive, took poſſeſſion of Plemmyrium near 
the great harbour, where he built three forts, and 
almoſt ſhut himſelf up in garriſon. Beſides, the 
Lacedæ monians were now conſiderably ſtren | 
by a reinforcement they receivad from Corinth. In 
this ſtate of affairs, Nicias wrote home a moſt 
melancholy account of his preſent ſituation. = 
told his countrymen, that, inſtead of beſiegi | 
Syracuſans, he himſelf was now beſieged by them 
and their allies: that the towns revolted from him, 
the ſlaves and mercenaties deſerted, 'and his 
troops were employed in guarding the forts and 
bringing proviſions, in which laſt ſervice man 
. of them were cut off by the enemy's horſe. 


e 
added, that unleſs a reinforcement was ſent him, 
equal to that with which he had originally ſet out, 
it was in vain to think of attempting any thing 
farther: and, in any event, he begged, that be 
himſelf might be recalled, as his health was ſo 


much impaired as to render him incapable of going 
on with the ſervice. - This laſt part ef his requeſt, 
— the Athenians would by no means con- 
ſent to: but they reſolved to ſend out Eurymedon 
and Demoſthenes with freſh ſupplies: the former 


imme- 
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immediately with: ten gallies, and the other early in 
the ſpring with a ſtronger force. At the fame time 
they appointed Merander and Euthydemus as afliſt- 
ants to Nicias; and theſe immediately joined him. 
But Gylippus was determined to be beforehand 
with the Athenians, and to cruſh, if poſſible, the 
force they now had in Sicily, before the ſuccours 
ſhould arrive. For this purpoſe he perſuaded the 
Syrucuſans to hazard a battle by ſea, while he ſhould 
endeavour to ſtorm the farts of Plemmyrium. The 
former part of the ſcheme failed; the latter ſuc- 
ceeded. The Athenians had only fixty ſhips to 
oppoſe to eighty of the Syracuſans; but as they 
were greatly ſuperior to them in naval ſkill, the 
at laſt got the better, though victory ſeemed at fi 
to inchne to the ſide of the enemy. The Athe- 
nians: Joſt three ſhips: in this engagement; but the 
Syracuſaus had nine funk, and three taken. In the 
mean time, Gylippus attacking the forts at Plem- 
myrium, while many of thoſe who defended them, 


were RR the ſhore in order to view the ſea- 


4 


AHight, he carried the greateſt of them by ſtorm; 
aud this ſo intimidated the garriſons of the other, tw 
that they abandoned them in a moment. 
. i: Encouraged by this ſucceſs, he reſol ved to repeat 
his blow before the arrival of the Athenian ſuc- 
cours. He therefore perſuaded the Syracuſans to 
venture another battle by ſea. They did fo, and 
with a greater degree of good fortune than had at- 
them on the ſormer occaſion. Nicias would 
willingly kave declined this engagement; but he 
Was over-ruled, or rather over-perfuaded, by his 
co colleagues, Menander and Euthydemus. The 
Athenians had ſeventy-five gallies, the Sy racuſans 
eighty. ITbe fuſt day the two fleets continued iu 
Jight of each other, without coming to a general 
engagement, and only a few ſkirmiſhes paſled be- 
tween them. The Syracuſans did not make — 
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leaſt motion the ſecond day. But on the third they 
came up much ſooner than uſual, when a great part 
of the day was ſpent in ſkirmiſhing, after which they 
retired. 'The Athenians,.not imagining! the would 
return again that day, did not keep themſelves in 
readineſs to receive them. But the Syracuſans hav- 
ing refreſhed themſelves in great haſte, and gone on 
board their gallies, attacked the Athenians un- 
awares, and in a little time threw them into irre- 
trievable confuſion, Theſe laſt, indeed, would have 
received a much more ſevere blow, had they not 
taken ſhelter behind their tranſports, which been 
previouſly drawn up in a line to protect them. 
They loſt, however, on this occaſion, ſeven gallies; 
and a great number of - their ſoldiers were either 
killed or taken priſoners. 1 4 mer 4 280) 
Wbile Nicias was; zeſlecting wick grief upon his 
preſent unhappy ſituation, and looking forward with 
terror to the ſtill more melancholy proſpect that lay 
before him, he was relieved from all his uncaſineſs, 
by the arrival of Demoſthenes's fleet, which nor, 
came forward in great pomp and ſplendour. It 
conſiſted of ſeventy- three gallies, on board of which 
were five. thouſand fighting men, and aboye three 
thouſand, archers, lingers, and bow men. I his Was 
2 force, which, if properly managed, might have 
turned the ſcale of victory yet once more in favour 
of the Atheuians.; but, by the precipitancy of De- 
moſthenes, and the other generals, in oppoſition to 
the more cautious. meaſures. recommended by, Nicias, 
it only ſerved, to heighten their diſgrace and the 
enemy's triumph. | ; 


it A WCD 


R was, reſolved, in a council of war, to attack 
the town, immediately; and, as a previous ſtep to it, 
to make themſelves maſters of -Epipolæ, In their 
ficſt aſlault-upon; this Jatter; place, which, was made 
by night, they ſtormed the outer entrenchment z 
but as they were advancing towards the ene 
T1 2. 
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they were ſuddenly attacked by the forces of the 
city, which had marched under arms out of their 


Unes, and were ſupported by Gylippus. Theſe, 


however, being ſeized with aſtoniſhment, which 
the darkneſs increaſed, were ſoon put to flight; but 
a body of Bœotians who followed them, made a 


more ' vigorous ſtand, and marching againſt the 


Athenians with their pikes preſented, repulſed them 
with great ſhouts, and committed a moſt dreadful 
fAaughter, This ſpread an univerſal terror through 
the reſt' of the army. Thoſe, who ' fled, either 
forced along ſuch as were advancing to their affiſt- 
ance, or elſe miſtaking them for enemies, turned 
their arms againſt them. They were now all mixed 
indiſcriminately, it being impoſſible, amidſt the hor- 
rors of fo dark a night, to diſtinguiſh friend from 
foe ; and death was frequently inflicted by that 
hand, from which, in the day-time, protection 
would have been received. The Athenians — 
for one another to no purpoſe; and from their often 


- aſking the word, by which only they were able to 


know one another, a ſtrange confuſion of ſounds was 
heard, which occaſioned no little diſorder ; not to 
mention that they by this means divulged their 
watch-word to the enemy, and could not learn 
theirs ;' becauſe, by their being together, and in a 
body, they had no occaſion to repeat it. In the 
mean-time, thoſe who were purſued, threw them- 
ſelves from the top of the rocks, and many were 


daſhed to pieces by the fall; and as moſt of thoſe, 


who eſcaped, ſtraggled from one another up and 


down the fields and woods, they were cut to pieces 


the next day by the enemy's horſe who purſued 


them. © Two thouſand Athenians were ſlain in this 


engagement, and à great quantity of arms was 
taken; choſe who fled having thrown them away, 


that they might be the better able to eſcape over 
precipices. © L 8 3 
885 Thus 
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Thus were at once blaſted all the flattering hopes 
which the Athenians had conceived on the arrival 
of Demoſthenes; and Gylippus having ſoon after 
made the tour of Sicily, and brought in with him a 
great number of freſh: troops, acquired by that 
means ſuch an indiſputed ſuperiority over the Athe-. 
nians, that theſe convinced of their utter in- 
ability to make any further head againſt him, re- 
ſolved immediately to abandon the iſland, and return 
to their own country. But juſt as they were upon 
the point of 5 (wholly unſuſpected by the 
enemy, who never ſuppoſed ny would quit the. 
iſland ſo foon) the moon was fuddenly eclipſed : 
and, as this was a phænomenon, with the real cauſe 
of which they were utterly unacquainted, they con- 
cluded it to be a prodigy or portent, and therefore 
dreaded the conſequences of it. It had been cuſ- 
tomary, upon former occaſions, to ſuſpend: the ex- 
ecution of any enterprize for three days after ſuch 

| an accident happened. But the ſoothſayers, being 
now conſulted, faid, that the Athenians muſt not 
fail till nine times three days were paſt (theſe are 
Thucydides's words) which doubtleſs was a myſte- 
rious number in the opinion of the people. Nicias, 
ſcrupulous to a fault, and full of a miſtaken vene- 
ration for thoſe blind interpreters of the will of the 
gods, declared that he would wait a whole revolu- 
tion of the moon, and not ſet fail till the fame day 
of the next month, as if he had not ſeen the planet 
ſhine with her uſual brightneſs the moment ſhe 
emerged from the ſhadow of the earth by which ſhe 
had been darkened. oo" © il 7 
The Syracuſans, however, being informed of the 
intended departure of the Athenians, were deter- 
mined not to let them retire in piece, and, if poſ- 
ſible, not even retire at all; but either to cut them 
off entirely, or oblige them to ſurrender as priſoners | 
of war, For this purpoſe, they attacked the en- | 


trenchments 
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trenchments immediately, and gained a ſtight ad- 
vantage over them. Ihe next day they made a 
ſ attack; and at the ſame time ſailed with ſe. 
venty-ſix gallies againſt eighty-ſix of the Athenians. 
After an obſtinate diſpute; the Athenians: were de- 
feated with the loſs: of ' eighteen of their ſhips, which 
were taken by the enemy, and their crews! cut to 
acne Eurymedon too, their commander; loſt his 
ife in the engagement. 073415 01 neben ee, 
AI order to prevent their eſcaping by ſea, the enem 
ſhut up the mouth of the great harbour, which was 
about ſive hundred paces wide, with gallies placed 
croſs-Wwiſe, and other veſſels, fixed with anchors 
and iron chains, and at the ſamie time made the re- 
quiſite preparations for a battle, in cafe they ſnould 
have courage to engage again. The (Athenians 
ſeeing themſelves conped up in this manner, and 
having no other means of procuring proviſions but 
by being maſters of the ſea, were obliged to hazard 
another engagement upon that elenient. Both 
commanders exerted all their eloquence to animate 
their men, and: none could be actuated by ſtrunger 
motives than now! influenced them; for upon the 
iſſue of the battle, Which was going: to be fought, 
depended not only their o-, rn hes and liberties, 
but even the fate of their native country. I his 
battle was more obſtinate and bloddy than any of 
the preceding ones. Phe ee en gr ge 
at the mouth of the: port, cahly took the hrt ſnips 
they came: to; but when they attemptedi io break 
the chain of the reſt, the enemy pculred lin upon 
them from all quarters. As near. two huridred gal- 
lies came ruſhing on each ſide into a narrow place, 
there muſt neceſſarily be very great confuſion, and 
the veſlels could not eaſily advance, or retire, or 
turn about to renew the attack. I be beaks of. the 
gellies, for. this reaſon, did little exrcution z but 
there were very furious and frequent. diſc 820 
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The Athenians were overwhelmed with a ſhower 
of ſtones, which always did execution from what- 
ever place they were thrown. whereas they de- 
fended themſelves only by ſhooting darts and arrows, 
which, by the motion of the ſhips,” were diverted 
from their aim, and ſeldom hit the mark at which 
they were levelled. Ariſton, the Corinthian, had 
ven the Syracuſans this counſel. 'T heſe diſcharges 
being over, the heavy- armed ſoldiers attempted to 
board the enemy's ſhips, in order to fight hand to 
hand: and it frequently happened, that while they 
were climbing up one fide of theſe, their own thips 
were entered on the other, fo that two or three ſhips ' 
were ſometime grappled: together, which occaſioned 
reat confuſion. ': Add to this, that the noiſe of the 
hips which daſhed againſt one another, and the 
difterent cries of the victors and vanquithed,: pre- 
vented the orders of the officers from being diftinaly 
heard. The Athenians wanted to force à paſſage, 
whatever might be the conſequence, in order to 
ſecure their return to their own country; and this 
the enemy endeavoured to prevent, that they might 
thereby gain a more complete victory. The two 
land armies, which were drawn up on the higheſt ? 
part of the ſhore, were ſpectators | of the action, 
while the inhabitants of the city ran to the walls in 
order to behold it. All theſe ſaw clearly, becauſe 
of their little diſtance from the fleets, every thing 
that patled, and contemplated the battle as from an 
amphitheatre, but not without great anxiety and 
terror. Attentive to, and ſhuddering at every 
movement, and the ſeveral changes of fortune that 
happened, they diſcovered the concern they hadqin 
the battle, their fears, their hopes, their grief, their 
Joy, by different cries and different geſtures; ſtretch- 
ing out their hands ſometimes towards the comba- 
tants to animate them, at other times towards hea- 
ven, to implore the ſuccour and protection: of they 
N 7 - gods, 
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At laſt the Athenian fleet, after making a 
and- vigorous. reſiſtance, was put to flight, and 


driven againſt the ſhore, "The Syracuſans on the 
walls, ſeeing their countrymen victorious, conveyed . 


the news to the whole city by an univerſal ſhout. 


The victors immediately failed towards Syracule, 
where they erected a trophy, while the Athenians | 


were ſo much dejected, that they did not even re- 
= the dead bodies of their fellow foldiers to be 
ivered to them, in order to. honour them with 


the rites of burial. 


% 


There now remained but two methods for them 


to chuſe ; either to attempt the paſſage a ſecond 


time, for which they had ſtill ſhips and ſoldiers ſut- 
ficient.z or to abandon their fleet to the enemy, and 
retire by land. Demoſthenes recommended the 


former, plan. 


but the ſoldiers were ſo much intimi- 


dated: by their late defeat, that they had not courage 


to undertake it. 


The ſecond method was therefore 


adopted; and they accordingly prepared to ſet out 
in the night, the better to conceal their march from 
the enemy. Hermocrates, however, the Syracuſan 


march that evening, 
rating their late victory, and ſolemnizing the 


celeb 


body of men. (amounting 


was extremely unwilling that ſo large a 


to near forty thoutand) 


ſhould be ſuffered to depart, leſt they ſhould fortify 
themſelves in ſome corner of the iſland, and renew 
the war. At the ſame time he knew it would be 


impoſſible to perſuade the Syracuſans to oppoſe their 


as they were then engaged in 


feſtival of Hercules. | He therefore fell upon another 
expedient. He ſent out a few horſemen, who were 
to pals for friends of the Athenians, and ordered 


them to tell Nicias not to retire till day-light, as 


oy racuſans lay in ambuſh for him, and had ſeized 


| the paſles. 
- Nicias was ſo weak as to belic 
gence, and. accordingly delayed his departu 


— 


believe this intelli- 


re not 
only 
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only that evening but the whole next day, in order 
that the ſoldiers might have more time to prepare 
for their march, and carry off whatever might be 
neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence. But this delay after- 
wards proved fatal to them. For early next morn- 
ing the enemy” took poſſeſſion of all the difficult 
avenues, fortified the banks of the rivers in thoſe 
where they were fordable, broke down the 
Edge and ſpread detachments of horſe up and 
down the plain, ſo that there was not one place 
which the Athenians could paſs without fighting. 
They ſet out upon their march the third day after 
the battle, with a deſign to retire to Catana, Their 
army was divided into two bodies, both drawn up in 
the form of a phalanx, the firſt being commanded 
by Nicias, and the ſecond by Demoſthenes, with the 
baggage in the centre. In this manner they pro- 
ceeded for ſeveral days, during which they were 
terribly harraſſed by the enemy, who hung upon 
their rear, and overwhelmed them with ſhowers of 
darts and arrows, but never would ſtand a general 
2 when the Athenians wheeled about. 
Finding, therefore, their numbers daily decreaſe, 
and being at the ſame time in extreme want of pro- 
viſions, they altered their plan, and, inſtead of con- 
tinuing their march to Catana, they directed their 
route towards Camerina and Gela. As this ſcheme 
was executed in the night, it was attended with 
ſo much confuſion, that the rear- guard, under De- 
moſthenes, ſoon parted from the main hody, and loſt 
their way. Next o the Syracuſans came up with 
them, and ſurrounded them in a narrow place; and 
though they detended themſelves for ſome time with 
incredible bravery, yet finding it impoſſible to effect 
their eſcape, they were at laſt obliged to ſurrender 
priſoners of war, which they did upon condition that 
they thould not be put to death, nor condemned to 
n F. perpetual 
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perpetual impriſonment. About fix thouſand men 


ſurrendered on theſe terms. 

In the mean time, Nicias proceeded on his march, 
and crofling the river Erineus, encamped on a moun- 
tain, where the enemy overtook him the next day, 
and ſummoned him to ſurrender, as Demoſthenes 
had done. Nicias at firſt could not believe what 
they told him concerning Demoſthenes, and there- 
fore begged leave to ſend ſome horſe to inquire into 
the truth; and when he found that matters really 
were io, he offered to defray all the expences of the 
war, provided they would ſuffer him to-quit the 
inland with his forces. But this propoſal was re- 
jected by the enemy, who immediately renewed the 
attack; and though Nicias defended himſelf during 
the whole night, and even continued his march next 
day to the river Aſinarus, yet he was quickly pur- 
- ſued thither by the Syracuſans, who threw moſt of 
the Athenians into the ſtream, the reſt having already 
thrown themſelves into it in order to quench their 
burning thirſt. Here the moſt terrible havock was 
committed; ſo that Nicias finding all things deſpe- 
rate, was obliged to ſurrender upon this ſingle con- 
dition, that Gylippus ſhould diſcontinue the fight, 
and ſpare the lives of his men. The lives of the 
men, indeed, were ſpared; but Nicias and Demoſt- 
henes, after being ſcourged with rods, were cruelly 
put to death, a ſtriking proof of the barbarity of the 
age. By this ſavage act, the Syracuſans tarniſhed 
the glory they had acquired by the gallant defence of 

their city, and the ſignal victory they had won. 
It muſt be owned, indeed, that Gylippus, and 
even many of the Syracuſans themſelves, did all 

they could to fave the lives of the Athenian gene- 
rals ; but the great body of the people, egged on 
by their orators, and particularly by Diocles, one 


of their moſt popular leaders, could be ſatisfied with 
| | : nothing 
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nothing leſs than the blood of theſe two illuſtrious 
men. The fate of Nicias is the more to be la- 
mented, as no man was ever more remarkable for 


humanity and good-nature ; and though he headed 


this expedition in obedience to the commands of 
his countrymen, yet he did every thing in his power 
to prevent them from undertaking it. Demoſt- 
henes too was a man of ſo reſpectable a character, 
that the famous orator of the fame name, many 
years after, valued himſelf on account of his being 
of the ſame family. 

As to the priſoners, they were ſhut up in the 
dungeons of Syracuſe, where many of them periſhed 
through want and bad treatment : and thoſe that 
ſurvived being afterwards fold for ſlaves, recom- 
mended themſelves ſo ſtrongly to their maſters by 
their modeſt, prudent, and ingenuous behaviour, that 
many of them ſoon obtained their liberty ; and 
ſome of them even owed that favour, to their being 
able to repeat the fineſt ſcenes of Euripides's tra- 
gedies, of which the. Sicilians were paſſionately: 
tond: ſo that when they returned to their own 
country, they went and faluted the poet as their de- 
liverer, and informed him of the great advantage: 


* 


they had derived from their being acquainted with 


his verſes. 


The Athenians were ſo little prepared to receive 
the news of this defeat, or rather, indeed, they were 


ſo confident of receiving news of a contrary nature, 
that they condemned to ceath the man that firſt 
brought the intelligence; but when they found that 
matters were really worſe than fame had reported, 
they were at once overwhelmed with grief and de- 
ſpair. They had never indeed been reduced to io 


deplorable a condition as they were now; having. 


neither horſe, foot, money, ſhips, nor mariners;-in 

a word, they ſunk into the deepeſt deſpondency, and 

expected every moment, that the enemy, elate w 
| F 2 8 
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fo great a victory, and ſtrengthened by the junction 
of the allies, . come — not Athens both 
ſea and land with all the forces of Peloponneſus. 
icero therefore had reaſon to ſay, when ſpeaking 
of the battles in the harbour of Syracuſe, that it 
was there the troops of Athens, as well as their 
— were ruined and ſunk; and that in this 
the power and glory of the Athenians were 
miſerably ſhipwrecked. 

The Athenians, however, did not ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be wholly dejected, but aſſumed courage 
from deſpair. They raiſed money on every fide for 
building new ſhips ; they retrenc all ſuperfluous 
expences; and they eftabliſhed a council of old 
men, to examine 'every matter before it was brought 
into the aſſembly of the people. In a word, they 
took every ſtep that could bly tend to retrieve 
their ruined affairs,. or at prevent them from 
growing worſe than they were. But nothing could 
reſtore them to their former ſplendid condition; for 
from/ this time forward, the Athenians preſent us 
with a very different picture from what have 
' hitherto done, We are no longer to behold them 
making a figure in arts and arms, giving leſſons in 
politeneſs, humanity, philoſophy, and war, to all 
the nations around, and aiming at the erection of 
an empire, which, if once thoroughly eſtabliſhed, 
would have bid defiance to all the neighbouring 
| Rates, Inſtead of aſpiring to the — of their 
neighbours, they are now content with defending 
their own territories at home : inſtead of directing 
the councils, and conducting the confederate armies 
of Greece, they now confine all their attention to 
their own private affairs; they in a manner become 
annihilated ; they fade from the eye of the hiſtorian ; 
and other nations, whoſe names have hitherto been 
ſcarcely mentioned, emerge from obſcurity. ; 
| | , 
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It was in this deplorable ſtate of the Athenian 
affairs, that Alcibiades made propoſals of returning 
home, provided the adminiſtration of the republic 
were put into the hands of the great and powerful, 
and not left to the populace, who had expelled him. 
In order to induce his countrymen to agree to theſe 
terms, he offered to procure them not only the 
favour of Tiſſaphernes, the king of Perſia's lieute- 
nant, with whom he had taken refuge, but even 
that of the king himſelt, upon condition they would 
aboliſh the democracy, or popular goverament ; be- 
cauſe the king, he ſaid, would place more confidence 
in the engagements of the nobility, than in thoſe of 
the giddy and capricious multitude, The chief man 


who oppoſed his return, was Phrynicus, one of the 


enerals; who, in order to accompliſh his purpoſe, 


that Alcibiades was uſing his utmoſt endeavours to 
engage Tilanhernes in the Athenian intereſt, He 
oftered, further, to betray to him the whole army 


practices being all detected by the good underſtand. 
ing between Alcibiades and Aſtyochus, he was ſtript 


of his office, and afterwards ſtabbed in the market» 


lace, ; | 
g In the mean time, the Athenians proceeded to 
complete that change of government which had been 
propoſed to them by Alcibiades ; the democracy be- 
gan to be aboliſhed in ſeveral of the ſmaller cities, 
and ſoon aſter the ſcheme was carried boldly into 


execution in Athens itſelf by Pyſander, who had the 


chief hand in this tranſaction. To give a new form 
to the government, he cauſed ten commiſſaries, with 
abſolute power, to be appointed, who were, how- 
ever, at a certain fixed time, to give the people an 
account of what they had done. At the expiration 
of that term, the general aſſembly was ſummoned, 


F 3 


in which the firſt reſolution was, that every one 


ent word to Aſtyochus, the Lacedzmonian general, 


and navy of the Athenians. But his treaſonable 
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ſhould be admitted to make ſuch propoſals as he 


thought fit, without being liable to any accuſation, 
or conſequent penalty, for infringing the law. It 
-was afterwards decreed, that a new council ſhould 
-be formed, with full power to adminiſter the public 
affairs, and to elect new magiſtrates. For this pur- 
poſe five preſidents were eſtabliſhed, who nominated 
one hundred perſons, including themſelves. Each 
of theſe choſe and aſſociated three more at his own 
pleaſure, which made in all four hundred, in whom 
an abſolute power was lodged. But to amuſe the 
people, and gratify them with the ſhadow of a po- 


pular government, whilſt they inſtituted à real oli- ' 
- garchy, it was ſaid, that the four hundred would call 


a council of five thouſand citizens to aſſiſt them, 
whenever they ſhould find it neceſſary. "The aſſem- 
blies of the people, indeed, were ſtill held as uſual 
but nothing was done in them but by order of the 
four hundred. In this manner were the Athenians 
deprived of their liberty, after having enjoyed it 
almoſt a hundred years, from the time of deſtroying 
the tyranny of the Piſiſtratide., 

This decree having paſſed without oppoſition, after 


the breaking up of the aſſembly, the four hundred, 


armed with daggers, and attended by an hundred 
and twenty young men, whom they made uſe of 
when any emergency required it, entered the ſenate, 
and compelled the fenators to retire, after having 
paid them the arrears of their ſalaries that were till 
Cue. They elected new magiſtrates out of their 
own body, obſerving the utual ceremonies upon 
ſuch occaſions. They did not think proper to re- 
call thoſe who had been baniſhed, leſt they ſhould 


-authorize- the return of Alcibiades, whoſe uncon- 


troulable ſpirit they-dreaded, and who would ſoon 


have made himſelf maſter of the government. A- 


huſing their power in a tyrannical manner, they put 
1 death ;- others _ baniſhed,” and confiſcated 


their 


[ 
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their eſtates with impunity. All who ventured to 
oppoſe this change, or even to complain of it, were 
butchered upon falſe pretexts, and thofe were inti- 
midated who demanded juſtice of the murderers. 
'The four hundred, ſoon after their eſtabliſhment, 
ſent ten deputies to Samos for the army's approbation 
of their conduct. | 

The army, in the mean time, which was at Samos, 
proteſted againft theſe proceedings in the city : and, 
by the perſuaſion of Thraſybulus, recalled Alcibi- 
ades, and created him general, with full power to 
ſail directly to the Pyræus, and cruſh this new ty- 
ranny. Alcibiades, however, would not give wa 
to this raſh opinion, but went firſt to ſhew himſelf 
to Tiſſaphernes, and let him know, that it was now 
in his power to treat with him, either as a friend or. 
an enemy. By which means he awed the Athenians 
with Tiffapherngs, and Tiſſaphernes with the Athe- 
nians. When, afterwards, the four hundred ſent to 
Samos to vindicate their proceedings, the army was 
for putting the meſſengers to death, and perſiſted in 
the deſign upon the Pyræus; but Alcibiades, by op- 
poling it, manifeſtly ſaved the commonwealth. . 

- Meanwhile the innovation in Athens had occa- 
ſioned ſuch factions and tumults, that the four hun- 
dred were more intent upon providiag for their own 
ſafety, than carrying on the war: and, the better 
to accompliſh this purpoſe, they fortified that part- 
of the Pyræus which commands the mouth of the 
haven, and reſolved, in caſe of extremity, rather to 
let in the Lacedzmonians, than expoſe their perſons 
to the fury of their fellow- citizens. The Spartans 
took occaſion, from theſe diſturbances, to hover 
about with forty-two gallies, under the conduct of 


Hegeſandrides; and the Athenians, wich thicry-lix, 


under Timochares, were forced to engage them, 
but loſt part of theit fleet, and the reſt were diſ- 
Sly jon a F4& perſed. 
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perſed. To add to which, all Eubcea, except Oreus, 
revolted to the Peloponneſians. | 

This failure of ſucceſs gave the finiſhing blow to 
the power of the four hundred. The Athenians, 
without delay, depoſed them, as the authors of all 
the calamities under which they groaned. Alcibiades 
was recalled by unanimous conſent, and earneſtly 
ſolicited to make all poſſible haſte to the aſſiſtance 
of the city. But judging that if he returned imme- 
diately to Athens, he ſhould owe his recal to the 
compaſſion and favour of the people, he reſolved to 
render his return glorious and triumphant, and to 
deſerve it by ſome conſiderable exploit. 

For this purpoſe, leaving Samos with a ſmall 
number of ſhips, he cruized about the iſlands of Cos 
and Cnidos; and having learnt that Mindarus, the 
Spartan admiral, had failed to the Helleſpont with 
his whole fleet, and that the Athenians were in pur- 
ſuit of him, he ſteered that way With the utmoſt 


expedition to ſupport them, and arrived happily with 
his eighteen veſlels at the time the fleets were en- 
gaged near Abydos, in a battle which laſted till 
night, without any advantage on either fide. His 
arrival gave ew Courage e She Spartans at firſt, 
who belieyed he was {till their friend z but Alcibiades 
hanging out the Athenian flag in the admiral's gal- 


ley, Nen fell upon them, and put them to 
flight; and purſuing his blow, ſunk many of their 
vellels, and made a great ſlaughter of their ſoldiers, 
who had leaped into the ſea, to fave themſelves by 


ſwimming. Te Athenians, after, having 

thirty of their gallies, and retaken thoſe they had 

loſt, erected a trophy. | : 

__ © Alcibiades, after this victory, went to viſit Tiſla- 

phernes, who was ſo far from receiving him as he 

expected, that he immediately cauſed him to be 

ſeized, and ſent away to Sardis, telling him that he 

had orders from the king to make war upon the 
Athenians 3 
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Athenians ; but the truth is, he was afraid 2 
accuſed to his maſter by the Peloponneſians, 
thought, by this act of injuſtice, to purge himſelf 


from all former imputations. Alcibiades, after thirty 


days, made his eſcape to Clazomenz, and ſoon after 


bore down upon the Peloponneſian fleet, which rode 
at anchor before the port of Cyzicus. With twenty 
of his beſt ſhips he broke through the enemy, pur- 
ſued thoſe who abandoned their veſlels, and fled to 
land, and made a great flaughter. The Athenians 
took the enemy's whole fleet, and made themſelves 
maſters of Cyzicus, while Mingimis, the Lacedz- 
monian general, was found among the number of 
the ſlain.” | 
Alcibiades well knew how to make uſe of the ad- 
vantage he had gained; and, at the head of his vic- 
torious troops, took ſeveral cities which had revolted 
from the Athenians. Calcedon, Salymbria, and By- 
zantium, were among the number. Thus fluſhed 
with ſucceſs, he ſeemed to deſire nothing more than 
to be once more ſeen by his countrymen, as his 
preſence would be a triumph to his friends, and an 
inſult to his enemies. He accordingly ſet fail for 
Athens. Beſides the ſhips covered with bucklers 
and ſpoils of all forts, in the manner of trophies, 2 


great number of veſſels were alſo towed after him by 


way of triumph; he diſplayed likewiſe the enſigns 
ornaments of thoſe he had burnt, which were 
more than the others, the whole amounting to about 
two hundred ſhips. 
It is faid, that reflecting on what had been done 
_ him, upon approaching the port, he was 
ruck with ſome apprehenſions, and was afraid to 


quit his veſſel, till he ſaw from the deck a great 


number of his friends and relations, who were come 
to the ſhore to receive him, and earneſtly intreated 
him to land. As ſoon as he was landed, the multi- 
tude, who came out to meet him, fixed their eyes 
L F 5 | upon 
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upon him, thronged about him, ſaluted him with loud 
acclamations, and crowned him with garlands. He 
received their congratulations with great ſatisfaction; 
he deſired to be diſcharge.! from his former condem- 
nation, and obtained from the prieſts an abſolution 
from all their former denunciations. 
v Yet,” notwithſtanding theſe triumphs, the real 
power of Athens was now no more: the ſtrength of 
che ſtate was gone; and even the paſſion for liberty 
was loſt in the common degeneracy. of the times. 
Many of the meaner ſort of people earneſtly de- 
fired Alcibiades to take upon him the ſovereign 
323 and to ſet himſelf above the reach of envy, 
y ſecuring all authority in his own pern. But 
the great were neither ſo warm nor ſo in;udicious, 
An their expreſſions of gratitude. They contented 
themſelves with appointing him generaliſſimo of all: 
their forces ; they granted him whatever he de- 
manded, and gave him for colleagues the generals 
moiſt agreeable to him. He ſet fail accordingly, 
with an hundred ſhips, and ſteered for the iſland of. 
Andres, that had revolted, where having defeated. 
the inhabitants, he went from thence to-Samos, in- 
tending to make that the ſeat of war. In the mean 
time, the Lacedæmonians, alarmed at his ſucceſs, 
made choice of a general every way qualified to 
make head againſt him. This was Lyſander, who, 
though born of the higheſt family, had been enured 
to hardſhips from his earheſt youth, and was ſtrongly 
attached to the manners and diſcipline of his coun- 
try. He was brave, ambitious, circumſpect, but, at. 
the ſame time, cunning, crafty, and deceitful ; and 
theſe latter qualities ran ſo much through his whole. 
life, that it was uſually faid of him, that he cheated 
children with foul play, and men with oaths : and it 
is reported to, have been a mexim of his, that when 
the lion's ſtrength fails, we muſt make uſe of the 
.. 220 t a2 390 him De 7 
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. -Lyſander, having brought his army to Epheſus, 
gave orders ſor aſſenblüng ſhips of burden from all 
parts, and erected a dock for the building of gal- 
lies; he made the ports free for merchants, and by 
encouraging trade of every kind, he laid the founda- 
tion of that ſplendour and magnificence, to which 
Epheſus afterwards attained... Meanwhile, receiving 
advice that Cyrus, the king, of Perſia's ſon, was ar- 
rived at Sardis, he went thither to pay him a viſit, 
and at the ſame time to complain to him of the 
conduct of Liſſaphernes, whoſe duplicicy, he ſaid, 

had proved fatal to their common cauſe. Cyrus 
was ſufficiently diſpoſed to liſten to any complaints 
againſt Liſſaphernes, to whom he. himſelf had a per- 
ſonal enmity, and he therefore came readily into the 
views of Lyſander, and at his requeſt increaſed the pay 
of the ſeamen. - This laſt circumſtance had a ſur- 
priſing effect. It almoſt - inſtantly unmanned the 
gallies of the Athenians, and ſupplied the Lacede- 
monian fleet with plenty of failors, Who, without. 
enquiring into the juſtice of the cauſe. on either 
fide, went over to that party which gave the belt 


"dice was this the only misfortune wWhieh the Athe-- 
nians now met with. For Alcibiades being obliged. 
to leave the fleet, in order to raiſe the ſupplies, 
gave the command of, it to Antiochus, with ſtrict 
orders not to attack, or engage the enemy in his 
abſence: But Ant iochus, deſirous of diſtinguiſhing. 
bimſelf by ſome great action before the return of 
Alcibiades, ſailed away directly for Epheſus, and 
uſed every art to provoke the enemy to: an engages 
ment. Lyſander at firſt contented himſelf. with 
ſending out a few ſhips to repel his inſults; but the 
Athenian gallies advancing to ſupport their com- 
mander, other Lacedæmonian veſſels likewiſe came 
on, till at laſt both fleets, arrived, and the engage 
ment became general. 12 a ſharp ſtruggle, > bye 
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ſander obtained the victory, having killed Antiochus, 
and taken fifteen of the Athenian gallies. It was 
in vain that Alcibiades ſoon after came up to the 
relief of his friends; it was in vain that he offered 
to renew the combat; Lyſander was too wiſe to 
hazard the advantage he had gained by venturing 
on a ſecond engagement. e 17s | 
This misfortune proved fatal to the reputation of 
Alcibiades, though indeed it was his own glory 
that ruined him; for the people, from his unin- 
terrupted ſucceſs, had conceived ſuch a high opi- 
nion of his abilities, that th t it impoſſible 
for him to fail in any thing he ſeriouſly undertook : 
and they therefore now began to queſtion his in- 
tegrity, and deprived him of the command of the 


About the ſame time, Callicratidas was appointed 
to ſucceed L „ whoſe year was expired. 
equal to his eſſor in courage, 


and greatly ſuperior in probity and juſtice, being as 


open and ingenuous, as the other was cunning and 
crafty. His firſt attempt was againſt Methymna 
in Leſbos, which he took by ſtorm. He then 
threatened Conon, who had Alcibiades, 
that he would make him leave off debauching the 
ſea: and accordingly ſoon after purſued him into 
the port of Mitylene with an hundred and ſeventy 
fail, took thirty of his ſhips, and beſieged him in 
the town, from which he cut off all proviſions. 
| N ips more out of the twelve 

i the relief of Conon. Then 

that the Athenians had fitted out their whole 
ing of an hundred and fifty ſail, he 
is ſhips under Etonicus, to carry on 

f Mitylene, and with an hundred and 
more met the Athenians at Arginuſz, over- 
init Lefbos. His pilot adviſing him to retreat 
> the enemy were ſuperior in number, 

' | 44 Sparta, 


— 
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« Sparta,” replied he, „will be never the worſe 
inhabited though I ſhould be flain.” The fight ac- 
cordingly was immediately begun, and was main- 
tained for a long time with equal bravery on both 
fides, till at laſt the ſhip of Callicratidas, chargin 
through the midſt. of the enemy, was ſunk, — 
the reſt fled. The Peloponneſians loſt about ſeven 
fil, and the Athenians twenty-five, with moſt of the 
men in them. F | 
The Athenian admirals, inſtead of being reward- 
ed for the victory they had gained, were ſeverely 
puniſhed for a ſuppoled neglet of duty. They 
were accuſed of not having done their utmoſt to 
ſave their men who had been ſhipwrecked; and 
they were 3 home in irons, to anſwer 
for their conduct. They alledged in their defence, 
that they were purſuing the enemy; and, at the 
ſame time, gave orders about taking up the men to 
thoſe whoſe buſineſs it more peculiarly was; parti- 
cularly to Theramenes, who now appeared againſt 
them; but yet that their orders could not be exe- 
cuted, on account of a violent ſtorm which hap- 
pened at that time. This plea ſeemed fo ſatisfactory, 
that ſeveral ſtood up and offered to bail them: but, 
in another aſſembly, the popular incendiaries de- 
manded juſtice, ſo awed the judges, 
crates was the only man who had courage enough 
to declare, that he would do nothing cont to 
law, and accordingly refuſed to act. After a long 
debate, eight of the ten were condemned, and fix 
of 'them were put to death; among whom was 
Pericles, the ſon of the great ſtateſman of the ſame 
name. He maintained, that they had failed in no- 
thing of their duty, as they given orders for 
the dead bodies being taken up; that if any one 
were guilty, it was I heramenes himſelf, who being 


charged with theſe orders, had neglected to put 


them in execution: but that he accuſed — 


— 


that So- 
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and that the tempeſt, 'which came on unexpectedly 
at the very inſtant, was a ſufficient apology, and 
entirely freed the accuſed from all kind of, guilt. 
He demanded that a whole day ſhould be allowed 
them to make their defence, a favour not denied. 
to the moſt criminal, and that they ſhould be tried 
ely. He repreſented, that voy were not in 
e leaſt obliged to precipitate a ſentence, in which 
the lives of the moſt illuſtrious citizens were con- 
cerned; that it was in lame meaſure; attacking the 
gods; to make them reſponſible for the winds and: 
weather; that they could not, without the mot. 
— — Ads: and injuſtice, inflict death upon 
the conquerors, to whom they ought rather to de- 
eree | crowns. and henouts, or give up the defenders: 
of their country to the rage of thoſe who envied 
chem; that if they did ſo their unjuſt judgment 
would be followed bx a ſudden, but vain repentauce,. 
which would leave Sehind it the ſharpels ae, 
and cover them with eternal r 
Among the number alſo * a per- 
ſon equally eminent for his valour and his probity: 
as he was carrying to execution he demanded to be; 
heard, — Athenians,” ſaid he, I with the. ſen- 
tence» you: have paſſed u upon us may not prove the 
misfortune of the republic; but I have. one favour, 
to aſk-of you. in behalf of my colleagues and myſelf, 
which is, to acquit us before the gods of the vows 
we made to them for you aud ourſelves, as we are. 
not in a condition to diſcharge them; for it is to, 
their aid, invoked before the dattle, we acknow-. 
ledge, that we are ii dabted for the victory gained 
by us over the enemy.“ There was not a 
eitizen that did not melt into tears at this diſcourſe, 
ſo full of piety and religion, and behold; with ſur- 
prize: the moderation of, a.perſon,. who ſeeing him- 
ielf; unjuſtly condemned, did not, however, expreſs 
N reſentment, nor even utter a complaint 
1 againſt 
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"againſt his judges, but was ſolely intent, in favour 


of an ungrateful country, which. had doomed them, 


to periſh, upon what it owed to the gods in com- 
mon with them for the. victory they had lately ob- 
talnge= > |: 25155125 25a b 

This complication. of injuſtice and ingratitude- 


gave the finiſhing blow to the affairs of the Athe- 


nians: they ſtruggled for a while. after the defeats 
at Syracuſe, but from this time-forward. they ra- 
pidly. declined, though. ſeemingly. in the arms os 
victory. The enemy, after: their defeat, had once: 
more recourſe to Lyſander, who. had. fo often led: 
them to conqueſt; in him they placed their. chief: 
confidence, and earneſtly ſolicited. his return. The: 
Lacedæ monians, therefore, to gratify their allies,. 
and yet to. obſerve their laws, which. forbade that 
honour being twice conferred on the ſame; perſon, 
ſent him with an inferior title, but wich the power 
of admiral. Thus appointed, Lyſander ſailed to- 
wards the Helleſpont, and laid ſiege to Lampſacus, 
which he took by ſtorm, and abandoned it. ta the: 
mercy of the ſoldiers. The Athenians who fol- 
lowed bim eloſe, upon the news. of. his ſuccels,, 
ſteered forward towards Oleſtus, and from thence 
failing along the coaſt, halted. over againſt the, 
enemy. at Ægos Potamos, a. place fatal to. the- 
Athenians. e le i 

The Helleſppnt is not above two thoufand paces: 
broad in that place. The two fleets ſeeing: them 
ſelves ſo near each. other, expected only. to , reſt that. 
day, and hoped to. came. to an engagement on the 
next. But Lyſander had another deſign. in view. 
He commanded the ſeamen and pilots. to go on 
board their gallies, and hold themſelves in readineſs, 
as if they were really to fight next morning. Hes 
kkewiſe commanded the land army to be drawn up 
in battle - array upon the coaſt, and to wait his or- 
ders in profound ſilence. On the morning, as ſoony 

* . | N as 
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as the ſun was riſen, the Athenians rowed towards 
them with their whole fleet, and offered them bat- 
tle. . This, however, Lyſander did not think pro- 
per to accept, even though his ſhips were ranged in 
rfe& order, with their heads towards the enemy. 
he Athenians aſcribing this conduct to fear or 
cowardice, retired in the evening, and, thinkin 
they were in no danger, went aſhore to amuſe — 
| _ themſelves, as if no enemy had been nigh, 
this laſt circumſtance Lyſander was fully in- 
formed, by ſome gallies he ſent out to obſerve their 
motions. To throw them, therefore, into ftill 
eater ſecurity, and put them more off their guard, 
allowed the three following days to paſs in the 
fame manner, during each of which the Athenians 
came regularly up, and offered him battle, which 
he as regularly perſiſted to decline. 
In the mean time Alcibiades, who ſince his diſ- 
grace had lived in Thrace, and was much better 
inted with the character of the Lacedzmonians, 
techs with that of Lyſander, than the 
preſent Athenian generals, came and warned them 
of their danger : he even offered, with a body of 
Thracian troops, to attack the enemy by land, and 
thus force them to a battle. But the Athenian ge- 
nerals, | jealous of their honour, and thinking, that, 
if the event proved ſucceſsful, Alcibiades would en- 
joy all the glory, and, if otherwiſe, the whole 
blame would fall upon them, not only refuſed his 
aſſiſtance, but even objected his ſalutary advice. 
The conſequence was, that on the evening of the 
fifth day, when they had retired as uſual, and their 
men were all gone on ſhore, and diſperſed up and 
down the country, Lyſander came ſuddenly upon 
them with his whole force, and attacking in 
this unprepared and defenceleſs condition, he eaſily 
made 'a capture of their whole fleet, except nine 
gallics, (including the facred ſhip) with which 
£06 7 N Go: Conon 
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Conon contrived to eſcape to Cyprus, where he took 
refuge with Evagoras. This was one of the moſt 
maſterly ſtrokes of generalſhip that ever was per- 
formed in ancient, or perhaps even in modern times; 
for by it Lyſander, in the ſpace of an hour, put an 
end to a war, that had already laſted twenty-ſeven 
years, and but for him would probably have laſted 
much longer. 

The number of priſoners amounted to three 
thouſand, and the fate of theſe is a ſhocking proof 


of the barbarous manners of the age; for it cannot 


be denied that, with all their attainments in elo- 
quence and poetry, and the other arts that depend 
upon the imagination, the Greeks and Romans were 
#8 inferior to the moderns, not merely in their 


nowledge of nature, but in civility, politeneſs, and 


in every thing that tends to humanize the mind of 
man. The fact is, theſe unhappy men were in- 


— — I 9 89 1 
Naur gur tes thanah 7. was laid to be only 
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by way of retaliation : for that the Athenians had 


gauſed to be thrown down a precipice all the men 
that were taken in two Lacedæmonian gallies, and 
had likewiſe made a decree for cutting oft the thumb 
of Me rignt hand of all the priſoners of war, in order 
to diſable them from handling the pike, and that they 
might be fit only to ſerve at the oar. Philocles, 
the chief author both of this barbarous act and this 
ſevere decree, was now called upon to ſhew what 
he could urge in his defence, when he haughtily re- 
plied—** Accuſe not people of crimes who have 
no j but as are victors, uſe your right, 
and do by us as we had done by you if we had con- 


whole number was Adamantus, who had op- 
poſed the decree. yy 

The Athenians were no ſooner informed of the 
entire defeat ot their army, than they were over- 
whelmed with conſternation. They already * 
er e | ey 


red.” The only perſon that was ſaved out of 
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: ſaw Lyfander at their gates, nor was it long be- 
— he came there. But — he did ſo, he — 
manded all the Athenians, that were ſcattered up 
and down in different parts of Greece, to take ſhelter 
in Athens on pain of death. This he did with a de- 
ſign ſo to crowd the city, that he might be able ſoon 
to reduce it by famine. And indeed, in a little time, 
he actually 1 reduced it. For Agis and Pauſanias, 
the two kings of Sparta, having beſieged it by land, 
and Lyſander himſelf blocking it up by fea, the 
- wretched Athenians, after undergoing the moſt in- 
tolerable hardſhips, were driven to ſuch extremity, 
that they ſent deputies to Agis, with offers of aban- 
doning all their poſſeſſions, their city and port only 
excepted. The haughty Lacedzmonians referred 
their deputies to the ſtate itſelf, and when theſe ſup- 
pliants' made known their commiſſion to the Ephori, 
they were ordered to depart, and come again with 
other propoſals if they expected peace. | 

At length Theramenes, an Athenian, undertook 
to manage the treaty with Lyſander ; and, after a 
conference which laſted three months, he received 
full powers to treat at Lacedemon. When he, 
attended by nine others, arrived before the Ephori, 
ſome of the confederates repreſented the neceſſity 
of deſtroying Athens entirely, without liſtening to 
any further propoſals. © But the Lacedzmonians 
told them, that they - would. not conſent to the de+ 
ſtruction of a city, which had preferved the gene- 
ral independence of Greece in the moſt critical 
juncture, and they therefore agreed to a peace upon 
theſe conditions: that the long walls 2 
tions of the Piræus ſhould be demoliſhed ; that they 
mould deliver up all their ſhips: but twelve; that 
= ſhould reſtore their exiles ; that they ſhould 
e a league offenſive and defenſive with the La- 

cedzzmodians, and ſerve them in all their expeditions 

7147 T heramenes 


* 
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Theramenes being returned with the articles to 
Athens, was aſked why he acted in a manner fo 
contrary to the intentions of Themiſtocles, and gave 
thoſe walls into the hands of the Lacedæmonians, 
which he built in defiznce of them? „“I have my 
e, ſaid he, „upon "Themiſtocles's deſign; he 
raiſed theſe walls for the preſervation of the city, 
and I for the very fame reaſon would have them 
deſtroyed ; for, if walls only fecure a city, Sparta, 
which has none, is in a very bad condition.“ 
Such an anſwer would not have ſatisfied the Athe- 
nians at any other time ; but being now reduced to 
the laſt extremity, it did not admit of a long debate 
whether they ſhould accept the treaty: At laſt Ly- 
fander, coming to the Pyræus, demoliſhed the walls 
with great ſolemnity, and all the in{ulting triumphs 
of mutic ; and thus was a period put to the famous 
Peloponneſian war, the longeft,. the moſt expenſive, 
and the moſt bloody, in which Greece had ever 
been engaged. þ 


It would be unpardonable in us not to pay that | 


tribute of gratitude and reſpect, which is due to 
the memory of thoſe exalted geniuſes, whoſe labours 
adorned the nations of their own time, and have 
poliſhed and humanized all ſucceeding ages. Wars 
and political conteſts ſerve but to depopulate the 
earth, or to fill the minds of men with animo- 
ſity and hate; while the labours of the hiſtorian, 
the fancies of the poet, and the diſcoveries of the 
philoſopher, enlighten the underſtanding,” meliorate 
the heart, and teach us fortitude and reſignation; 
Such peaceful and improving arts well deſerve 
our notice. More eſpecially does the cultivation 
of them in Greece deſerve our attention, as many 
of the writers of that country were renowned for 
military and political, as well as literary accompliſh« 
ments. . * | j * 124 o 
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Of Homer it was unneceſſary to ſay much, his 
merit being well known. It is pred 10 that 
he was the firſt of the Grecian poets. There ſeem 
to have been authors prior to him, from whom he 
he has borrowed in the execution of his Iliad; but as 
he was the firſt poet of note, it was not unnatural 
to place him at the head of all ancient bards, 
Seven different places contended for the honour of 

iving him birth, but Smyrna ſeems to have the 
ſt claim. He is ſuppoſed to have been born about 
two hundred and forty years after the deſtruction 
of Troy. | 

Heſiod was either contem with Homer, or 
lived immediately after him. IT beir works will not 
dear a compariſon. Homer is ſtately and ſublime, 
While Heſiod is plain and agreeable. But when we 
fay ſo, we dd not mean to detract in the leaſt from 
ſhe reputation of Reed. To write with caſe and 
propriety was all he aimed at, ang tut b coma 
Attai 


About the beginning of the war which preceded 
the peace concluded between the Athenjans and 
Lacedzmonians for fifty years, died Aſchylus, the 
Athenian dramatic writer. He has the ſame claim 
to the title of father of tragedy, which Homer has 
to that of epic poetry. For though he was not the 
firſt who attempted that fort of compoſition, yet 
be was the firſt who reduced it to any kind of re- 
- gularity or method. In the days of Solon, T heſpis 
made à conſiderable improvement, by introducing 
a fl whoſe buſineſs was to relieve the 
chorus, by the recital of ſome extraordi ad- 
venture. It was ZEſchylus who exchanged the 
cart of Theſpis for a theatre: who 1 
iety of performers, each taking a part in the re- 
F 
manner ſuited to his character. The ſtyle of Af 
chylus is pompous, and ſometimes ſublime, __ 
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from being harmonious. He is frequently too fo 
very obſcure, that it is no eaſy matter to find out 
his meaning. The chief object of his pieces is 
terror; and, to do him juſtice, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that few dramatic writers have ſurpaſſed him 
in exciting that paſſion, | 
During that period, in which Greece was fo 
much diſtracted by the Peloponneſian war, there 
flouriſhed Sophocles, Euripides, Ariſtophanes, &c. 
among the poets; Herodotus and 'Thucydides 
among the hiſtorians; and Socrates among the 
philolophers. | 
Sophocles had applied ſo Mtenſely to the ſtudy of 
tragedy, when a young man, that his firſt piece was 
ju not inferior to the very beſt of thoſe of 
AÆſchylus. Both theſe poets were ſtately in their 
manner, but ÆEſchylus was the more ſublime, 
That advantage, however, was more than coun- 
terbalanced by the verſatility of Sophocles's genius, 
and by his ſuperior perſpicuity ow | eloquence, He 
was alſo more ſucceſsful than his maſter in his ap- 
1 and though he did not harrow 
up the breaſt by terror, he ſoftened it more by pity, 
and acquired, of courſe, the reputation of being a 
more amiable and polite writer, Sophocles was 
likewiſe much more bappy than his predeceſſor in 
the conduct of his plots, He made them more in- 
tereſting by being more artful, He alſo contrived 
to make the performances of the chorus bear a 
relation to the main action, and ſo rendered the 
whole entire, He wrote a hundred and twenty 
ies, of which ſeven only remain, He lived 
to the age of 85, and then is ſaid to have died of joy 
for the ſucceſs of his laſt piece, as /Eſchylus is re- 
ported to have done of grief for being foiled by him 
in his firſt, 1 
Euripides, the rival of Sophocles, aimed not at 


the lofty trains of Æſchy lus, or of his great com- 


petitor. 
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petitor. He is more ſententious and moral than 
either of them, and ſeemed to have as ſtrong a de- 
ſire to inſtruct mankind, as to obtain their applauſe. 

Corre dneſs and elegance were the qualities of ſtyle 
which he appears to have admired. He is leſs art- 
ful and magnificent than Sophocles, but then he is 
more natural and more uſeful. We have already 
mentioned a circumſtance much to his honour, the 
emancipation of many of the Athenians who were 
made priſoners at Syracuſe, becauſe they were able 
to repeat ſome of his beautitul verſes. 

While tragedy was improving in the hands of 
Sophocles and Furipiah, comedy was advancing 
under the guidance of Eupolis, Cratinus, and Ari- 
ſtophanes. But the moſt diſtinguiſhed of this kind 
was Ariſtophanes. At the fame time that he en- 
tertained the Athenians with his pleaſantry, he laſh- 
ed them with his ſatire. True it is, he did not 
poſſeſs much of that fine raillery, which has given fo 
ſmooth, and yet ſo ſharp an edge to modern comedy: 
but then he had fire and ſtrength; and as he in- 
troduced his characters by their real names, occu- 
| Fes, &c. his performances were often more re- 

iſhed, and, very probably, more uſeful than thoſe of 

ians. 

2 to hiſtory, Herodotus is conſidered as the fa- 
ther of that ſpecies of compoſition in Greece. He 
wrote the hiſto ory of the wars between the Greeks 
and Perſians, and gave a detail of the affairs of al- 
moſt all other nations, from the reign of Cyrus to 
that of Xerxes. His work conſiſts of nine books. 
It is clothed in the Ionic dialect, and i: is a perfect 
model of ſimplicity and elegance. 

Thucydides is eſteemed a more able writer than 
even Herodotus. He wants, indeed, that native 
elegance for which his predeceſſor is "admired, but 
then he is more judicious and energetic, He wrote 
the hiſtory of the Peloponneſian war. = 
- 9 | 3 


* 
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Of Socrates, Plato, Ariſtotle, Demoſthenes, and, 
other illuſtrious Grecian writers and. Philoſophers, 
mention is made in the difterent parts of this work. 
There 1s a circumſtance that merits our attention 
here: the diſcovery of the Metonic, or golden number, 
by Meton. That philoſo;1er flouriſhed a little be- 
fore the commencement of the Peloponneſian war, 
and was much eſteemed by the Athenians. Pindar 
was a native of Thebes, and contemporary with 


Meton. 


CHAP. X. 


FROM THE DEMOLITION OF THE ATHENIAN 
' POWER, TO THE DEATH OF SOCRATES, 


HOUGH the Lacedæmonians would not con- 


ſent to the entire deſtruction of Athens, as 


they would not be guilty, they ſaid, of putting out 
one of the eyes of Greece, yet they not only re- 
duced it to the loweſt condition in point of politi- 
cal conſequence, but even altered the form of its 
government; for they compelled the people to 
aboliſh the democracy, and ſubmit to the govern- 
ment of thirty men, who were commonly known 
by the name of the thirty tyrants. The Greeks, 
indeed, were ſufficiently diſpoſed to give that name 
to men of virtuous characters ; but theſe rulers of 
Athens, who were the mere creatures of Nea 


der, appear to have deſerved, in every reſpect, 


the moſt opprobrious appellation. Inſtead of com- 
piling and publiſhing a more perfect body of laws, 
which was the pretence for their being choſen, 
they began to exerciſe their power of life and 
death; and though they appointed a ſenate, and 
other magiſtrates, they made no further uſe of them 
than to confirm their own authority, and fee their 
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commands executed. At firſt, it is true, they pro- 
ceeded with ſome caution, and condemned only the 
moſt profligate ſort of citizens, viz. ſuch as lived 
by informing and- giving evidence againſt their 
neighbours 3 but this was only to blind the eyes 
of the populace ; their real deſign was to make 
themſelves abſolute; and as they well knew, that 
this could not be done without a foreign power, 
they next contrived to have a guard ſent them 
from Sparta, This guard was commanded by one 
Callibius, whom they ſoon won over to their de- 
figns ; and from this time forward they proceeded 
to at without controul, filling the city with the 
blood of thoſe, who, on account of their riches, 
— or good qualities, were moſt likely to op- 
e them, 
"On of their firſt acts of cruelty was to procure 


the death of Alcibiades, who taken refuge in 


the dominions of Perſia, This man, though driven 
from his country, did not ceaſe to intereſt himſelf 
in its welfare, and the tyrants dreading, that, b 
his popularity at Athens, where he was ſtill muc 
beloved, he would thwart all their ſchemes, en- 
treated the Lacedemonians to rid them of fo for- 


- midable an ent, This requeſt the Lacedz- 


monians had the meanneſs to comply with, and ac- 
cordingly wrote to Pharnabaſus, the Perſian gover- 
and he, in his turn, was no 
leſs baſe and unprincipled, for without having re- 
ceived any perſonal injury from Alcibiades, he rea- 


dily promiſed to take him out of the way, The man- 


ner of this great man's death did not diigrace the high 
character for courage he had maintained during lite, 
The aſſaſſins ſent 5 ny him, were afraid to at- 
tack him openly, They, therefore, ſurrounded the 
houſe in which he was, and ſet it on fire, Alci- 
biades forced his way through the flames, ſword in 


| hand, and drove the barbarians beforo him, _—_— 
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of whom had the courage to oppoſe him ; but all of 
them diſcharging their darts and javelins upon him 
from a diſtance, he at laſt fell covered with wounds, 
and inſtantly expired. Timandra, his miſtreſs, took 
up his body, and having covered and-adorned it 
with the fineſt robes ſhe had, ſhe made as mag- 
nificent a funeral for it as her preſent circumſtances 
would allow. To what we have already faid of 
Alcibiades, it may not be improper to add, that his 
great popularity, wherever he reſided, was princi- 
pally owing to the extreme verſatility of his genius, 
and the ſurpriſing facility with which he accommo- 
dated himſelf to the manners and cuſtoms of dif- 
ferent people; for in this reſpect no man ever ex- 
ceeded, or perhaps even equalled him. Plutarch 
ſays, that at Sparta he was hardy, frugal, and re- 
ſerved; in Ionia, luxurious, indolent, and gay 3 and 
when tranſacting affairs with the king of Perſia's 
lieutenants, he ſurpaſſed even theſe men themſelves 
in pomp and magnificence. f 

The tyrants, though eaſed of their apprehenſions 
from this quarter, began to dread an oppoſition 


from another, that is from the general body of the 


people, whom they well knew to be diſſatisfied with 
their conduct; and they therefore inveſted three 
thouſand citizens with ſome part of their power, 


and by their aſſiſtance kept the reſt in awe. En- 
couraged now by ſuch an acceſſion of ſtrength, theß 


ſoon proceeded to ſtill greater extremities than any 
they had hitherto ventured on; they agreed to ſingle 
out every one his man, to put him to death, and 
ſeize their eſtates for the maintenance of their guard. 
Theramenes, one of their number, was the uy 
man that was ſtruck with horror at their proceed- 
ings: Critias, therefore, the principal author of 
this deteſtable reſolution, thought it neceſſary to 
take him out of the way, and he accordingly ac- 
culed him to the ſenate 69 iu _ 

the 
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the government. Sentence of death was immediate! 
paſſed upon him, and he was obliged to drink the 
Juice of hemlock, the uſual mode of execution at 
that time in Athens. Socrates, whoſe diſciple he 
had been, was the only perſon of the ſenate who 
ventured to appear in his defence; he made an at- 
tempt to reſcue him out of the hands of the officer 
of juſtice, and, after his execution, went about as 
it were in defiance of the thirty, exhorting and ani- 
mating the ſenators and citizens againſt them. 
The tyrants thus freed from the oppoſition of a 
colleague, whoſe preſence alone was a continual 
reproach to them, ſet no longer any bounds to their 
cruelty and rapacity. Nothing was now heard of 
but impriſonments, confiſcations and murders ; 
every one trembled for himſelf or his friends, and 
amidſt the general conſternation which had ſeized 
the citizens on account of their perſonal danger, all 
hope ſeems to have been loſt of recovering public 
liberty. 

The Lacedzmonians, not content with ſupport- 
ing the thirty tyrants in the exerciſe of their cru- 
elty, were unwilling to let any of the Athenians 
eſcape from their hands. 'I hey publiſhed an edict 
to prohibit the cities of Greece from giving them 
refuge, decreed that ſuch of them as fled ſhould be 
delivered up to the thirty, and condemned all thoſe 
who contravened this edict to pay a fine of five talents. 
Two cities only, Megara and Thebes, rejected 
with diſdain ſo unjuſt an ordinance, The latter 
went {till farther, and publiſhed a decree, that 
every houſe and city of Bœotia ſhould be open and 
free for any Athenian that deſired protection; and 
that whoever did not aſſiſt a fugitive Athenian who 
was ſeized, ſhould be fined a talent. Thraſybulus, 
a man of an admirable character, who had long 
deplored the miſeries of his country, was now the 
firit to relieve it. At Thebes he held a conſul- 

25 | tation 
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tation with his fellow-citizens, and the reſult was, 
that ſome attempt, with whatever danger it might 
be attended, ſhould certainly be made for reſtoring 
the public liberty. Accordingly, with a party of 
thirty men only, as Nepos ſays, but as Xenophon 
more probably relates, of near ſeventy, he ſeized 
upon Phyle, a ſtrong caſtle on the frontiers of At- 
tica. This enterprize alarmed the tyrants, who 
immediately marched out of Athens with their 
three thouſand followers, and their Spartan guard, 
and attempted the recovery of the place, but were 
repulſed with loſs. Finding they could not carry 
it by a ſudden aſſault, they reſolved upon a ſiege; 
but not being ſufficiently provided for that purpole, 
and a great ſnow falling in the night, they were 
forced to retire the next day into the city, leaving 
only part of their guard to prevent any farther in- 
curſions into the country. 
Encouraged by this 8 Thraſybulus no lon- 
er kept upon the defenſive, but marching out af 
hyle by night at the head of a thouſand men, made 
himſelf maſter of Pyræus. The thirty flew thither 
with their troops, and a battle ſufficiently warm en- 
ſued ; but as the ſoldiers, on one fide, Farb with 
ſpirit and ardour for their liberty, and, on the 
other, with indolence and neglect for the power of 
their oppreſſors, the victory was not long doubtful, 
but followed the better cauſe; the tyrants were 
overthrown ; Critias was killed upon the ſpot; and, 
as the reſt of the army were taking to flight, Thra- 
ſybulus cried out, Wherefore do you fly from me 
as from a victor, rather than aſſiſt me as the avenger 
of your liberty? we are not enemies but fellow- 
citizens; neither have we declared war againſt the 
City, but againſt the thirty tyrants.” He entreated 
them to remember, that they had the ſame origin, 
country, laws, and religion; he exhorted them to 
pity their exiled brethren, to reſtore to them their 
2 country, 
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country, and reſume their liberty themſelves. This 


diſcourſe had the deſired effect. The army, upon 


their return to Athens, expelled the thirty, and ſub- 
ſtituted ten perſons to govern in their room, but 
whoſe conduct proved no better than that of their 
predeceſſors. 

Though the government was thus altered, and 
the thirty deprived of their power, they ſtill had 
Hopes of being re-inſtated in their former authority, 
and ſent deputies to Sparta to demand aid. Lyſan- 
der was for granting it to them; but Pauſanias, 
who then reigned in Sparta, moved with compaſ- 
ſion at the deplorable condition of the Athenians, 


favoured them in private, and obtained a peace for 


them : it was ſealed with the blood of the tyrants, 
who having taken arms to reſtore themſelves to 
power, were put to the ſword, and Athens left in 
ful] poſſeſſion of its liberty. Thraſybulus then 
propoſed an amneſty, by which the citizens engaged 
upon oath that all paſt actions ſhould be buried in 
oblivion, The government was re-eſtabliſhed upon 
Its ancient footing, the. laws recovered their former 
vigour, the magiſtrates were elected with the uſual 
ceremonies, and democracy was once more reſtored 
to this unfortunate people. Xenophon ſays, that 
this inteſtine commotion conſumed as many in eight 
months, as the Peloponneſian war had done in ten 
cars. | 
1 From Europe we muſt now paſs over into Aſia, 
which was the ſcene of the next great action, in 
which the Greeks were concerned. This was no 
other than the famous expedition of Cyrus, the 
younger ſon of Darius Nothus, late king of Perſia, 
who had long entertained hopes of being one 
day able to dethrone his elder brother, Artaxerxes. 
He had, indeed, made ſeveral attempts for this pur- 
pol already, and had as often been pardoned by hi 
er, at the carneſt entreaty of their mother Pa 
| ryſatis. 
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ryſatis. Artaxerxes carried his generoſity to a {til 
greater, and even to an imprudent length ; for he 
beſtowed upon Cyrus the abſolute command of all 
thoſe provinces that had been left him by the will 
of his father. Cyrus no ſooner found himſelf in 
this exalted ſituation, than he began to uſe every art 
for the accompliihment of his ambitious project; 
and with this view he engaged in his ſervice a body 
of thirteen thouſand Greeks under the command of 
Clearchus, an able Lacedæmonian officer, who had 
been baniſhed his native country, and for ſome time 
reſided at the court of Cyrus. Theſe were joined 
by a great number of Perſians from the provinces: 
which Cyrus himſelf commanded, as well as from 
thoſe under the government of Tiſſaphernes, where 
ſeveral cities had revolted in his favour. The com- 
mon Grecians, however, were entire ſtrangers to- 
the purpoſe for which they were enliſted, nor was 
any one let into Cyrus's deſign but Clearchus him- 
ſelf. When the troops, therefore, began their 
march, and had advanced- as far as Tarſus, the 
Greeks refuſed to proceed any farther, rightly ſuſ- 
pecting that they were intended againſt the king, 
and loudly exclaiming that they had not entered 
into the ſervice upon that condition. Clearchus 
had need of all his dexterity and addreſs to ſtifle 
this commotion in its birth. At firſt he made uſe 
of authority and force ; but finding theſe had little 
effect, he deſiſted from an open oppoſition to the 
ſentiments of the ſoldiers : he even affected to enter 
into their views, and to ſupport them with his ap- 
probation and credit, By this artful evaſion he- 
appeaſed the tumult, and made the men eaſy for 
the preſent; and they choſe him and ſome others 
for their deputies. Cyrus whom he had ſecretly” 
apprized of every thing, made anſwer, that he was 

ing to attack Abrocomas, his enemy, at twelve 


ys march from thence, upon the Euphrates. 
8 3 When 
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When this anſwer was reported to them, though 
they plainly ſaw againſt whom they were going, 
they reſolved to proceed, and only demanded an 
augmentation of their pay. Cyrus, inſtead of one 
daric a month to each ſoldier, promiſed to give 
them one and a half. And the more to ingratiate 
himſelf, -when he was told, that two officers had 
deferted from the army, and was adviſed to purſue 
and put them to death, he publickly declared, that 
it ſhould never be ſaid he had detained any one per- 
ſon in his ſervice againſt his will ; and he therefore 
ordered their wives and children, who had been 
left as hoſtages in his army, to be ſent after them. 
A conduct fo wiſe, and apparently generous, had a 
ſurpriſing effect in gaining the affections of the ſol- 
diers, and made even thoſe his firm adherents who 
before were averſe to his cauſe. 

As Cyrus advanced by long marches, he received 
intelligence from all quarters, that the king did 
not intend to come to a battle with him directly, 
but had refolved to wait in the interior parts of 
Perſia till all his forces were aſſembled ; and that, 
to ſtop his progreſs, he had ordered an intrench- 
ment to be thrown up on the plains of Babylon, 
with a ditch of five fathoms broad, and three deep, 
extending the length of twelve paraſangs, or leagues, 
from the Euphrates to the wall of Media. Between 
the Euphrates and the ditch, a way had been left of 
twenty feet in breadth, by which Cyrus paſſed with 
his whole ariny, having reviewed it the day before. 
The king had neglected to diſpute this paſs with 
him, and ſuffered him to continue his march to- 
wards Babylon, 

As Cyrus expected to engage every moment, he 
took care to proceed in order of battle, giving the 
command of the right wing of the Greeks to 
Clearchus, and that of the left to Menon. At 
length he diſcovered his brother's army, — to 

twelve 
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twelve hundred thouſand men, beſides a ſelect body 
of ſix thouſand horſe, approaching and preparing to 
attack him. 

The place where the battle was fought was called 
Cunaxa, about twenty-five leagues from Babylon, 
Cyrus getting on horſeback, with his javelin in his 
hand, commanded the troops to ſtand to their arms, 
and proceed in order of battle, The enemy, in 
the mean time, who were headed by Artaxerxes in 
perſon, advanced ſlowly and in good order. This 
fight extremely ſurprized the Greeks, who expected 
to have found nothing but tumult and confuſion in 
ſo great a multitude, and to have ſeen them ruſhing 
on with ſtrange and hideous outcries, 

The armies were not diſtant above four or five 
hundred paces, when the Greeks began to ſing the 
hymn of battle, and to march on ſoftly at firſt, 
and with ſilence. When they came near the ene- 
my, they ſet up great cries, ſtriking their darts 
upon their ſhields to frighten the horſe ; and then 
moving altogether, they ſprung forward. upon the 
barbarians with all their force, who did not wait 
their charge, but took to their heels, and fled uni- 
verſally, except Tiſſaphernes, who ſtood his ground 
with a ſmall part of his troops. 

Cyrus ſaw with pleaſure the enemy routed by the 
Greeks, and was proclgimed king by thoſe around 
him; but he did not give himſelf up to vain joy, 
nor as yet reckoned himſelf ſure of the victory. 
He perceived that Artaxerxes was wheeling his right 
wing to attack him in flank, and marched directly 
againſt him with ſix hundred horſe. Diſcovering 
his brother, he cried out, with eyes ſparkling with 
rage, I ſee him ! and ſpurred againſt him, followed 
only by his principal officers: for his troops had 
quitted their ranks, to purſue the fugitives, which 
was a Capital blunder. _ The battle then became, in 
{ome meaſure, a ſingle combat between Artaxerxes 
G 4- and 
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and Cyrus; and the two brothers were ſeen tranſ- 
ported with rage and fury, endeavouring, like 
Eteocles and Polynices, to plunge their ſwords into 
each other's hearts, to afſure themſelves of the 
throne by the death of their rival. 

Cyrus having forced his way through thoſe who 
were drawn up before his brother, joined him, and 
Killed his horſe, that fell with him to the ground : 
he roſe, and was remounted upon another, when 
Cyrus attacked him again, gave him a ſecond 


wound, and was preparing to give him a third, in 
hopes that it would prove his laſt. The king, like 


a lion wounded by the huntſman, was only more 
furious from the ſmart, and ſprung forward, impe- 
tuouſly puſhing his horſe againſt Cyrus, who running 


headlong, and without regard to his perſon, threw 


himſelf into the midft of a flight of darts aimed at him 


from all fides, and received a wound from the king's 


Javelin, at the fame time that all the reſt diſ- 
charged upon him. Cyrus fell dead; ſome ſay by 
the wound given him by the king; others affirm, 
that he was' killed by a Carian foldier, to whom, as 


a reward, Artaxerxes granted the privilege of bear- 


ing a golden cock on the point ot his ſpear at the 
head of the army. The principal officers of his 


court, reſolving not to ſurvive ſo good a maſter, 


were all killed around him: a certain proof, ſays Xe- 
nophon, that he well knew how to chuſe his friends, 


-and that he was truly beloved by them. Arizus, 
who ought to have been the firmeſt of all his ad- 


herents, fled with his right wing, as ſoon as he 
heard of his death. 

Artaxerxes, after having cauſed the head and 
right hand of his brother to be cut off, purſued 
the enemy into their camp. Arizus had not ſtopped 


there, but having paſted through it, continued his 
Tetreat to the place where the army bad Po 


. 
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the day before, which was about four leagues diſ- 
tant, 
Tiſſaphernes, after the defeat of the greateſt part 
of his left wing by the Greeks, led on the reſt 
againſt them, ald by the fide of the river, paſſed 
through the light-armed infantry of the Greeks, . 
who opened to give him a paſſage, and made their 
diſcharges upon him as he paſſed, without loſing a 
man. They were commanded by Epiſthenes of 
Amphipolis, who was eſteemed an able captain. 
Tiſtaphernes kept on without returning to the 
charge, becauſe he perceived he was too weak, and 
went forward to Cyrus's camp, where he found the 
king, who was plundering it, but had not been able 
to * the quarter defended by the Greeks, Who 
ſaved their baggage. | 

The Greeks on their fide, and Artaxerxes on his, 
who did not know what had paſſed elſewhere, be- 
lieved each of them that they had gained the vic- 
tory : the firſt, becauſe they had put the enemy to 
flight, and purſued them; and the king, becauſe 
he had killed his brother, beat the troops he had 
fought, . and plundered their camp. The matter 


was ſoon cleared up.on both ſides. Tiſſaphernes, 
upon his arrival at the camp, informed the king, 
that the Greeks had defeated his left wing, and 


purſued it to a great diſtance ; and the Greeks, on 
their ſide, learnt, that the king, in purſuing Cy- 
rus's Jeft, had penetrated into the camp. Upon 
this advice, the king rallied his troops, and marched 
in queſt of the enemy, and Clearchus, being re- 


turned from purſuing the Perſians, advanced to op- 


poſe him. 


The two armies were very ſoon near each other, 


when, after ſeveral movements on both ſides, in 
order to gain the advantage of the ground, they at 
laſt came to a battle, and the Greeks routed the 
barbarians with the ſame facility as before. They 
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even purſued them to a hill at a conſiderable diſ- 
tance, where the enemy ventured to halt, and were 
reparing to attack them a ſecond time, when the 
erſians, dreading another overthrow, betook them- 
ſelves again to flight in the utmoſt diſorder, 
A As it was almoſt night, the Greeks laid down 
their arms to reſt themiclves, much ſurprized that 
neither Cyrus, or any from him, appeared; and 
imagining, that he was either engaged in the pur- 
ſuit of the enemy, or was making himſelf maſter 
of ſome important place (for they were ſtill igno- 
rant of his death, and the defeat of the left wing 
of the army) they determined to return to their 
camp, and found the greateſt part of the baggage 
taken, with all the proviſions, and four hundred 
waggons laden with corn and wine, which Cyrus 
had expreſsly cauſed to be carried along with the 
army for the Greeks, in caſe of any preſſing ne- 
ceſſity. They paſſed the night in the camp, the 
greateſt part of them without any refreſkment, con- 
cluding that Cyrus was alive and victorious. But 
When they heard of his death, they ſent to Arizus, 
as conqueror and commander in chief, to offer him 
the Perlian crown. Meanwhile the king alſo con- 
fidering himſelf as conqueror, ſent to them to ſur- 
render their arms, and implore his mercy ; repre- 
ſenting to them at the ſame time, that as they 
were in the heart of his dominions, ſurrounded 
with vaſt rivers and numberleſs nations, it would 
be impoſlible for them to eſcape his vengeance, and 
therefore they had no other choice left but to ſubmit 
to the preſent neceſſity. 

Upon debating among themſelves what anſwer 
they ſhould return, Proxenus defired to know of 
the heralds, upon what terms the king demanded . 
their arms: if as a conqueror, it was in his power to 
take them ; if upon any other footing, what would 
he give them in return. He was ſeconded by Xe- 
"1. A wao faid, that they had nothing left but 

taeir 
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their arms and their liberty, and that they could 
not preſerve the one without the other. Clearchus 
obſerved to the ſame effect, that if the king was 
diſpoſed to be their friend, they ſhould be better 
able to ſerve him with their arms than without ; if 
their enemy, they ſhould have need of them for their 
defence. Some, indeed, ſpoke a milder language; 
that as they had ſerved Cyrus faithfully, they. would 
alſo ſerve Artaxerxes, ff he would employ them; 
and provided he would, at the ſame time, put them 
in poſſeſſion of Egypt. At laſt it was agreed, 
that they ſhould remain in their preſent ſituation, 
without either advancing or retreating ; and that if 
they did either, it ſhould be looked upon as a de- 
claration of war; ſo that the treaty ſeems to have 
been 3 in ſuch a manner, as to avoid givin 
a direct aniwer, and merely to amuſe the king an 
gain tune, 

While this affair was in agitation, they received 
Ariæus's anſwer, that there were too many great 
men in Perſia to let him quietly poſſeſs the throne, 
for which reaſon he intended to ſet out early the 
next morning on his return to Greece; and that, 
if they had a mind to accompany him, they muſt 
join him that night in his camp; which they ac- 
cordingly all did, except Milthocytus, a Thracian, 
who went over with a party of three hundred men 
and forty horſe to the king. The ret, in conjunc- 
tion with Arizus's forces, decamped by break of 
day, and continued their march until ſun ſet, when 
they diſcovered from the neighbouring villages, that 
the king was in purſuit of them. 

Clearchus, who had the command of the Greeks, 
ordered his men to halt, and prepared for an engage- 
ment, The king of Perſia, intimidated by ſo reſo- 
* lute a conduct, ſent heralds, not to demand their ſur- 
render, but to propole terms of. accommodation. 
When Clearchus was e of their arrival, he 


ordered 


league's diſtance from the 
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ordered his attendants to bid them wait, and to tell 
them that he was not yet at leiſure to hear them. 
He purpoſely put on an air of haughtineſs and 
er to denote his intrepidity, and, at the 

me time, to ſhew the fine appearance and good 
condition of his troops. When he advanced with 
the moſt ſhewy of his officers, expreſsly choſen for 
the purpoſe, and had heard what the heralds had to 
fay, he made anſwer, that they muſt begin with 
giving battle, becauſe his men being in want of 
proviſions, they had no time to loſe. The heralds 
having carried back this meſſage to their maſter, re- 
turned immediately; which ſhewed that the king, 
or whoever ſpoke in his name, was not far off 
They ſaid they had orders to conduct them to vil- 
lages where they would find plenty of proviſions, 
and conducted them thither accordingly. 

After three days ſtay, Tiflaphernes arrived, and 
inſinuated to them the good offices he had done 
them with his maſter. Clearchus vindicated him- 
ſelf and his men by alledging, that they were en- 
gaged in this expedition without knowing the enemy 


- againſt whom they were to fight; that they were free 


from all engagements, and would commit no act of 
hoſtility againſt the Perſian king, if he would allow 
them to return quietly, I iſſaphernes aſſured them 
that they ſhould meet with no obſtruction: on the 


contrary, that they ſhould be ſupplied with all 


kinds of proviſions in their mareh; and, the more 
effectually to enſure their ſafety, that he himſelf 
would accompany them on the way. But this 
fatrap's duplicity was equal to his cruelty. For 
the barbarian army —_— encamping at about a 

recians, lett ſome room 
for ſuſpicion ; and when they were arrived on the 
banks of the river Zabatus, Tiſſaphernes pretended 


that ſome of Clearchus's principal officers had en- 


deavoured to ſow jealouſies between the two armies ; 
i | an 
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and that if he would bring them to his tent the next 
day, he would point out the perſons he had in his 
eye. Clearchus was ſo weak as to agree to this pro- 
poſal ; and accordingly he, together with Menon, 
Proxenes, Agis, and Socrates, went to the Perſian 
general's tent, where they had no ſooner arrived, 
than, on a ſignal given, they were inſtantly ſeized, 
their attendants put to the ſword, and themſelves, 
after being ſent bound to the king, were beheaded 
in his preſence. 

The conſternation of the Greeks, upon being 
informed of this maſſacre of their generals, may be 
more eaſily conceived than deſcribed. They were 
now near two thouſand miles from home, ſurrounded 
with great rivers, extenſive foreſts, and inimical 
nations, without any ſupplies of proviſions. In this 
forlorn condition they were almoſt overwhelmed- 
with deſpair, and could think of taking neither 
refreſhment nor repoſe; but they recovered ſome 
faint hopes, when they began to reflect upon the 
abilities of Xenophon, a young Athenian, who had 
accompanied Proxenes into Aſia, and had hitherto 
ſerved as a volunteer in the army. This was that 
Xenophon, afterwards ſo famous as an hiſtorian ; 
and his conduct ſeemed equal to his eloquence, in 
which he ſurpaſſed all the reſt of mankind. This 

oung ſoldier went to ſome of the Greek officers 
in the middle of the night, and repreſented to them 
that they had no time to loſe; that it was of the 
laſt importance to prevent the bad deſigns of the 
enemy ; that, however ſmall their number, they 
would render themſelves formidable, if they behaved 
with boldneſs and reſolution ; that valour, and not 
multitudes, determines the event of battles ; and 
that it was neceſſary, above all things, to nominate 
generals immediately, becauſe an army without 
commanders, is like a body without a ſoul. A 
council was immediately held, at which an duped 
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officers were preſent ; and Xenophon being deſired 
to ſpeak, explained at large the reaſons he had at 
firſt but ſlightly touched upon; and, by his advice, 
commanders were appointed. They were, Tima- 
fion for Clearchus, Xanthicles for Socrates, Clcanor 
for Agis, Phileſius for Menon, and Xenophon for 
Proxenes. | 

Before break of day they aſſembled the army. 


The generals made ſpeeches. to animate the men, 


and Xenophon among the reſt. “ Fellow-ſoldiers,” 


faid he, „the lois of ſo many brave men by vile 
treachery, and the being abandoned by our friends, 
is very deplorable ; but we muſt not ſink under our 
misfortunes ; and, if we cannot conquer, let us re- 
folve rather to periſh gloriouſly, than tall into the 
hands of barbarians, who would inflict upon us the 
eateſt miſeries : let us call to mind the glorious 
battles of Platza, 'Thermopylz, Salamis, and man 
others, wherein our anceſtors, though with a mall 
number, have fought and defeated the innumerable 
armies of the Perſians, and thereby rendered the 
name alone of Greeks for ever formidable. It is to 
their invincible valour we owe the honour we 
poſſeſs, of acknowledging no maiters upon earth but 
the gods, nor any happineſs but what conſiſts with. 
liberty. Thoſe gods, the avengers of perjury, and 
witneſſes of the enemy's treaſon, will be favourable 
to us ; and as they are offended by the violation, of 
treaties, and take pleaſure in humbling the proud 
and exalting the humble, they will alſo follow us to 
battle, and combat for us. For the reſt, fellow- 
foldiers, we have no refuge but in victory, which 
muſt be our hope, and will make us ample amends 
for whatever it coſts us to attain it. And I ſhould 
think, if it were your opinion, that, for the making 
a more ready and leſs difficult retreat, it would be 
proper to rid ourſelves of all the uicleſs baggage, 
and to keep only what is abſolutely neceſſary in L 
| march,” 
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march.” All che ſoldiers that moment lifted: up 
their hands, to ſignify their approbation of what 
had been ſaid, and without loſs of time ſet hre to 
their tents and baggage ; ſuch of them as had too 
much equipage, giving it to others who had too 
little, and deſtroying the reſt. 

The van was led by Cheriſophus the Spartan 
general, and Xenophon, with T'imaſion, brought up 
the rear. They directed their march towards the 
heads of the great rivers, in order to paſs them 
where they were fordable. But they had not ad- 
vanced far, before they were overtaken by a party 
of the enemy's archers and ſlingers, commanded b 
Mithridates, which galled their rear, and wounded 
ſeveral of them, who being heavy-armed, and with- 
out cavalry, could make no reſiſtance. Lo prevent 
the like inconvenience, Xenophon furniſhed two 
hundred Rhodians with flings, and mounted fifty | 
more of his men upon baggage horſes ; ſo that when 
Mithridates came up with them a ſecond time, and 
with a much greater body, he was repulſed with loſs, 
and the Greeks made good their retreat to the city 
of Lariſſa on the banks of the Tigris. From thence 
they marched to another deſolate city, called Mepſila; 
and about four leagues from that place, I iſſaphernes 
came up to them with his whole army, but after ſe- 
veral ſkirmiſhes was obliged to retire. They after- 
wards met with ſome obſtruction in paſſing an emi- 
nence which the enemy had ſeized, but from this 
they ſoon found means to diſlodge them, and de- 
ſcended into the plain on the other fide. 

Their difficulties, however, ſeemed to multiply 
as they advanced; for they were now hemmed in 
on the one hand by the river Tigris, and on the 
other by almoſt impaſſable mountains, inhabited by 
the Carduci, a fierce and warlike people, who, as 
Xenophon ſays, had, in theſe dangerous paſſes, en- 
tirely deſtroyed an army of an hundred and twenty 

I thouſand 
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thouſand Perſians. But as they had no boats to 
croſs the river, and as the road through the moun- 
tains led into the rich plains of Armenia, they re- 
ſolved to purſue their march that way. The Car- 
duci ſoon took the alarm; but not being prepared 
to oppoſe the Greeks in a body, they poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of the tops of the rocks and mountains, and 
from thence annoyed them with darts and great 
ſtones, which they threw down upon them as the 
paſſed through the defiles, where they were likewiſe 
attacked by ſeveral other parties: and though their 
loſs was not conſiderable, yet, what with ſtorms and 
famine, beſide ſeven days tedious march, and being 
continually forced to fight their way, they under- 
went here much greater hardihips than any they 
had hitherto ſuffered. * 

Not far from the foot of the mountain, they 
met with a freſh obſtruction. The river Centrites, 
about two hundred feet in breadth, preſented itſelf 
before them. Twice did they attempt to crols it; 
at firſt without ſucceſs, on account of the depth of 
the water; but the ſecond time they were more 
fortunate, and at length got to the other ſide. 

They now proceeded with lels interruption ; 

the Tigris near its ſource, and arrived at the 
little river T eleboa, which is the boundary of the 


Weſtern Armenia. This province was governed 


by Tiribaſus, a great favourite of the king, and who 
had the honour to help him to mount on horſeback 
when at court. He offered to let'the army paſs, and 
to furniſh the men with the neceſſary proviſions, pro- 
vided they abſtained from all acts of hoſtility z and 
this propoſal was accepted and ratified on both ſides, 
Tiribaſus, however, kept a flying camp at a ſmall 
diſtance from the army. 'I here fell, at the fame 
time, a great quantity of . ſnow, which put the 
troops to ſome. inconvenience; and they learnt 
from a priſoner, that Tiribaſus intended to * 
Dau em 
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them in a defile of the mountains, through which 
they muſt neceſſarily paſs. They took care, how- 
ever, to prevent him, by ſeizing that poſt, after 
having routed the enemy. After ſome days march 
through the deſert, they paſſed the Euphrates near its 
head, not having the water above their middle. 

They were afterwards incommoded by a north 
wind, which blew in their faces, and prevented re- 
ſpiration, ſo that it was thought neceſſary to ſacri- 
ich to the wind; upon which, we are told, it be 
to abate. They proceeded through the ſnow five 
or ſix feet deep, which kil ed ſeveral ſervants and 
beaſts of burden, beſides thirty ſoldiers. They made 
fires in the night, for they found plenty of wood. 
All the next day they continued their march through 
the ſnow, when many of them, from long faſting, 
followed with languor, or fainting, fell down upon 
the ground through weakneſs want of ſpirits ; 
but when ſomething had been given them to eat, 
they _ themſelves relieved, and reſumed their 
march, | x 

After a march of ſeven days, they arrived at the 
river Araxes, otherwiſe called the Phaſus, which is 
about one hundred feet in breadth. Two days 
after, they diſcovered the Phaſians, the Chalybes, 
and the Taochians, who had ſeized the paſs of the 
mountains, to prevent their deſcending into the 
plain. Xenophon, however, obſerved, that the 
defended only the ordinary paſſage ; and by his ac 
vice, therefore, a party was ſent to take poſſeſſion of 
the heights which commanded that paſſage; by 
which means the enemy were ſoon diſlodged, and 
the road effectually cleared. Thus, after a march 
of twelve or fifteen days more, they arrived at a 
very high mountain, called T ecqua, from whence 
they deſeried the ſea. - The firſt who perceived it 
raiſed great ſhouts of joy for. a conſiderable time, 
which made Xenophon imagine the vanguard - was 

| | attacked, 
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attacked, and he therefore advanced to ſupport it 
with the utmoſt expedition. As he approached 
nearer, the cry of the ſea! the fea ] was diſtinctly 
heard, and the alarm changed into joy and exulta- 
tion: and when they came to the top, nothing was 
heard but a confuſed noiſe of the whole army cry- 
ing out together, the ſea! the ſea! whilſt they 
could not refrain from tears, nor from embracing 
their generals and officers: and then, without wait- 
ing for orders, they heaped up a pile of itones, and 
erected a trophy- with broken bucklers and other 
arms. 

From thence they advanced to the mountains af 
Colchis, one of which was higher than the reſt, and 
of that the of the country had taken poſſeſſion. 
As the ground in this paſs was extremely unequal, 
the Greeks marched in files, inſtead of line of battle; 
and attacking the enemy with great ſpirit, they ſoon 
put them to flight, and deſcended into the plain 
on the other ſide of the mountains. Here a very 


ſingular accident befel them, which at firſt threw 


them into fome conſternation ; for finding a number 
of bee-hives in the place, and eating greedily of 
the honey, they were ſuddenly ſeized with violent 
vomitings and fluxes; fo that thoſe who were leaſt 
ill, ſeemed like drunken men, and the reſt either 
furiouſly mad or dying. The earth was ſtrewed 
with their bodies as after a defeat; not one of 
them, however, died, and the diſtemper ceaſed the 
next day about the ſame hour it began. The third 
or fourth day the ſoldiers got up, but in that condi- 
tion which. people are uſually in after taking a violent 
medicine. | 
Two days after, the army arrived near T rebiſond, 

a Greek colony of. Sinopians, ſituated upon the 
_— or Black Sea, in the province of 2 
ere they lay encamped for thirty days, and ac- 
— of the VOWS — 
| | upiter, 
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Jupiter, Hercules, and the other deities, to obtain 
a happy return into their own country, They alſo 
celebrated the games of horſe and foot races, and 
wreſtling and boxing, or the pancratium, the whole 
attended with the greateſt joy and ſolemnity. Here 
Xenophon formed a project of ſettling them in 
thoſe parts, and founding a Grecian colony, which 
was approved of by ſome ; but his enemies repre- 
ſenting it to the army as only a more honourable 
way of abandoning them, and to the inhabitants as 
a delign to ſubdue and enflave the country, he was 
obliged to give over the enterpriſe. The noiſe of 
it, however, had this good effect, that the natives 
did what they could, in a friendly manner, to haſten 
their departure, adviſing to go by ſea as the ſafeſt 
way, and furniſhed them with a ſufficient number of 
tranſports for that purpoſe. 

Accordingly, they ſet fail with a fair wind, and 
the next day got into the harbour of Sinope, where 
Cheriſophus met them with ſome gallies ; but inſtead 
of the money he had promiſed to pay them, he 
only told them they ſhould receive their arrears as 
ſoon as they got out of the Euxine fea, T his an- 
ſwer gave them ſo much diſguſt, that they reſolved 
to put themſelves under one general; and they de- 
fired Xenophon, in the moſt prefling and affec- 
tionate terms, to accept of that command, which 
he modeſtly declined, and procured the appointment 
to fall upon Cheriſophus. But he did not enjoy it 
above ſix or ſeven days; for they were no ſooner 
arrived at Heraclea, than they depoſed him for re- 
fuſing to extort a ſum of money from the inhabitants 
of that city; and as this was a Greek colony, 
Xenophon likewiſe refuſed to have any concern in 
E ſo that the army, being diſappointed in 

ir hopes of plunder, broke out into a mutiny, 
and divided into three bodies. In a little time, 
however, they were happily re- united, and encamped 
at 
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at the port of Calpe, where they ſettled the com- 
mand as before, ſubſtituting Neon in the room of 
Cheriſophus, -who died here, and making it death 
fo any one hereafter to propoſe the dividing of the 
army. But being ſtraitened for proviſions, they 
were obliged to diſperſe themſelves up and down the 
country, where Pharnabazus's horſe being joined 
by the inhabitants, cut five hundred of them in 
pieces: the reſt eſcaping to a hill were reſcued and 
brought off by Xenophon, who led them firſt to 
Chryſopolis of Chalcedon, and afterwards to By- 


zantium. 


From thence he conducted them to Salmydeſſa, 
to enable Seuthes, prince of "Thrace, to recover 
his father's dominions, of which his enemies had 
deprived him. This prince had made great pro- 
miſes to Xenophon and his men, if they would | 
aſſiſt him in this important undertaking ; but when 
they had done him the ſervice he wanted, he was ſo 
far from keeping his word, that he did not even 
give them the pay agreed on. Xenophon re- 
proached him ſeverely with this breach of faith, 
which, however, he attributed to the ill advice of 
his miniſter, Heraclides, who thought to make his 
court to his maſter, by ſaving him a ſum of money 

at the expence of every thing that ought to be dear 
to a prince. | 

In the mean time, Charminus and Polynices ar- 
rived as ambaſſador from Lacedemon, with advice, 
that the republic had declared war againſt Tifla- 
-phernes and Pharnabazus ; that Thimbron had al- 
ready embarked with the troops; and that the Spar- 

- tans would give a daric a month to every ſoldier, 
two to each officer, and four to the colonels, who 
ſhould: engage in the ſervice. Xenophon accepted 
the offer, and having obtained from Seuthes, by the 

| mediation of the ambaſſadors, part of the pay due 
| to him, he went by ſea to Lampſachus with the 
54 army, 
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army, which amounted till, after all its loſſes, to 
about ſix thouſand men. From thence he advanced 
to Pergamus, a city in the province of T roas. 
Having met, near Parthenia, a great nobleman re- 
turning into Perſia, he took him, his wife and chil- 
dren, with all their equipage, and by that means 
was enabled to diſtribute among the ſoldiers very 
handſome gratuities, and to make them ample 
amends for all the loſſes they had ſuſtained. Thim- 
bron at length arrived, and having aſſumed the com- 
mand of the troops, and united them with his own, 
he marched againſt T iſſaphernes and Pharnabazus, 

Such was the end of Cyrus's expedition. Xeno- 
phon, who himſelf has written a moſt elegant hiſtory 
of it, computes, from the firſt ſetting out of that 
prince's army from the city of Epheſus, to their 
arrival at the place where the battle was fought, five 
hundred and thirty paraſangs, or leagues, and four- 
ſcore and thirteen days march; and in their retreat 
from the field of battle to Corcyra, a city upon the 
coaſt of the Euxine or Black Sea, fix hundred and 
twenty paraſangs, or leagues, and one hundred and 
twenty days march: and, adding both together, he 
ſays, the way going and coming, was eleven hundred 
and fifty-five paraſangs, or leagues, and two hundred 
and fifteen days march ; and that the whole time the 
army took to perform that journey, including the 
days of reſt, was fifteen months. 

We come now to an affair of a more private and 
domeſtic, but not of a leſs intereſting nature; we 
mean the death of Socrates, one of the moſt amiable 
and exalted characters that ever appeared. in the 
world, either in ancient or modern times. We have 
already ſeen this great man, who was the fon of a 
ſtone- cutter at Athens, — the obſcurity 
of his birth, and giving examples of courage, mo- 
deration, and wiſdom ;z we have ſeen him faving the 


life of Alcibiades in battle, refuſing to concur in 2 
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edict which unjuſtly doomed the ſix Athenian gene- 
rals to death, withſtanding the proceedings of the 
thirty tyrants; and, in a word, expreſſing his deteſ- 
tation of every thing which he deemed inconſiſtent 
with the principles of honour and juſtice, Poſſeſſed, 
as he always was, of the mo{t unbounded philan- 
thropy, he was ready to forgive thoſe vices in others, 
from which he himſelf was in a great meaſure free. 
He ſeemed, ſays Libanius, the common father of the 
republic, ſo attentive was he to the happineſs and 
welfare of every individual of the ſtate. But know- 

ing how difficult it is to reform the old, and to make 
people change thoſe principles, which from their 
earlieſt infancy they have been accuſtomed to hold 
ſacred, he applied himſelf chiefly to the inſtruction 
of youth, in order to ſow the ſceds of virtue in a 
foil more likely to produce the fruits of it, He had, 
however, no open ſchool like the reſt of the philo- 
ſophers, nor ſet times for his leſſons; he had no 
benches prepared, nor ever mounted a profeſſor's 
chair; he was the philoſopher of all times and ſea- 
fons ; he taught in all places, and upon all occaſions; 
in walking, converſation, at meals, in the army, in 
the midſt of the camp, and in the public aſtemblies 
of the people. 

Such was the man whom a faction in the city had 
long devoted to deſtruction : he had been, for many 
years before his death, the object of their ſatire and 
ridicule. Ariſtophanes, the comic poet, was engaged 
to expoſe him upon the ſtage. He compoſed a play, 
called the Clouds, in which he introduced the philo- 
ſopher in a haſket, uttering the moſt ridiculous abſur- 
dities. Socrates, who was preſent at the exhibition 
of his own character, ſeemed not to feel the leaſt 
emotion; and as ſome ſtrangers were preſent who 
defired to know the original for whom the play was 
intended, he roſe from his ſeat, and ſhewed himſelf 
during che whole repreſentation, This want 8 
2 ' OW 
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blow ſtruck at him, and it was not till twenty years 
after, that Melitus appeared in a more formal man- 
ner as his accuſer, and entered a regular proceſs 
againſt him. The two chief crimes of which he 
accuſed him, were, that he did not admit the gods 
acknowledged by the republic, and introduced new 
divinities; and that he corrupted the youth of 
Athens: and he therefore concluded with inferring, 
that ſentence of death ought to be paſled upon him. 

The ſecond charge was evidently groundleſs, 
How far the firſt was founded in truth, we cannot, 
at this diſtance of time, pretend to determine. It 
is not likely, indeed, that amidſt ſo much zeal and 
ſuperſtition as then prevailed in Athens, he would 
venture openly to oppoſe the received religion ; but 
it is very probable, from the diſcourſes he frequently 
held with his friends, that in his heart he deſpiſed 
and laughed at their monſtrous opinions and ridicu- 
lous myſteries, as having no other foundation than 
the fables of the poets, and that he had attained to 
the notion of the one true God, the creator and pre- 
ſerver of the univerſe. 

As foon as the conſpiracy broke out, the friends 
of Socrates prepared for his defence. Lyſias, the 
moſt able orator of his time, brought him an elabo- 
rate diſcourſe of his own compoſing, in which he 
vindicated the conduct of Socrates with great force 
of reaſoning, and interſperſed the whole with tender 
and pathetic ſtrokes, capable of moving the - moſt 
obdurate hearts. Socrates read it with pleaſure, and 
approved of it very much; but as it was more con- 
formable to the rules of rhetoric, than the ſentiments 
and fortitude of a philoſopher, he told him plainly 
that it did not ſuit him. Lyſias aſked him how it 
was poſſible for it to be well done, and not to ſuit 
him. In the fame manner, faid he, uſing, accord- 
ws to his cuſtom, a vulgar compariſon, - that an ex- 
cellent workman might bring me magnificent = 
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parel, or ſhoes embroidered with gold, to which no- 
thing would be wanting on his part, but which, 
however, would not ſuit me. He perſiſted, there- 
| fore, inflexibly in the reſolution not to demean him- 
| ſelf, by begging ſuffrages in the low abject manner 
| common at that time. He employed neither artifice 
| nor the glitter of eloquence ; he had recourſe to no 
entreaties ; he brought neither his wife nor children 
to incline the judges in his favour by their ſighs and 
tears. Nevertheleſs, though he refuſed to make uſe 
of any other voice but his own in his defence, or to 
appear before his judges in the ſubmiſſive poſture of 
a ſuppliant, he did not behave in that manner out of 
pride, or contempt of the tribunal: it was from a 
noble and intrepid aſſurance, reſulting from greatneſs 
of ſoul, and a conſciouſneſs of his own innocence ; 
ſo that his defence had nothing weak or timorous in 
it: his diſcourſe was bold, manly, generous, without 
paſſion, without emotion, full of dis noble ſentiments 
of a philoſopher, with no other ornament than that 
of truth, and brightened throughout with the cha- 
racter and language of innocence, Plato, who was 
preſent, tranſcribed it afterwards, and, without any 
addition, formed from it the work which he calls 
the apology of Socrates, one of the moſt maſterly 
compoſitions of antiquity. I ſhall here make an 
1 from it. 4 8 
pon the da inted, the proceedings 
| in the uſual form Be parties appeared before 5 
judges, and Melitus ſpoke: the worſe his cauſe, 
and the leſs provided it was with proofs, the more 
occaſion had he for art and addreſs to cover its 
weakneſs ; he omitted nothing that might render 
4 the adverſe party odious; and inſtead of reaſons, 
which he could not produce, he ſubſtituted the 
glitter of a pompous declamation. Socrates, in ob- 
rving that he could not tell what impreſſion the 
diſcourſe of bis accuſes had made -upon the judges, 
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owns, that, for his own part, he ſcarce knew how 
it had affected himſelf. Melitus had given ſuch 
artful colouring and likelihood to his arguments, 
though there was not one word of truth in all he 
had advanced. | 


“] am accuſed,” ſaid he, * of corrupting the youth, 


and of inſtilling dangerous maxims into them, as 
well in regard to the worſhip of the 'gods, as the 
rules of government. You know, Athenians, 
that I never made it my profeſſion to teach, nor can 
envy, however violent againſt me, reproach me 
with ever having fold my inſtructions. FE have an 
undeniable evidence for me in this reſpect, which is 
my poverty. Always equally ready to communi- 
cate my thoughts to the rich and poor, and to give 
them leiſure to queſtion or anſwer me, I lend my- 
ſelf to every one who is deſirous of becoming vir- 
tuous; and if, amongſt thoſe who hear me, there 


are any that prove either good or bad, neither the 


virtues of the one, nor the vices of the other, to 
which I have not contributed, are to be aſcribed 
to me. My whole employment is to perſuade the 
young and old againſt too much love for the body, 
tor riches, and all other precarious — of what - 
ever nature they be, and againſt too little regard 
for the ſoul, which ought to be the object of their 
affections. For 1 inceſlantly urge upon you, that 
virtue does not proceed from riches, but, on] the 
contrary, riches from virtue; and that all the other 
goods of human life, as well public as private, have 
their ſource in the ſame principle. | X 

If to ſpeak in this manner be to co uth, 
I confeſs, Athenians, that I am guilty, and deſerve 


to be puniſhed. If what I fay be not true, it is 


moſt eaſy to convict me of falſhood. I ſee here a 
great number of my diſciples ; they have only to 


who has inſtru 
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appear. Dit e their regard for a maſter; 


ed * will prevent them from 


declaring 
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declaring apainſt me: at leaſt their fathers, bro- 
thers, and uncles, cannot, as good relations and 
good citizens, diſpenſe with their ſtanding forth 

againſt me, and demanding vengeance upon the 
corruptor of their ſons, brothers, and nephews. 
But theſe are the perſons who take upon them my 
defence, and intereſt themſelves in the ſucceſs of 
my caule. | 

« Paſs on me, Athenians, what ſentence you 
pleaſe; but I can neither repent nor change my 
conduct; 1 muſt not abandon nor ſuſpend a function 
which God himſelf has impoſed on me. Now he 
has charged me with the care of inſtructing m 
fellow-citizens. If after having faithfully kept all 
the poſts wherein I was placed by our generals at 
Potidza, Amphipolis, and Delium, the fear of death 
ſhould at this time make me abandon that in which 
the divine providence has placed me, by command- 


ing me to paſs my life in the ſtudy of philoſophy, for 


the inſtruction of myfelf and others, this would be a 
moſt criminal deſertion indeed, and make me highly 
worthy of being cited before this tribunal as an im- 
pious man, who does not believe the gods. 

„ Should you reſolve to acquit me; for the fu- 
ture, I ſhould not heſitate to make anſwer, Athe- 
nians, I honour and love you; but I ſhall chuſe ra- 
ther to obey God than you; and to my lateſt breath 
ſhall never renounce my philoſophy, nor ceaſe to 
_ exhort- and reprove you according to my cuitom, 


« My good friend and citizen of the moſt 
city in the world for wiſdom and valour, are you not 
aſhamed to have no other thought than that of 
amaffing wealth and acquiring glory, credit, and 
dignitics, whilſt neglect che treaſures of pra- 
dence, truth, * _ take no pains in 
rendering your : AS and perfect as it is 
capable of being? -? en 
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I am ceproached with abject fear and meanneſs of 
ſpirit, for being fo buſy in imparting my advice to 
every-one in private, and for having always avoided 
to be preſent in your aſſemblies, to give my coun- 
ſels to my country, I think I have ſufficient! 
proved courage and fortitude, both in the field, 
where Ch borne arms with you, and in the 
ſenate, where I oppoſed the unjuſt ſentence you pro- 
nounced, againſt the ten captains, who had not taken 
up and interred the bodies of thoſe who were killed 
or drowned in the fea-fight near the ifland of Ar- 
ginuſzzz and when, upon more than one occaſion, I 
oppoſed the violent and cruel orders of the thirty 
| rants, a b 
* What is it then, that has prevented me from 
appearing in your aſſemblies? It is that dæmon, 
that voice divine, which you have ſo often heard 
me mention, and Melitus has taken ſo much pains 
to ridicule. That ſpirit has attached itſelf to me 
from my infancy : it is a voice which I never hear, 
but when it would prevent me from perſiſting in 
ſomething I have reſolved on; for it never exhorts 
me to undertake any thing: it is the fame being 
that has always oppoſed me when J would have in- 
termeddled in the affairs of the republic, and that 
with the greateſt reaſon ; for I ſhould: have been 
amongſt the dead long ago, had I been concerned in 
the meaſures of the ſtate, without effecting any thing 
to the advantage of my country. 

Do not take it ill, I beſeech you, if I ſpeak my 
thoughts without diſguiſe, and with truth and free- 
dom. Every man, who would generouſly. oppoſe a 
whole people, either amongſt us or elſewhere, and 
who inflexibly applies himſelf to prevent the vio- 


tion of the laws, and the commiſhon of iniquity in 
2 government, will never do ſo long with impunity, 
It is abſolutely neceſſary for him, Who would con- 
dend for juſtice, if he _ any thoughts of living, 


{ 
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to remain in a private ſtation, and never to have any 
concern in public affairs. 

For the reſt, Athenians, if, in the extreme 
danger I am now in, I do not imitate the behaviour 
of thoſe, who upon leſs emergencies have implored 
and ſupplicated their judges with tears, and have 
brought. forth their children, relations, and friends, 
it is not through pride and obſtinacy, or any con- 
tempt for you, but ſolely for your honour, and for 
that of the whole city. You ſhould know, that 
there are amongſt our citizens thoſe who do not re- 

death as an evil, and _ "7 that name only 
to injuſtice-and infam age, and with the 
reputation, true or 1 which 7 . would it be 
conſiſtent ſor me, after all the leſſons I have given 

upon the contempt of death, to be afraid of it my- 
ſelt, and to belie, in my laſt action, all the principles 
and ſentiments of my paſt life? 

But without 5 peaking of my fame, which 1 
ſhould extremely injure by ſuch a conduct, I do not 
think it allowable to intreat a judge, nor to be ab- 
ſolved by ſupplications. He ought to be perſuaded 
and convinced. The judge does not fit upon the 
bench to ſhew favour by violating the laws, but to do 
juſtice in conforming to them. He does not ſwear 
to diſcharge with impunity whom he pleaſes, but 
to do juſtice where it is due. We ought not, there 

re, to accuſtom to perjury, nor. to fuffer 
. to be 8 it; rides ſo doing, 
both the one and the. other of us equally i * 4 
tice and religion, and both are criminals. _ 

„ Do not; therefore, expect from me, Athe- 
nians, that I ſhould have recourſe amongſt you to 
means which I believe to be neither honeſt nor law- 
ful,” eſpecially upon this occaſion, , wherein I am ac- 
cuſed of impiety by Melitus ; fo if Þ ſhould in- 
fluence you by my prayers, and thereby induce you 
to violate your- _ rede — 
ty 
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dent, that I teach you not to believe in the gods; 
and, even in defending and juſtifying myſelf, ſhould 
furniſh my adverſaries with arms againſt me, and 
prove that I believe no divinity. But I am very far 
from ſuch bad thoughts : I am more convinced of 
the exiſtence of God than my accuſers; and ſo con 
vinced, that J abandon myſelf to God and you, that 
you may judge of me as you may deem beſt for 
yourſelves.,” . | | 

Socrates pronounced this diſcourſe with a firm 


: 


and intrepid tone: his air, his action, his viſage, 


expreſſed nothing of the accuſed ;.. he ſeemed the 
matter of his les, from the aſſurance and great- 
neſs of ſoul with which he ſpoke, without, however, 
loſing any thing of the modeſty natural to him. 
But how flight ſoever the proofs were againſt him, 
the faction was powerful enough to find him guilty. 
By his firſt ſentence, however, he was only con- 
victed of the crimes laid to his charge; but when, 
by his anſwer, he ſeemed to appeal from their tribunal 
to that of juſtice and poſterity ; when, inſtead of 


confefling himſelf. guilty, he demanded rewards and 


honours from the ftate, the judges were ſo highly 
offended, that they condemned him to drink the 


juice of hemlock, the uſual method of execution at 


that time in Athens. | 

Socrates received this ſentence with the utmoſt 
compoſure. Apollodorus, one of his diſciples, 
breaking out into invectives and lamentations that 
his thould die innocent: What,“ replied 
Socrates, with a ſmile, & would you have me die 
guilty * Melitus and Anytus may kill, but they can- 
not hurt me.” — 1 | | 

After his ſentence, he ftill continued with the 
Game ſerene and intrepid aſpect, with which he had 
long enforced virtue, and kept tyrants in awe. 
When he entered the priſon, which now became 
the reſidence of probity and virtue, his friends fol- 
| lowed him thither, and continued to viſit him 
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during the interval between his condemnation and 
death, which laſted for thirty days. This long de- 
lay was owing to the following circumſtance : the 
Athenians ſent every year a ſhip to the iſle of Delos, 
to offer certain ſacrifices; and it was not permitted 
to put any perſon to death in the city, from the 
time that the prieft of Apollo had crowned the poop 
of this veſſel as a ſignal of her departure, till ſhe re- 
turned home: ſo that ſentence having been paſſed upon 
Socrates the day after this ceremony was performed, 
it became neceſſary to defer the execution of it till 
the ſhip ſhould arrive at Athens. 
In this long interval, death had ſufficient oppor- 
tunities to preſent itſelf before his eyes in all its 
terrors, and to put his fortitude to proof, not only 
by the ſevere rigour of a dungeon, and the irons 
upon his legs, but by the continual proſpect and 
eruel ion of an event at which nature al- 
ways recoils. In this ſad condition, he did not ceaſe 
to enjoy that profound tranquility of mind, which his 
friends had always admired in him. He entertained 
them with the fame cheerfulneſs he had always pre- 
ſerved; and Crito ſays, that the evening before 
his death, he _ as quietly as at any other time. 
He | an hymn in honour of Apollo 
and Diana, and turned one of Aifop's fables into 
verſe, : 
_ $9 little, indeed, was he apprehenſive. of death, 
that he abſolutely refuſed to eſcape from priſon, when 
# was in his power. For the day before, or the 
fame day that the ſhip arrived, Crito, his intimate 
friend, came to him, and told him, that it now 
depended upon himſelf to quit the priſon; that the 
jailor was gained; that he would find the doors 
open 3 and that he might, if he pleaſed, enjoy a 
ſafe retreat in Theſſaly. Socrates laughed at this 
propoſal, and aſked him whether he knew an 
place out of Attica where people did not die 


induce 


Crito urged every argument he could think of to 
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induce him to accept of his proftered deliverance, 
Socrates heard him with great attention, com- 
mended his zeal, and thanked him for his kindneſs; 
But, before he would give into his opinion, he was 
for examining whether it was juſt for him to de- 
part out of priſon without the confent of the Athe- 


nians. The queſtion thereſore here was, whether 


a man condemned to die, though unjuſtly, could, 
without a crime, ' elude the execution of the ſen- 
tence that had been paſſed upon him. Socrates 
held that he could not; and, therefore, nobly re- 
'fuſed to eſcape out, of priſon. He reverenced the 
laws of his country, and refolved to obey them in all 
things, even in death itſelf. od 

At length the fatal ſhip feturned to Athens, which 
was as it were the ſignal for the death of Socrates. 
The next day all his friends, except Plato, who 
was fick, repaired to the priſon early in the morn- 
ing. The jailor deſired them to wait a little, be- 
cauſe the eleven magiſtrates, . who had the ſuperin- 
tendence of the priſons, were at that time acquaint- 
ing the priſoner, that he was to die the ſame day. 
Prefently after they entered, and found Socrates, 
whoſe chains had been taken of, fitting by Xantippe 
his wife, who held one of his children in her arms. 
As ſoon as the perceived them, ſetting up great 
cries, ſobbing, and tearing her face and hair, ſhe 
made the priton reſound with her lamentations, ex- 
claiming, „Oh, my dear Socrates | your friends are 
come to ſee you this day for the laſt time“ He des 
fired ſhe might be taken away, and ſhe was imme» 
diately carried home. 

Socrates paſſed the reſt of the day in converſing 
with his friends, with great cheerfulneſs, upon one 
of the moſt important topics that can engage the at- 


tention. of the human mind, and one at the lame time 
the beſt adapted to the occaſion ; it was upon the 


immortality of the ſoul. What gave rife. to this 
A Con- 
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converſation was a queſtion. introduced in a manner 
by chance, whether a true philoſopher - ought not 
to defire, and take pains to die? This propoſitien, 
taken too literally, implies an opinion, that a phi- 
Jolopher may kill himſelf. Socrates ſhews, that 
nothing can be more unjuſt than this notion; and 
that man appertaining to God, who formed and 
placed him with his own hand in the poſt he oc- 
Cupies, cannot abandon it without his permiſſion, 
nor depart from life without his order. What is it 
then that can induce a philoſopher to be deſirous to 
die? It can be only the hope of that happineſs 
which he expects in another life; and that hope can 
be founded only upon the belief of the ſoul's immor- 
| ED employed the laſt day of his life in en- 
tertaining his friends upon this great and important 
ſubject; from which converſation Plato's admirable 
dialogue, entitled the Phædon, is wholly taken. 
He explains to his friends all the arguments for 
believing the ſoul immortal, and refutes all the ob- 
jections againſt it, which are very nearly the ſame 
that are made at this day. 1 | 
When Socrates had done ſpeaking, Crito begged 
he would give him, and the reſt of his friends, hi 

laſt inſtructions. with regard to his children, and 
other affairs, that by executing them, they might 
have the conſolation of ſhewing their reſpect for 
His memory. I ſhall recommend 2 you 
this day,” replied Socrates, more than I have al- 
ready done, which is to take care of yourſelves; 
you cannot give me and my family a greater fatis- 
faction.“  Crito having aſked him afterwards. in 
what manner he would wiſh to be buried: “As 
vou pleaſe,” ſaid Socrates, © if you can lay hold of 
me, and I eſcape not out of you hands.” At the 
fame lime, looking on his friends with a ſmile, 
I can never,” added he, © perſuade Crito, that Sor 
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crates is he who converſes with you, and 
the ſeveral parts of his diſcourſe; for he always 
imagines, that I am what he is going to ſee dead 
in a little time; he confounds me with my carcaſe, 
and therefore aſks me how I would be interred.” 
On finiſhing theſe words, he roſe up, and went to 
bathe himſelf in a chamber adjoining. After he 
came out of the bath, his children were brought 
to him; for he had three, two very little, and the 
other grown up. He ſpoke to them for ſome time, 
gave his orders to the women who took care of 
them, and then diſmiſſed them. Being returned 
into his chamber, he laid himſelf down upon his 

bed. | 
The ſervant of the eleven entered at the ſame 
inſtant, and having informed him that the time for 
drinking the juice of hemlock was cone (which 
was at fun. et the ſervant was ſo deeply afllicted, 
that he turned his back, and fell a weeping. 
« dee,” ſaid Socrates, „the good heart of this man; 
fince my impriſonment he has often come to ſee me, 
and to converſe with me; he is more worthy than 
all his fellows; how heartily the poor man weeps 
for me!” The fatal cup was now: brought. So- 
crates aſked what it was neceſſary for him to do? 
Nothing more,” replied the ſervant, “ than, as 
ſoon as you have drank off the whole draught, to 
walk about till you find your legs grow weary, and 
afterwards lie down upon your bed.” He took the 
cup without any emotion, or change in his colour 
or countenance; and regarding the man with a 
ſteady and aſſured look: «© Well,” ſaid he, © what ſay 
ou of this drink ; may one make a libation of it? 
Jpon being told there was only enough for one 
doſe: „At leaſt,” continued he, we may ſay our 
prayers to the gods, as it is our duty, and implore 
them to make our exit from this world, and our 
laſt ſtage. happy, which is what I moſt ardently beg 
of them,” After having ſpoke theſe words, he 
| I kept 
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kept ſilence for ſome time, and then. drank off the 

whole draught, with an amazing tranquillity, and 

ſerenity of aſpect not to be expreiled, or hardly even 
conceived. \ | 

Till then his friends had been able, though with 
prone difficulty, ta refrain from tears; but aſter he 
drunk the potion, they were no longer maſters 

of themſelves, but wept abundantly. Apollodo- 

rus in particular, who had been in tears almoſt 
during the whole day, began then to make ſuch 
loud and bitter lamentations, as pierced the hearts of 
all that were preſent. Socrates alone remained un- 
moved, and even reproved his friends, though with 
his uſual mildneſs and good-nature. ** What are 
vou doing?” ſaid he to them; © I wonder at you! Oh! 
what is become of your virtue? Was it not for this 
I ſent away the women, that they might not fall 
into theſe weakneſſes ; for I have always heard you 
fay that we ought to die peaceably, and bleſſing the 
— Be at eaſe, I beg ous and ſhew more con- 
cy and reſolution,” He then obliged them to 

reſtrain their tears. 

- In the mean time he kept walking to and fro; 
and when be found his legs grow weary, he lay 
down upon his back, as he had been directed. 
The poiſon then operated more and more. When 
Socrates found it begin to gain upon the heart, un- 
covering his face, which had been covered, no 
doubt, to prevent any thing from diſturbing him in 
his laſt moments, Crito,” ſaid he, (e owe a cock 
to Æſculapius; diſcharge that vow for me, and pray 
| do not forget it.” Soon after which he breathed 
7 his laſt. ito went to his body, and cloſed his 
| | mouth and eyes. Such was the end of Socrates, in 

the firſt year of the ninety-ffth olympiad, and the 
_ ſeventieth of his age. | 

| It was not till ſome time after the death of this 
| goon: mans that. the people. of Athens: perceived 

it . I | . : el 
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their miſtake, and began to repent of it; but their 
hatred againſt him being at length extinguiſhed, 
their prejudices cured, and time having given them 
an opportunity for reflection, the notorious injuſtice 
of the ſentence appeared in all its horrors. Nothing 


was heard throughout the city but diſcourſes in fa- 


vour of Socrates. The academy, the lycæum, 
private houſes, public walks, and market-places, 
ſeemed ſtill to re-echo the ſound of his loved voice. 


« Here,” ſaid they, „he formed our youth, and 


taught our children to love their country, and to 
honour their parents. In this place he gave us his 
admirable leſſons, and ſometimes beſtowed on us 
ſeafonable reproaches, to engage us more warmly” 
in the purfuit of virtue. Alas! how have we re- 
warded him for ſuch important ſervices” All 
Athens was plunged into the deepeſt affliction. 
The ſchools were ſhut up, and the public exerciſes 
ſuſpended, The accuſers were called to account 
for the innocent blood they had cauſed to be ſhed, 
Melitus was condemned to die, and the reſt baniſhed. 
Plutarch obſerves, that all thoſe, who had any ſhare 
in this odious tranſaction, were held in ſuch deteſta- 


tion among the citizens, that no one would give 


them fire, anſwer them any queſtion, or go into the 
ſame bath with them; and they had the place cleaned- 
where they bathed, leſt they ſhould be polluted by 
touching it; which drove them qt laſt to ſuch defpair, 
that many of them killed themſelves. | 
The Athenians, not content with having pu- 
niſhed his accuſers, cauſed a ſtatue of braſs to be 
erected to him, of the workmanſhip of the celebrated 
Lyſippus, and placed it in one of the moſt conſpicu- 
ous parts of their city. They carried their reſpect 
to a ſtill higher degree, even to a religious venera- 
tion. They dedicated a chapel to him, as to a hero 
and a demigod, and qe it the name of the chapel 
of Socrates, | 
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CHAP. XI. 


FROM THE DEATH OF SOCRATES, TO-THE DEATH 
OF EPAMINON DAS. 


FTER the deſtruction of the Athenian power 
by Lyſander, the Spartans were the next ſtate 
that took the lead in the affairs of Greece, and the 
Eleans were the firſt that felt the weight of their 
reſentment, for having refuſed to admit them to the 
Olympic games in common with the reſt of the 
Greeks. About the ſame” time, Ageſilaus, being. 
choſen king of Sparta, was ſent into Aſia with an 
army, under pretence of freeing the Grecian cities 
in that quarter. He gained a ſignal victory over. 
Tiſlaphernes, near the river Pattolus, where he 
forced the enemy's camp, and found conſiderable 
plunder. The Perſian monarch, afraid to oppoſe 
him openly in the field, endeavoured to ſubvert his 
intereſt among the Grecian ſtates by power of 
money; and in this he was but too ſucceſsful. The 
firſt whom he gained over to his ſide, were the 
Thebans, -and theſe were ſoon after followed by the 
Athenians, who gladly ſeized this opportunity. of 
throwing oft the Spartan yoke. In a little time, the 
Argives, Corinthiagg, Eubceans, and other ſtates, 
acceded to the — ſo that the Spartans were 
obliged to recal Ageſilaus out of Perſia, where he was 
carrying on the war, in order to oppoſe the power- 
ful combination that was now forming againſt them. 
But before his arrival, they were forced to come to 
An engagement with the enemy near Sicyon, where, 
though the Spartan allies were at firſt routed, yet 
they themſelves, by their ſingle valour, in the end 
gained the victory, with the Joſs of no more than 
eight men. 160 13340 
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This advantage, however, was in ſome meaſure: 
eounterbalanced by a loſs at fea, which the Spartans: 
ſuſtained near Cnidus. Conon, the Athenian ge- 
neral, being appointed. to command the Perſian 
fleet againſt them, took fifty of their ſhips, and. 
purſued the - reſt into port. Ageſilaus, on the 
other hand, obtained a conſiderable victory over the 
Atheniaas, and their allies, upon the plains of Co- 
ronea. Thus was the war carried on by furious 
but undeciſive engagements, till. at length all part ies 
growing equally weary of a quarrel, in which none 
of them were any great gainers, a peace was con- 
cluded in the ſecond year of the ninety-eighth oly m- 

iad, and from the many ſtipulations in. favour of 
Perſe, Plutarch terms this peace the ruin and. re- 
proach of Greece. 

The Spartans being thus freed from all fears of a 
foreign toe,. began to ſpread the terror of their name 
among the petty ſtates of Greece. They comipel- 
led the Mantineans to throw down their walls; 
they obliged the Corinthians to withdraw their gar- 
riſon from Argoſi; they reduced the Olynthians to 
ſubjection; and interfering in the domeſtic quarrels 
of the Thebans, they placed a garriſon of their 
own in the citadel. of Thebes. Ihe Thebans, 
after ſubmitting to this yoke for four years, at laſt. 
threw it off by the following ſtratagem. A cor- 
reſpondence having been eſtablithed between the 
Theban exiles at Athens, and ſuch of their coun- 
trymen as were well affected to them in Thebes, 
a plan was laid for ſurpriſing the governors and 
the garriſon, The two principal exiles, that cons 
ducted this plot, were Pelopidas and Melon. Cha- 
ron, a man of the firſt conſequence in ſheep 
joined in the conſpiracy, and offered his houſe for 
the reception of the exiles when they ſhould arrive; 
and Phyllidas, ſecretary to the governors, managed 
the correſpondence. between the exiles and the 

citizens, 
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citizens, and promiſed to admit the former into the 


town. 
- Matters being thus previouſly concerted, Pelopi- 
das and Melon, with ten aſſociates, dreſſed them- 
felves like peaſants, and beat about the fields with 
dogs and hunting-poles, as if in ſearch of game. 
Having thus pafled unſuſpected, and conveyed 
themſelves into the city, they met at Charon's 
houſe, where they were ſoon after joined by thirty- 
f1x more of their confederates. Lo render the ex- 
ecution of the plot the more eaſy and more com- 
| plete, Phyllidas had that day contrived to give a 
grand entertainment to the two governors, Archias 
and Philip. The affociates, therefore, now divided 
themſelves into two bands. One of theſe, led by 
Charon and Melon, were to attack the governors 
and their company ; and accordingly having put on 
womens clothes over their armour, with pine and 
paplar over their heads, to ſhade their faces, they 
took the opportunity, when the gueſts were well 
heated with wine, to enter the room, and immedi- 
ately ſtabbed Archias and Philip, with ſuch others 
of the company as were pointed out to them by 
Phyllidas. In the mean time, Pelopidas and Da- 
moclides attacked Leontidas, another adherent of 
the Spartans, who was at home and in bed. But 
this man made a deſperate reſiſtance; for taking up 
his ſword, he met them at his chamber-door, and 
flew Cephiſodorus, who: was the firſt that ſet upon 
him: but after a long and violent ftruggle, he was 
at laſt overcome by Pelopidas, who: killed him on 
the ſpot. His friend and neighbœur, Hypates, ſoon 
after met with the fame fate; and the two bands then 
re-uniting, ſent an account of their ſucceſs to the 
other exiles at Athens, and entreated them to haſten 
their return to Thebes. | 
The work, however, was yet but half done. 
The garriſon, together with ſuch of the citizens 
$&25 | ; as 
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as favoured the Spartan cauſe, had taken refuge in 
the citadel; and till theſe were reduced, T hebes 
could not be ſaid to be free. But a party of five 
thouſand foot, and two thouſand horſe, arriving next 
morning from Athens, and ſeveral bodies of troops 
coming in at the ſame time from different parts of 
Bceotiz, Pelopidas ſoon found himſelf at the head of 
ſo powerful an army, that he cdmpelled the garriſon 
to ſurrender at diſcretion. *" 2 
The Spartans, though mortified, were by no 
means diſpirited with this reverſe of fortune. [hey 
(ent an army of near twenty thouſand men, under 
Ageſilaus, to re-eſtabliſh their power at 'T hebes. 
The name of the general alone {truck terror into 
the enemy, who were afraid to meet him in the 
open field, and they therefore took poſſeſſion of a 
hill in the neighbourhood of the city. Ageſilaus 
ſent a party to provoke them to come down, and 
give him battle; and when he ſaw they declined 
this, he drew out his whole army in order to attack 
them. But Chabrias, who commanded the I heban 
mexcenaries, ordered his men to preſent themſelves, 
and keep their ranks cloſe together, with their 
ſhields laid down at their feet, their ſpears advanced, 
one leg forward, and the knee upon the half bend. 
Ageſilaus finding them prepared in this manner to 
receive him, and that they ttood as it were in defi- 
ance of him, thought fit to withdraw his army, and 
contented himſelt with ravaging the country, 
This was looked upon as an extraordinary ſtra- 
tagem; and Chabrias valued himſelf ſo much upon 
ae he procured bis ſtatue to be erected in that 
po ure. | *: p 
The Spartans had hitherto been deemed unequalled 
in military prowels ; but they now began to be rival- 
led, and even excelled, in that noble quality, by the 
Thebans. This particularly appeared in the battle 
of Tegyra. Pelopidas, the I beban —— hed 
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reſolved to attack Orchomenus, which was garri- 
ſoned by the Spartans, and he therefore marched 
againſt it with a ſmall · party of three hundred foot, 
and forty horſe ; but hearing that a large body of 
Spartans were haſtening to-its relief, he thought it 
beſt to retire. In this retreat he fell in with this 
reinforcement near Tegyra, and finding it impoſ-. 
fible to avoid a battle, he reſolutely prepared to en- 
gage. Aſter a violent ſtruggle, which was main- 
tained with equal bravery on both. ſides, Gorgoleon 
and 'Theopompus, the two Spartan generals, fell; 
and this ſo intimidated their men, that they imme- 
diately retired on either hand, and opened a way for 
the I hebans to paſs. But a ſafe retreat could not 
ſatisfy Pelopidas. Encouraged by his late ſucceſs, 
he drew up his men afreſh, and renewed the battle; 
and after committing a. molt terrible havock among 
the enemy, he put them to an entire rout, + 
This was the moſt ſignal diſgrace the Spartans 
had ever met with. They had never before been 
known to yield even to an equal number: but here 
they were beat by a force not one third of their 
own. It muſt be acknowledged, however, that 
theſe three hundred foot were the flower of the 
Theban army. "They were diſtinguitied by the 
name of the ſacred band. Fhey were as remark- 
able for their fidelity to each other, as for their 
ſtrength and courage; they were linked together 
| the bonds of common friendſhip, and were 
ſworn to ftand by each other to the very/laſt ex- 
tremity. Thus united they became invincible, and 
ly turned the ſcale· of victory in their favour 
r a number of years; till at length they were cut 
down as one man, by the Macedonian phalanx 
under Philip. : * | A445 
Felopidas was not the only, nor even the greateſt 
general that "Thebes produced. Epaminondas, his 
contemporary and colleague in command, was every 
bee | 
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way his equal, and, if poſſible, his ſuperior. Theſe 
two great men lived in the ſtricteſt intimacy, and 
friendthip; and the only cauſe of rivalſhip between 
them was, which of them ſhould diſtinguiſh him- 
ſelf moſt in promoting the intereſt, or advancing 
the glory of their native country. Epaminondas 
had ſpent the earlier part of his life in the ſtudy of 
philoſophy, remote from the management of public 
affairs, either of a civil or military nature, in nei- 
ther of which he would ever engage, until he was 
overcome by the importunities of his countrymen, 
who thought they perceived in him, amidſt all his 
diſtidence and ſelf-denial, the feeds of many great 
and excellent qualities. Nor were they deceived in 
their opinion; for when he was placed as it were by 
force, and againſt his will, at the head of an army, 


he ſhewed the world, that an application to the polite 


arts, ſo far from diſqualifying a man for a public 


ſtation, only renders him capable of filling it with 


more diſtinguiſhed luſtre. 
| Under theſe two excellent generals, therefore, 
Thebes was able not only to maintain its own inde- 


pendence, but even to threaten the reſt of Greece 
with ſubjection: and it was probably the apprehen- 


ſion of this laſt event, that had made the Athe- 


nians break off their alliance with the Thebans, 
and join in a confederacy with the Spartans againſt 
their former allies. The Spartans. had long con- 
ſidered themſelves as the umpires and arbitrators of 
Greece, and could ill bear a rival in this boaſted, 
pre-eminence, They, therefore, reſolved to hum- 
ble the pride of Thebes, and-with this view their: 
general, Cleombrotus, marched towards the fron, 
tiers of Bœotia with a numerous army. But in 
order to give an air of juſtice to their hoſtilities, 
they Grit ent to demand of the Thebans, that they, 
ſhould reſtore the cities they had ſeized to their, 
liberties ; that they ſhould rebuild thoſe they had 


demolithed,, 


| ber. As ſeveral bad omens were urged 
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demoliſhed, and make reparation for all the wrongs 
they had done. To this it was replied, That the 
Thebans were accountable to none but heaven for 
their conduct.” Nothing now remained on either 
fide, but to prepare for action. Epaminondas im- 
mediately railed af} the troops he could, and began 
bis march; his army did not amount to fix thouſand 
men, and the enemy had above four times that num- 
to prevent 
his ſetting out, he replied only by repeating a verſe 
omer, unporting, that there is but one 
omen to fight for one's country. However, to re- 


aſſure the ſoldiers, by nature ſuperſtitious, and whom 


he perceived to be diſcouraged, he inſtructed ſeveral 
perions to come from different places, and report 


auguries and omens in his favour, which revived the 
ppirit and hopes of-his troo | 


Epaminondas had wiſely taken care to ſecure a 
paſs, which would have ſhortened Cleombrotus's 
march conſiderably. The latter, after having taken 
a large compals, arrived at Leuctra, a {mall town 
of Boeotia, between Platæa and Theſpiæ. Both 
parties conſulted whether they ſhould give battle; 
which Cleombrotus reſolved to do by the advice of 
his efficers, who faid, that if he declined fighting 
with ſuch a ſuperiority of troops, it would confirm 
„ that he ſecretly favoured the 
Thebans. And theſe laſt, on their ſide, had an ef- 


fential reaſon for haſtening a“ battle before the arrival 


of the troops, which the enemy daily expected. 
Howeven, the ſix generals, who formed the council 
of war, being equally divided in their ſentiments, 
the ſeventh, who was Pelopidas, came in very good 
time to join the three that Were for fighting: and his 
opinion carrying the queſtion, it was at laſt deter- 
mined to engage. : 2 

The two armies, as we have already ſaid, were 
very unequal in number. The Lacedæmonians 

e: amounted 
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amounted to twenty-four thouſand foot, and ſixteen 
| hundred horſe. The Thebans had only fix thouſand 
foot and four hundred horſe ; but all of them choice 
troops, animated by the love of glory, and reſolved 
either to conquer or die. The Lacedæemonian ca- 
valry, compoſed of men picked up by chance, with- 
out valour, and ill-diſciplined, were as much inferior 
to their enemies in courage, as ſuperior in number. 
The inſantry could not be depended on, except the 
Lacedæmonians; the allies having engaged in the 
war with reluctance, becauſe they did not approve 
the motive of it, and being beſides diſſatisfied with 
the Spartans. The ability of the generals alone 
ſupplied the place of great armies, eſpecially that of 
the Theban commander, who. was the accom- 
pliſhed ſoldier of his time; and he was nobly fup- 
ported by Pelopidas, who was then a the. d of 
the facred band. 
f 2 battle, the two armies drew vp 
eombrotus was upon the right, at 

the 2 of the Lacedemonians, in whom he moſt 
confided, and whoſe files were twelve feet deep. 
The left wing, conſiſting of the allies, was com- 
manded by Archidamus, the fon of Ageſilaus. Epa- 
minondas took poſt. in the left of his army, and 
was oppoſed to Cleombrotus,, whom he was derers 
mined to attack, convinced that if once he could 
break the Lacrdæmonian phalanx, the reſt of the 
__ would ſoon be put to flight. 

he action began with the cavalry, which were 


- poſted on dem B {des in the front of the left wing. 
As the Thebans were better mounted, and braver 
troops than the Lacedemomian horſe, the latter 
were ſoon broke, and driven upon the infantry; 
which they put into ſome confuſion. Epaminondas 
following his horſe cloſe, marched ſwiftly up to 
Cleombrotus, and fell upon his phalanx with all the 
Won of his heavy battalion, 'The — 
404 


_ Bans, and four hundred 8 
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a diverſion, detached a body of troops, with orders 


to take Epaminondas in flank, and to ſurround him. 


Pelopidas, upon ſight of that movement, advanced 
with incredible ſpeed and boldneſs, at the head of 
the ſacred band, to prevent the enemy's deſign, and 
flanked Cleombrows himſelf ; who, by that ſudden 
and unexpected attack, was put into diſorder. Ihe 
battle was very fierce and | obſtinate ; and while 
Cleombrotus could act, the victory continued in 
ſuſpence, and declared for neither party. But when 
he fell dead with his wounds, the Thebans to com- 
plete the victory, and the Lacedæmonians, to avoid 
the ſhame of abandoning the body of their king, re- 
doubled their efforts, and a great ſlaughter enſued 


on both ſides. I be Spartans fought with fo much 


fury about the body, that at length they gained their 
point, and carried it off. Animated by ſo glorious 
an advantage, they propoſed to return to the charge, 
which would perhaps have proved ſucceſsful, had 
the allies ſeconded their ardour : but theſe laſt, ſee- 
ing ye yr or age. phalanx broken and believ- 
ing a —_— when they heard that the ki 
Gr too ight, —— the xeſt of the 
after them. I he Thebans remained maſters 


| of x the field, erected a trophy, and nen Ge 


Tbe L monians had never N tuch a 
terrible blow. The moſt bloody defeat, till then, 
had ſcarce ever coſt them more than four or five 
hundred sf their citizens. Here they loſt four thou- 
ſand men, of whom one thouſand were Lacedzmo- 
„ out of ſeven hun- 
dred who were in; the battle. The Thebans had 
only three hundred men killed, — whom were 
four of their citizens. 

It is remarkable, that when the news of, this ff 
feat was brought to Sparta, the Ephori would not 
ſuffer the public games, which were then W 


awd 2” 
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to be interrupted, Whether this proceeded from 
an affectation of indifference, ' as if they wiſhed to 
repreſent their loſs as but trifling, and were deſirous 
of - concealing the real greatneſs of it from the 

le; or that luxury and diffipation had then made a 
conſiderable progreſs even in Sparta itſelf; it is dif- 
ficult, at this diſtance of time, to determine. Next 


day, however, the loſs of each particular family be- 
ing known, the fathers and relations of thoſe who 


had fallen in battle, went to the temples to thank 
the gods, and congratulated each other upon their 
glory and good fortune, whilſt the relations of thoſe, 
who had 6 ey were overwhelmed with grief and 
affliction, - | 1 

But there was another point to be determined 


with regard to theſe laſt. hey were, by the law, 


to be degraded from all honour, and rendered in- 
famous; inſomuch, that it was a diſgrace to inter- 


marry with them: they were to appear publicly in 


mean and dirty habits, with ꝓatched and party-co- 
loured garments, and to go half ſhaved; and 'who- 
ever met them in the ſtreets, might inſult and beat 
them, without their daring to make any reſiſtance; 
This was fo ſevere a law, and ſuch numbers bad 
on this occalion- incurred the penalties of it, many 
of whom were of great families and intereſt, that 
they apprehended the execution of it might excite 
ſome-public commotion; beſides that theſe citizens, 
ſuch as they were, could very ill be ſpared at this 
time, when they wanted to recruit the army. Under 
this difficulty, they gave Ageſilaus a; power even 
over the laws, to diſpenſe with them, to abrogate 
them, or to enact ſuch new ones as the preſent emer- 
Pau required. He would not aboliſh or alter the 
aw... He only made à public declaration, that it 


ſhould lie dormant for that ungle day, butirevive-and 


be in full force again on the morrow; and by that 
ccpedient, he ſaved the citizens from infamy. 


It 


| 
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It was not long before the Spartans felt the con- 
ſequences of this dreadful overthrow. Numbers of 
Greek cities, that bad hitherto remained neuter, now 
declared in favour of the Thebans, and increaſed 
their army to the amount of ſeventy thouland men, 
With this mighty force Epaminondas entered Laco- 
nia, and-over-ran the open country. He did not, 
however, attempt any thing againſt Sparta itſelf ; 
but he re · inſtated the Arcadians in all their ancient 
rights and privileges, of which they had been de- 
prived by the Spartans, and he enabled them to build 
a new city, which, from the name of the old one, 
was calleck Meſſenia. | | 

So jealous were the ancient Greeks of every the 
leaft encroachment on their liberty, that no action, 
. however great or meritorious in other reſpects, was 
ſufficient to atone for it. This was ſignally exem- 
plified in the caſe. of Pelopidas and Epaminondas, 
who, upon their return home, inſtead of being re- 
ceived as heroes and conquerors, were ſummoned 
as criminals before a court of juſtice, to anſwer for 
their conduct in having retained their command 
four months beyond the time limited by law, This 
offence was capital by the laws of "Thebes; and 
' thoſe, who ſtood up for the conſtitution, were zeal- 
dus for having it adhered to on the preſent occaſion. 
Pelopidas was the firſt cited before the tribunal. 
He defended himſelf. with leſs ſtrength and greatneſs 
of mind, than was expected from a man of his 
character, by nature warm and fiery. That valour, 
which was haughty and intrepid in fight, for ſock 
him before his judges. His air and difcourſe, which 
had ſomething timid and low in it, denoted a man 
who was afraid of death, and did not in the leaſt 
incline the judges in his favour, who, nevertheleſs, 
acquitted him, though not without difficulty, . 
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Epaminondas, on tbe contrary, appeared with all 
the confidence of conſcious inuocence. Inſtead of 
juſtifying himſelf, he enumerated his actions: he 
related, in haughty terms, in what manner he had 
ravaged Laconia, re- eſtabliſned Meſſenia, and de- 
livered the Arcadians. He concluded, with ſaying, 

that he ſhould die with pleaſure, if the Thebans 
would relinquiſh the ſole glory of thoſe actions to = 
him, and declare that he had done them by his = 

own authority, and without their participation. = 

All the voices were in his favour, and he returned = 
from his trial as he uled to do from battle, with 
glory and univerſal applauſe. Such dignity has 
true valour, that it in a manner ſeizes the admira» = 
tion of manki.:d by force. This bold and manly | | 
deportment had ſo good an effect, that his enemies | 
declined any further proſecution: and he and his 
colleague were honourably acquitted. His enemies, 
however, jealous of his glory, were determined to 
mortify him, and with this view procured him to 
de elected the city ſcavenger ; but he accepted the 
place with thanks, and declared, that inſtead of 
thinking himſelf diſgraced by the office, he would 
render it honourable by his manner of diſcharging Z 
it. | V 

In the mean time, the Spartans, ſtruck with | K+. 
conſternation at their late defeat, . applied to the 
Athenians for ſuccaur ; and that people, notwith- 
ſanding their jealouſy of their old rivals, engaged 
to aſſiſt them with all their forces. They likewiſe 
bad recourſe to the Perſian king for the ſame pur» * 
poſe; but Pelopidas, undertaking an embaſſy to the 7 
court of that prince, prevailed upon him to remain | 9 
neuter, e 

Soon after Pelopidas was ſent with an ay 
againſt Alexander, king of Pheræ, one of the m f it 
dlood-thirſty tyrants that ever exiſted, and who = 
Rad, fos ſome time, given great diſturbance war's 1 

| wW 
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whole country of Theffaly. This ſavage had 
cauſed ſeveral people to be buried alive, and others 
to be dreſled in bears and boars ſkins, and then 
baited them with dogs, or ſhot at them for diver- 
ſion. This monſter, however, Pelopidas compelled 
to ſubmiſſion, and even endeavoured, by mild uſage, 
to reform the natural brutality of his temper ; but 
Alexander, inſtead of being grateful for the ſalu- 
tary counſels that were given him, reſolved to take 
the firſt opportunity of being revenged on his be- 
nefactor. Nor was it long before ſuch an occaſion 
offered; for Pelopidas being appointed ambaſlador 
to Alexander, was treacherouſly ſeized upon, and 
made priſoner, contrary to all the laws of. nations and 
Humanity. It was in vain that the Thebans com- 
plained of this violation of laws; it was in vain 
they ſent a powerful army, but headed by indifferent 
generals, to revenge the inſult : their army returned 
without effect, and Alexander treated his priſoner 
with great I It was reſerved for Epami- 
nondas to bring the tyrant to reaſon. Entering 
'T heffalia at the head of a powerful army, his name 
ſpread ſuch terror, that the tyrant offered terms of 
ſubmiſſion, and delivered up Pelopidas from priſon. 
Polopidas was ſcarce ſet at liberty, when he re- 
ſolved to punith the tyrant for his perfidy and 
breach of faith. He led a body of troops againſt 
him to a place called Cynocephalus, where a bloody 
battle enſued, in which the I hebans were victorious, 
dut Pelopidas was unfortunately ſlain; and his coun- 
en conſidered thoſe: ſucceſſes as very dearly 
rned, which were purchaſed at the expence of 
his life. His death was equally lamented by the 
Thebans and Theſſalians, who begged and obtained 
the honour of performing his funeral rites, which 
were very grand and magnificent. Alexander him- 
ſelt was ſoon after killed by his wife Thebe, and 
her three brothers, Who, long ſhocked at his cruel- 
OKC | ties, 
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ties, had reſolved to rid the world of ſuch a monſter, 
It is ſaid, that his whole palace was every night 
filled with guards, except his bed-chamber, which 
was an upper room, guarded by a dog, and aſcended 
by a ladder. Thebe allured away tne dog, and 
covered the ſteps of the ladder with wool, to pre- 
vent noiſe; aud then her three brothers aſcending, 
one of them ſeizec him by the feet, and another by 
the hair, and the third ſtabbed him to the heart. 

In the mean time, the war between the TI hebans 
and Spartans was carried on with unabated vigour. 
The Theban troops were commanded by their fa- 
vourite general Epaminondas ; Ageſilaus, the only 
man in Greece then capable of oppoting him, was 
at the head of the Spartans. The firſt attempt of 

Epaminondas in this campaign ſhewed his great 
abilities, and his ſkill in the art of war. Hearing 
that Ageſilaus had begun his march for Mantinea, 
and had left but few citizens to defend Sparta at 
home, he marched directly thither by night, with a 
deſign to take the city by ſurprize, as it had neither 
walls nor troops to protect it. But luckily Ageſi- 
laus had got ſcent of his deſign, and diſpatched one 
of his horſe to apprize the city of its danger ; ſoon 
after which he himſelf arrived with a powerful ſuc- 
cour: and he had ſcarce entered the town, when the 
Thebans were ſeen, croſſing the Eurotas, and ad- 
vancing againſt the city. Epaminondas, finding 
that his deſign was diſcovered, thought it below his 
character to retire without making ſome attempt. 
He therefore employed valour inſtead of ſtratagem, 
and attacking the city at ſeveral quarters, penetrated 

_ as far as the public place, and made himſelf maſter 
of that part of Sparta, which lay upon the hither 
ide bf the river, Ageſilaus exerted himſelf with 
greater activity than could have been expected 
from one of his years. He ſaw well that it was 
not now a time, as * to ſpate himſelf, and to 


> 
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act only upon the defenſive; but that he had nee 

of all his courage and intrepidity to repel ſuch an 

-affailant. His fon, Archidamus, at the head of the 

Spartan youth, behaved with incredible bravery 

wherever the danger was greateſt; and, with his 

mall troops, ſtopped the enemy, and made head 
them on all ſides. 

A Spartan youth, named Iſadas, filled not only his 
countrymen, but even the enemy, with admiration 
.of his valour. He had a beautiful face, an elegant 
| ſhape, an advantageous ſtature, and was juſt in the 
prime of youth; he had neither armour nor clothes 
upon his body, which ſhone with oil. Upon the 
firſt alarm he ran out of the houſe with a ſpear in 
one and a ſword in the other, and ruſhing 
. Into the thickeſt of the enemy, he bore down all 
-before him, laying numbers dead at his feet, without 
himſelf receiving the leaſt wound. Whether the 
— were confounded at the fight, as thinking 
| ething more than human, or whether, ſays 
— the "gods took pleaſure in preſerving him 
on account of his extraordinary valour, remains. a 
queſtion. His gallantry, however, was fo much 
admired, that the Ephori decreed him a garland ; but 
they afterwards fined him a thouſand drachmas, for 
having gone out to battle without armour. 

Epaminondas having failed in his deſign upon 
Sparta, was determined to ſtrike ſome other blow 
that might compevſate for his miſcarriage. Hear- 
ing, therefore, that, in order to protect Sparta, all 
the troops had been withdrawn from Mantinea, he 
- reſolved to march thither without delay. But as 
he intended to attack the town, he diſpatched a 

troop of horſe, to view its ſituation, and to clear 

te the fields of ſtragglers. A little, however, before 
reached Mantinea, an army of ſix thouſand 

- Adhegian auxiliaries arrived by fea; who, without 
allowing either themſelves or their horſes any re- 
freſhmeat, 
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freſhment, ruſhed out of the city, and attacked and 
defeated the 'Theban horſe. In the mean time, 
Epaminondas' was advancing with his whole army, 
with the enemy cloſe upon his rear. Finding it 
impoſſible to accompliſh his purpoſe, before he was 
overtaken, he determined to halt and give them 
battle, He had now got within a ſhort way of the 
town, which has had the honour of giving its name 
to the conflict of that day; a conflict the moſt 
ſplendid, and the beſt conteſted, that is to be found 
in the hiſtory of Greece, or perhaps in that of - 
any other country. The Greeks had never fought 
among themſelves with more numerous armies : the 
Lacedzmonians amounted to above twenty thouſand 
foot, and two thouſand horſe ; the T hebans to thirty, 
thouſand foot, and three thouſand horſe. | 
Epaminondas marched in the fame order of battle 
in which he intended to fight, that he might not 
be obliged, when he came up with the enemy, to 
loſe, in diſpoſing of his army, a precious time 
which cannot be recovered, He did not march . 
directly, and with his front to the enemy, but in a 7 
column upon the hills, with his left wing foremoſt, \/ 
as if he did not intend to fight that day. When he . 
was over againſt them, at a er of a | 8 1 
diſtance, he made the troops halt, and lay down 5 
their arms, as if he deſigned to encamp there. g 
The enemy, in effect, were deceived by this ſtep; 
and reckoning no longer upon a battle, — quitted 1 
their arms, diſperſed themſelves about the camp, 
and ſuffered that ardour to cool, which the near ap- 
proach of a battle is wont to kindle in the hearts of 
1 „ M 285 | 
paminondas took advantage of this ſupine | 
duct of the enemy. By ſuddenly 9 
troops to the right, he changed his column into a 
line; and having drawn out his choice troops, be 
made them double their ** upon the front * 
8 8 2 — 4 . 
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left wing, in order to add to its ſtrength, and enahle 
it to attack in a point the Lacedzmonian phalanx, 
which, by the movement he had made, faced it di- 
rectly. lle ordered the center and right wing of 
his army to move very flow, and to halt before they 
came up with the enemy, that he might not hazard 
the event of the battle upon troops of which he had 
no 13 opinion. 

He expected to decide the victory with that body 
of choſen troops which he commanded in perſon, 
and which he had diſpoſed in a column to attack the 
enemy in the form of a wedge. He was perſuaded, 
that if he could penetrate the Lacedæmonian pha- 
Janx, in which the enemy's chief ftrengih lay, he 
ſhould find it no difficult matter to rout the reſt of 
the army, by charging upon the right and left with 
his victorious troops. | 

To prevent the Athenians in the left wing from 
coming to the ſupport of their right againſt his in- 
tended attack, he made a detachment of his horſe 
and foot advance out of the line, and poſted them 

n a riſing ground, in readineſs to flaiik the Athe- 
nians, if they ſhould venture to advance to ſuſtain 

TIN. Os 
Aſtef having drawn up his army in this manner, 
he moved on to charge the enemy with the whole 
weight of his column. They were greatly ſur- 
prized when they ſaw Epaminondas advancing to- 
wards them in this order, and immediately flew to 
their 'arms, bridled their horſes, and made all the 

hafte they could to their ranks, =) 
While Epaminondas was marching againſt the 
enemy, the cavalry, that covered his flank on the 
left, the beſt at that time in Greece, conſiſting en- 
tirely of Thebans and Theſſalians, had orders to 
attack the enemy's horſe. The 'conteſt here was 


violent, but not long. The Lacedæmonian horſe 


ere ſoon repulſed; and obliged to take refuge be- 
Were des | for 
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hind their infantry, In the mean time, Epaminon- 
das, with his body of foot, had charged the Lace- 
dæmonian phalanx. The troops fought on both 
ſides with incredible ardour, both the Thebans and 
Lacedzmonians being reſolved to periſh, rather than 
yield the glory of arms to their rivals. They be- 
gan fighting with their ſpears ; but theſe being ſoon 
broken in the fury of the combat, they charged each 
other ſword in hand. The reſiſtance was equally 
obſtinate, and the laughter very great on both ſides. 
Deſpiſing danger, and defirous only of diſtinguiſhing 
themſelves by the gallantry of their conduct, the 
men choſe rather to dic in their ranks, than loſe a 
ſtep of their ground. | | | 

his terrible laughter having continued for ſome 
time, without the victory inclining to either fide, 
Epaminondas, to turn the ſcale in his own favour, 
determined to make an extraordinary effort in per- 
ſon, without regard to the danger of his own life. 
He formed, therefore, a troop of the braveſt and 
moſt reſolute about him; and putting , himſelf at 
the head of them, made a vigorcus charge upon the 
enemy, where the fight was hotteſt, and wounded 
the general of the | tho uo with the firſt 
ae he threw. The troops, by his example, 


ving wounded or killed all that ſtood in their way, 


broke and penetrated the phalanx. "Che Lacedz- 
. monians, diſmayed by the preſence of Epaminondas, 


and overpowered by the weight of that intrepid 


party, were obliged to give ground. The bulk of 
the I heban army, animated by that general's ex- 


ample and ſucceſs, drove back the enemy upon 


their right and left, and made great havock among 
them. But ſome troops of the Spartans, perceiv- 
ing that Epaminondas was carried away by his ar- 
dour, ſuddenly rallied, and returning to the charge, 
overwhelmed him with a ſhower of javelins. While 
he kept off part of thoſe darts, ſhunned ſome of 
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them, fenced off others, and was fighting with the 
molt heroic valour, a Spartan, named Callicrates, 
gave him a mortal wound with a javelin in his 
breaſt, acroſs his cuiraſs. The wood of the javelin 
being broke off, and the iron head remaining in 
the wound, the torment was intolerable, and he 
fell immediately. The battle began around him 


With redoubled fury; the one fide exerting their 


utmoſt efforts to take him alive, and the other to 
fave him. The Thebans at laſt gained their point, 
12 him off, aſter having put the enemy to 

ight, 
- After ſeveral different movements, and alternate 


loſſes and advantages, the troops on both ſides ſtood 


Till, and reſted upon their arms; and the trumpets 


of the two armies, as if by mutual conſent, ſounded 
the retreat at the ſame time. Each party pretended 
do the victory, and erected a trophy; the Thebans, 
_ becauſe they had defeated the right wing, and re- 


mained maſters of the field; the Athenians, becauſe 
they had cut the generals detachment in pieces; 
and from this point of honour, both ſides at firſt 
refuſed to aſk leave to bury their dead; which, 
with the ancients, was confeſſing their defeat. The 
Laced#monians, however, ſent firſt to demand that 
permiſſion; after which, the reſt had no thoughts but 
of paying the laſt duties to the ſlain. 

the mean time, Epaminondas had been car- 
ried into the camp. The ſurgeons, after having 
examined the wound, declared, that he would ex- 
pire as ſoon as the head of the dart was drawn out 


of it. Theſe words filled all that were preſent 


with the deepeſt affliction, who were inconſolable on 
ſeeing ſo great a man upon the point of expiring. 
For him, the only concern he expreſſed was about 


his arms, and the fate of the battle, When they 


ſhewed him his ſhield, - and affured him that the 
Thebans had gained the victory, turning PRs 
þ 4 | 8 | 
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his friends with a calm and ſerene air, „All then is 


well,” ſaid he; and ſoon after, upon drawing the 


head of the javelin out of his body, he expired in the 


arms of victory. 
As the glory of Thebes roſe with Epaminondas, 
ſo it fell with him; and he is, perhaps, the only 


inſtance of one man's being able to inſpire his 


countrymen with a love of military fame, without 
having had a predeceſſor, or leaving an imitator of 
his example. | 


The battle of Mantinea was followed by a peace, 


which was ratified by all the ſtates of Greece, ex- 


cept Sparta; the conditions of it were, that every 
ſtate ſhould retain what they poſſeſſed, and hold it 
independent of any other power. Nothing remark- 
able happened for ſome time after this, except an 


expedition of Ageſilaus into Egypt, whither he 


went to aſſiſt Tachos, who. had uſurped the throne. 


of that kingdom. Upon his arrival in Egypt, uy 
one was eager to ſee a man, who had acquired ſo 


ſplendid a reputation. Accordingly great multitudes 


of people flocked to the place where he was: but 
how much were they ſurprized, when, inſtead of 
an elegant, portly figure, they found a little old 
man, lying on- the graſs, with his clothes thread- 


bare, and his hair uncombed ! They were ſtill more 


aſtoniſhed, upon their offering him preſents of per- 


fumes, and other Egyptian luxuries : © Give theſe 
things,” ſaid he, to my helots ; Spartan freemen 


know not how to uſe them.” Being ill uſed by 
Tachos, whom he found very ungrateful, he joined 


Nectanebus, his nephew, and raiſed him to the 


throne : and when he, in his turn, was oppoſed by 


another competitor, Ageſilaus found means to defeat 
all the attempts of this laſt, and left Nectanebus in 


poſſeſſion of the ſupreme power. As-a reward of 


his ſervices, he received a preſent of two hundred - 


and thirty talents of 8 ; and was treated, beſides, 
| : J 
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with every mark of gratitude and reſpet. _ In re- 
turning home he was driven into the haven of 
Menelaus, which lies upon the coaſt of Africa, where 
he was attacked with an acute diſeaſe, and carried 


| off, being then upwards of eighty years of age, 


forty of which he had been king. 

The character of Ageſilaus was a compound of 
very different and even oppoſite qualities. He was 
of a little ſtature, and lame of a leg; and indeed, 
he was ſo fully convinced of the meanneſs of his 

pearance, that he would never ſuffer any ſtatue 


of him to be erected during his life; and he ſtrictly 


prohibited the Spartans from erecting any after his 
death, He always paid the utmoſt deference to the 
Senate and the Ephori, by which means he had it 
in his power to execute all his deſigns without any 
oppoſition. A rigid obſerver of the old Spartan 
plainneſs and frugality, he was capable of enduring - 
the greateſt labour and fatigue. - The love of his 
children was a diſtinguiſhed feature in his character. 
One day, when a friend found him riding with them 
on a hobby-horſe, and expreſſed ſome ſurprize, 
« Don't,” ſaid he, „ ſay one word of this, till you 
yourſelf become a father,” His generoſity to his 
enemies was only exceeded by his partiality to his 
friends; of the latter of which he gave a remark- 
able proof in his requeſt to Idrieus, prince of 
Caria, in favour of Nicias: „If Nicias,” faid he, 
© be innocent, acquit him on his own account; if 
guilty, acquit him on mine; in any event, acquit 
him.“ He had a very ſingular way of deceiving 
his enemies. When about to enter upon a march, 


he took care to publiſh” the true account of his in- 


tended route, and time of marching ; by which he 

generally had the pleaſure of hearing, that they had 

moved on a different day, and taken a different 

road from that which they wiſhed to take. So 

bigh was his reputation bach for courage and = 
ths Yo u 
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duct, that the Spartans appointed him not only their 
general, but like wiſe their admiral ; a mark of ho- 
nour never conferred upon any one before. 

Or all the Greeks, the Athenians were the moſt . 
remarkable for their love of the polite arts, and 
particularly for their attachment to the ſtage.  T his 
laſt paſſion, indeed, they now carried to ſuch an 
extravagant length, that, according to Plutarch, it 
colt more to repreſent ſome of the famous pieces of 
Sophocles arid Euripides, than it had done to carry 
on the war againlt the Barbarians. And, in order 
to ſupport this charge, they ſeized upon the fund 
which had been ſet apart for the war, with a pro- 
hibi ion, upon pain of death, ever to adviſe the ap- 
plying of it to any other purpoſe. They not only 
reveried this decree, but weat as far the other way, 
making it death to propoſe the reſtoring this fund 
to the uſes for which it had been originally raiſed. 
It is not to be ſuppoſed, that the other . of 
Greece would pay much reſpect to à people that 
were thus immerſed in luxury and diſſipation; and 
accordingly many of thoſe, who had hitherto been 
in alliance with the Athenians, WY 
now commenced hoſtilities againſt 14. e. 
them. This war, however, which was ſoon ter“ 
minated, was not attended with any remarkable 
event, except that Chabrias, the Athenian general, 
at the ſiege of Chio, preferred his honour to his 
life, and choſe to perith in his veſſel rather than 
abandon her. In the mean time, a power was 
growing up in Greece, hitherto unobſerved, but 
now too conſpicuous and formidable to be over- - 
looked in the general picture: this was that of the 
Macedonians, a people hitherto obſcure, and in 4 
manner barbarousz and who, though warlike and 
hardy, had never yet preſumed to intermeddle in 
the affairs of Greece: but now ſeveral circum-- 
ſtances concurred to raiſe them from that obſcurity, 

and 
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and to involve them in meaſures, which, by de- 
greed; wrought a thorough change in the ftate of 

reece. It will be neceſſary, therefore, to begin 
with a ſhort account of their power and origin, 
before we enter into a detail of that conſpicuous 
part, which they afterwards performed on the theatre 
of the world. c ; 


CHAP. xn. 


FROM THE BIRTH TO THE DEATH OF PHILIP; 
| KING OF MACEDON. | 


= 


„ firſt king, who is mentioned, with any 
1 degree of certainty, to have reigned in Mace- 
donia; was Caranus, by birth an Argive, and faid 
to be the ſixteenth in deſcent from Hercules. It 


Was * this foundation, that Philip afterwards 
grounded 


his pretenſions to be of the race of 


| — and aſſumed to himſelf divine honours. 


Caranus is commonly ſuppoſed to have led forth 


à body of his countrymen, by the advice of the 


oracle, into thoſe parts where he ſettled, and to 
have made himſelf king. Caranus having, accord- 


ing to the | account, reigned twenty-eight 


PF cars, the ſucceſſion was continued after him to 
the times we are now treating of, But there is 
very little worth notice recorded of theſe kings, 


who were generally employed in defending them- 
ſelves againſt the incurſions of their neighbours. 
And as to their domeſtic affairs, they were re- 
markable only for the frequent murders and uſurpa- 
tions Which happened in the royal family. 
Amyntas, the father of Philip, left two elder 
ſons, Alexander and Perdiccas, both of whom poſ- 


ſeſſed the throne in their turn. The ſecond of theſe 
leſt a ſon, named Amyntas, who, while yet an 


Iddant, 


4 
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infant, ſucceeded his father; but the ſtate of public 


affairs requiring a prince of mature years, Amyntas 
was ſoon depoſed, and his uncle Philip advanced in 


Philip began his 5 in the twenty- fourth your 
He had received a conſiderable part of his ca- 


of his age, and the firſt year of the 105th mga 


tion at 'Thebes, whither he had been carried, in 


his youth, -as a hoſtage ; and he there acquired, - 
under Epaminondas, that intimate acquaintance - 
with the art vf war, as it was then conducted, + 
which he afterwards diſplayed fo ſignally during the 
whole courſe of his reign. He had now, indeed, oc- - 
caſion for. all his activity and addreſs, for he was 
ſurrounded with almoſt as many enemies as he had 
neighbours. The Illyrians, who had ſeized a part 
of his dominions, were preparing to attack him 


with a great army; the Pzonians were making 


daily incurſions into his territories : and he had, at | 


the fame time, the misfortune to have two pre- 


tenders to his crown; Pauſanias, the Lacedzmo- - 
nian, who- was ſupported by the Thracians; and 
. whom the Athenians had undertaken to 


Under theſe circumſtances, with ſo many ene- 
mies on his hands at once, and that before he was 
well ſettled on the throne, his firſt care was to make 
ſure of his own, people, to gain their affections, 
and. to raiſe their ſpirits ; for they were very much 
diſheartened, having loſt above four thouſand men 


in a battle they had lately tought with the Illyrians. 
He ſucceeded. in theſe points by his dexterity 
and addreſs, and ſtill more by the force of his elo- 


2 of which he was a great maſter. His next 


ep Was to train and exerciſe them, and reform 


their diſcipline ; and it was at this time, that he in- 
ſtituted the famous Macedonian phalanx, which did | 


ſo much execution. * an improvement upon 


the 
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the ancient method of fighting among the Grecians, 
who Ry drew-up their foot 1o cloſe, as to 
ſtand the ſhock of the enemy without being broken. 
The complete phalanx was thought to contain 
above ſixteen thouſand men; though it was alſo 
taken in general for any company or party of ſol- 
diers, and frequently for the whole body of foot. 
But this of Philip's invention is deſcribed by Poly- 
bius to be an oblong ſquare, conſiſting of cight 
thouſand pike-men, ſixteen deep, and five hundred 
in front; the men ſtanding ſo cloſe together, that 
the pikes of the fifth rank were extended three feet 
beyond the line of the front. The reſt, whoſe diſ- 
tance-from-the front made their pikes uſeleſs, reſted 
upon the ſhoulders of thoſe who ſtood before them, 
and ſo locking them together in file, preſſed forward 
to fupport and puſh on the former ranks, by which 
means the aſſault was rendered more violent, and al- 
molt irreſiſtible. 

Philip having ſettled his affairs at home, and 
compromiſed all differences with ſuch of his enemies 
as lay neareſt to him, turned his arms againſt the 
Athenians, who were marched-up to Methone, to 
aſſiſt Argæus. He gave them battle, and defeated 

them: and the death of Argæus, who was killed 
in the action, put an end to that diſpute : for he per- 
mitted the Athenians, when they were in his power, 
to return home. This inſtance of his moderation 
gained fo far upon them, that they ſoon after con- 
cluded a peace with him; which yet he oblerved no 

longer than was neceſſary for ſecuring the other part 
of his dominions. 2 | "ra 
Accordingly, he marched northward, and fub- 
dued firſt the Pæonians, and afterwards the IIly- 
rians, the latter of whom he likewiſe compelled to 
reſtore all the conqueſts they had made in Mace- 
donia. He next made himſelf maiter of Amphi- 
polis, which lay upon the river Strymon, and mp 


of 
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the key of his dominions in that quarter, This 
lace he had ſeized in the beginning of his reign, 
— afterwards abandoned it in compliment to the 


= 


Athenians, to price it originally belonged ; but 


now being leſs apprehenſive of the diſpleaſure of 
that people, he made an entire conqueſt of it, and 
added it to his dominions. The Athenians, how- 
ever, themſelves, he al treated with great re- 
ſpect, whenever they fell into his hands, as he par- 
ticularly did upon his taking poſſeſſion. of Pydna and 
Potidz ; for this laſt place being garriſoned by the 
Athenians, he ſent them home ſafe with many marks 
of civility. | WE ny 
Proceeding ſtill in his encroachments upon his 
3 he ſeized the city of Crenides, which 
had been built only two years before, and he now 
called it Philippi, from his own name. It was here 
that he diſcovered a gold mine, which. every year 
produced an hundred and forty four thouſand pounds 
ſterling. This, which was an immenſe ſum for 
that age, was much more ſerviceable than fleets and 
armies in fighting his battles : and he ſeldom failed 
to make uſe of it in every negotiation. It is ſaid, 
that conſulting the oracle of Delphos, concerning 
the ſucceſs of an intended expedition, he received 
for anſwer, „That with ſilver ſpears he ſhould con- 
uer_all things.” He took the hint, and, by bis 
ceſs, verified the prediction of the oracle: indeed, 
he was leſs proud of the ſucceſs of a battle, than 
of a negotiation; well knowing that his ſoldiers 


and generals ſhared in the former, whereas the ho- 


nour of the latter was all his own: - | 
But a larger field was now opening to his ambi- 
tion, The mutual diviſions of the ſtates of Greece 


were at no time wholly cemented, and they now 


broke out upon a very particular occaſion. The - 


firſt cauſe of the rupture (which was - afterwards 
called the facred war) aroſe from the Phocians hav- 
2 we ing 


1 
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ing ploughed up a piece of ground belonging to the 
— of Apollo at Delphos. Againſt. this all the 
neighbouring ſtates exclaimed as a facrilege ;. they 
were cited before the council of the Amphictyons, 
who had the care of facred matters; and they were 
caſt, and fined in a very heavy ſum. - This the Pho- 
cians were unable to pay; they refuſed to ſubmit 
to the decree; they alledged, that the care and pa- 
tronage of the temple anciently belonged to them; 
and to prove this, they quoted a precedent from 
Homer. Fe $934 4 - 7294 114310 EH 
Philomelus, one of their citizens, had the chief 
hand in exciting them to take up arms; he raiſed 
their ardour, — was appointed their general. He 
Arſt applied himſelf to the Spartans, who had like- 
wile been fined by the Amphictyons, for haying ſeized 
the Cadmea after the battle of Leuctra. For this 
reaſon they were very well diſpoſed to join him, 
but did not yet think proper to declare themſelves 
openly : nevertheleſs, they encouraged him ſecretly, 
and ſupplied him with money; by which means he 
raiſed troops, and, without much difficulty, got 
poſſeſſion of the temple. The principal oppolition 
he met with in the neighbourhood, was from the 
Locrians; but having deteated them, he eraſed the 
decree of the Amphictyons, which was inſcribed on 
the pillars of the temple. Willing, however, to 
give a colour to his proceedings, he thought it 
convenient to conſult the oracle, and to procure an 
anſwer in his favour. But when he applied to the 
prieſteſs for that purpoſe, ſhe refuſed to officiate, 
until being intimidated by his threats, ſhe told him, 
the god left him at liberty to act as he pleaſed ; which 
he looked upon as a good anſwer, and as. ſuch took 
care to publiſh it. EF) | 
The Amphictyons meeting a ſecond time, a re- 
ſolution was taken to declare war againſt the Pho- 
cians, Moſt of the ſtates of Greece engaged in 
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this quarrel, and eſpouſed the cauſe of the one party 
or the other. The Thebans, the Locrians, the 
Theſſalians, and ſeveral other neighbouring ſtates, 
declared in favour of the god; whilit Athens, 
Sparta, and ſome other cities of Peloponneſus, 
joined with the. Phocians. This war, which laſted 
for ſome time, was not remarkable for any thin 
elſe, except that which diſtinguiſhes, or rather dif- 
ces all religious wars, I mean, the cruelties ex- 
erciſed by both parties. The Thebans, having 
taken ſome priſoners, condemned them all to die, 
as ſacrilegious wretches; and the Phocians in their 
turn, by way of repriſal, inflicted the ſame puniſh- 
ment on their captives, Nay, Philomelus, their 


leader, being attacked on an eminence, and finding 
it impoſſible to eſcape, threw himſelf headlong 


from a rock, rather than fall alive into the hands 
of his enemies, He was ſucceeded by Oeno- 
marchus. | Ned | 
Philip did not chuſe to interfere” in this quarrel, 
which it was rather his intereſt to encourage than 
ſuppreſs; being well pleaſed to fee the different 


ſtates of Greece weaken one another, and thus 


render them all an eaſier prey to him when he ſhould 
be at leiſure to attack them. | 


It was juſt on the concluſion of this ſacred war, 
that Alexander the Great was born. In his earlier 


years, he had ſeveral maſters to teach him muſic, 
and other ſuperficial accompliſhments : but when 
he grew up, his father wrote to Ariſtotle, the moſt 


celebrated philoſopher of his time, Degging he 
his 


would come and undertake the education o 


ſon, and inſpire him with thoſe ſentiments of mag- 


nanimity and juſtice, which every r. man ought 
to poſſeſs, and which no other perſon was ſo capa- 
ble of inculcating. He added, “J return thanks 


to the gods, not ſo much for having given = 
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ſon, as for having given him to me in the age in 
which Ariſtotle lives.” | | | 

Being deſirous of reducing Thrace under his 
daminion, he determined to make himſelf maſter of 
Methone, which obſtructed his deſigns in that quar- 
ter. He: accordingly beſieged it, obliged it to 
ſurrender, and levelled it with the ground, He 
loſt one of his eyes before this place by a very ſin- 
gular accident. Aſter of Amphipolis, had offered 
him his ſervices, telling him that he was ſo excel- 
lent a markſman, that he could bring down birds 
in their moſt rapid flight. Well,” ſaid Philip, 
« IJ. will take you into my ſervice, when I make 
war upon ſtarlings 3” which anſwer ſtung the archer 
to the quick. He immediately threw himſelf into 
the town, and let fly an arrow, on which was 
written, To Philip's right eye.” This carried 
a moſt cruel proof of his ſkill as an archer, for 
he hit Philip in the right eye; and that prince 
- ſent him back the ſame arrow, with this inſcrip- 
tion, If Philip takes the city, he will hang up 
2 and accordingly he was as good as his 
Word. | | | 

After this Philip marched to the relief- of the 
Theſlalians, who had implored his affiſtance againſt 
their tyrant Lycophron, the ſucceſſor of Alexander, 
of Pheræ. I his man, after having acted the part 
of a deliverer for ſome time, renewed all the cruel- 
ties and barbarities of his predeceſſor; and being 
| ſupported by a large body of Phocians under Oeno- 

marchus, he thought himſelf ſecure from all oppoſi- 
tion. Philip, however, attacked him þoldly ; rout- 
ed his army; killed tix thouſand men Ypon the field 
of battle ; and three thouſand Phocians, who were 
taken priſoners, were, by his order, throw into the 
ſea, as ſacrilegious wretches, the profeſſed enemies 
| Having 
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Having thus freed the Theſlalians,. he reſolved to 
carry his arms into Phocis, and with this view was 
going to take poſſeſſion of 'T hermopylz, the key 
of Greece, and eſpecially of Attica on that fide : but 
the Athenians being a ce of his intention, took 
care to be beforehand with him, and ſent a body of 
troops to occupy that paſs ; and Philip being unwil- 
ling to come as yet to an open rupture with them, 
thought proper for the preſent to relinquiſh his de- 
ſign. The Athenians were rouſed to this exertion 
of ſpirit by the perſuaſion of Demoſthenes, the ce- 
lebrated orator, who, from the beginning, foreſaw 


the ambitious views of Philip, and the power he had 


of carrying them into effec. | 

This illuſtrious orator and ſtateſman, whom we 
ſhall hereafter find acting ſo conſiderable a part in 
the courſe of this hiſtory, was born in the laſt year 


of the ninety-ninth Olympiad. He was the ſon, not 
of a mean and obſcure mechanic, as Juvenal has. 


_ repreſented him, but of an eminent Athenian citi- 
zen, who had raiſed a conſiderable fortune by the 
making of arms. At the age of ſeven years he loſt 
his father; and; to add to this misfortune, the guar- 


dians, to whom he was entruſted, waſted and em- 
bezzled a conſiderable part of his inheritance. 


The firſt ſpecimen he gave of his abilities as a 
ſpeaker, was in pleading againſt theſe corrupt 
guardians; though here the goodneſs of his cauſe 
was of more avail than the force of his eloquence z 
for his early attempts were unpromiſing, and ſoon 
convinced him of the. neceſſity of a graceful and 
manly L In this reſpect, indeed; he 
laboured under impediments, that, at firſt ſight, 


might appear to be altogether inſurmountable. He 
a ſtammering in his ſpeech ; but this he cor- 
rected by pronouncing orations with pebbles in his 


mouth, He had a weak and efteminate voice; but 


when 


this he ſtrengthened, by repeating ſpeeches or verſes 
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when he was out of breath either with running, or 
with walking up hill. He had an aukward and un- 
graceful geſture; but this he regulated and impro- 
ved, by declaiming privately before a looking-glaſs. 
And conſcious of the natural averſion of the human 
mind to ſubmit to-ſevere ſtudy, he compelled him- 
ſelf, as it were, to perform this part of his duty; 
for having built a cloſet under ground, for the ex- 
preſs purpoſe of his improvement, he ſometimes 
confined himſelf there for two or three months to- 
gether ; and, in order to cut off all poſſibility of his 
coming abroad, ſhaved one half of his head, while 
he left the other unſhaved. - | * 
But even all theſe preparations would not have 
been ſufficient, had it not been for the ſalutary ad- 
vice and inſtructions of the player, Satyrus. This 


man, haying one day met Demoſthenes overwhelm- 


ed with ſhame and confuſion on account of his hav- 
ing beeen hiſſed in a public aſſembly of the people, 
for his aukward and uncouth delivery, deſired him 
to repeat ſome verſes of Sophocles, which he ac- 
cordingly did ; the other repeated them after -him, 
but with ſuch a different tone and accent, as fully 
convinced him'that he knew very little of elocution. 
But by the inſtructions of Satyrus, and his own 
perſeverance, he at laſt attained to ſuch perfection 
in the art of delivery, that he ſurpaſſed all his con- 
temporaries as much in this, as he did in the 
more noble and ſublime parts of his profeſſion. In 
a word, be ſoon began to be looked upon as the 
ſtandard of true eloquence; inſomuch that people 
flocked from all parts of Greece to hear him, and 
none of his countrymen have been put in competi- 
tion with him: nor, even among the Romans, any 
but Cicero. And though it has been made a queſ\- 
tion by the ancient writers, to which of the two 
they ſhould give the preference, they have not ven- 
tured to decide it, but have contented * 
41 3 | | wi 
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with deſcribing their different beauties, and ſhewing 
that they were both perfe& in their kind. 


His eloquence was grave and auftere, like his 


temper ; maſculine and ſublime, bold, forcible, and 
impetuous ; abounding with metaphors, apoſtrophes, 


and interrogations ; which, with his ſolemn way of 


invoking and appealing to the gods, the planets, the 
elements, and the names of thoſe who fell at Sala- 
mis and Marathon, had ſuch a wonderful effect upon 
his hearers, that they thought him inſpired. In a 
word, the councils and conduct of his countrymen 
were ſo much under his controul, and he had it ſo 
much in his power to lead them into any meaſures 
he thought proper to recommend, that Philip uſed 
to ſay, he was more afraid of him than of all the 


fleets and armies of the Athenians, and that he had 


no enemy but Demoſthenes. | 
Philip, not chuſing to attack the Athenians at 


preſent, turned his arms againſt their allies, par- 


ticularly the Olynthians, whom he eaſily ſubdued, 
notwithſtanding a reinforcement ſent them from 
Athens ; and having taken their city, he plundered 


it, and fold the inhabitants among the reſt of the 


ſpoil. His two baſtard brothers, who were among 
the captives, he put to death as he had formerly 
done the other. Juſtin ſays, that the protection 
which the Olynthians had given his brothers, was 
the plea which he uſed for attacking them. 

In the mean time, the Thebans being unable 


alone to terminate the war, which they had fo long 


carried on againſt the Phocians, addreſſed them- 


ſelves to Philip, and ſolicited his aſſiſtance. This 


he readily granted them, being glad of ſo plauſible 
a pretext for interfering in the affairs of Greece; 
and deſiring, at the ſame time, to acquire the 
character of a religious prince : which he knew he 
ſhould eaſily do, by waging war againſt thoſe who 


were convicted of facrilege. And in order to pre- 


vent 
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vent the Athenians from thwarting his deſign b 
| ſending aid to the Phocians, he took care to amule 

them with propoſals of peace; which had ſo good 
an effect, that they actually ſent ten ambaſladors, 
among whom were /E(chines and Demoſthenes, into 
Macedon, to carry on the treaty. All of theſe, 
however, Philip Aur means to corrupt, except 
Demoſthenes: and he thus continued to protract 
the negociation, until he had marched into Phocis, 
and compelled the enemy, by the terror of his name, 
to ſurrender at diſcretion. 

As to the'allics of the Phocians, and particularly 
eight thouſand mercenaries from Pelopoaneſus, he 
allowed chen to return home without moleſta- 
tion, but ch: Phocians themſelves were left entirely 
at his mercy. As this, however, was an affair, in 
which the Greeks in general were concerned, he 
did not think proper to act in it by his own pri- 
vate- authority, but referred it to the Amphictyons, 
whom he cauſed to be aſſembled for that purpoſe. 
But they were ſo much under his influence, that 
they ſerved. only to give a ſanction to his determi- 
nation. They decreed, that all the cities of Phocis 
ſhould. be demoliſhed; that they who had fled, 
as being principally concerned in the facrilege, 
ſhould be Steed. as accurſed, and proſcribed as 
outlaws; that they who remained in the towns, 
ſhould be diſperſed in villages, and obliged to pay 
out of their lands a yearly tribute of ſixty talents, 
until the whole of what had been taken out of. the 
temple ſhould be reſtored (for it is to be obſerved, 
that Philomelus, their firſt leader, had plundered 
the temple,) To add to their puniſhment, they 
were adjudged to loſe their ſeat in the council of the 
Amphi&yord, in which they had a double voice 
This Philip got transferred to himſelf, which was a 
very material point, and may be looked upon as the 
principal ſtep towards his gaining that gs | 
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which he afterwards exerciſed in the affairs of 
Greece. At the ſame time he gained, in conjunc- 
tion with the Thebans, the ſuperintendency of the 
Pythian games, which the Corinthians had forfeited 
for their having taken part with the Phocians. 
Philip having in this manner accompliſhed his pro- 
feſſed deſign, did not think it prudent as yet to diſ- 
cloſe his ſecret views of ambition, and he therefore 
returned in triumph into his own country. 

It was about this time that he performed an act 
of private juſtice, which, in the eye of a philoſo- 
pher, ennobles his character more than all his public 
victories. A certain ſoldier in the Maceloditn 
army had, in many inſtances, diſtinguiſhed .himſelf 
by extraordinary acts of valour, and had received 
many marks of Philip's favour and approbation. 
On ſome occaſion he embarked on hoard a veſſel, 
which was wrecked in a violent ſtorm, and he him- 
ſelf caſt on the ſhore naked and helpleſs, and ſcarcely 
with any ſigns of life. A Macedonian, whoſe lands 
were contiguous to the ſea, came opportunely to be 
witneſs of his diſtreſs, and, with all poſſible tender. 
neſs, flew to the relief of the unhappy ſtranger. 
He bore him to his houſe, laid him in his own bed, 
revived, cheriſhed, comforted, and for forty days 
ſupplięd him freely with all the neceſſaries and con- 
veniencies which his languiſhing condition could 
require, The ſoldier thus happily aeſcued from 
death, was inceſſant in the warmeſt expreſſions of 
gratitude to his benefactor, arid aſſured him of his 
_ Intereſt with the king, and of his power and reſo- 

lution of obtaining for him, from the royal bounty, 
the noble returns which ſuch extraordinary bene- 
volence deſerved. He was now completely reco- 
vered, and his kind hoſt ſupplied him with money 
to purſue his journey. Some time after, he pre- 
ſented Himſelf before the king; he recounted his 
misfortunes, magnified his ſervices, and ou | 


i ſelf aga | | 
- and reſeryed only to himſelf the capital city, Cardia. 


_ thes, who was the chief of che Athenian colon 
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looked with an eye of envy on the poſſeſſions of the 
man who had preſerved his life, was ſo abandoned 
to every ſenſe of gratitude, as to requeſt the king 
to beſtow upon him the houſe and lands where he 
had been ſo kindly and tenderly entertained. Un- 
happily Philip, without examination, inconſiderately 
granted his infamous requeſt; and this ſoldier now 
returned to his preſerver, and repaid-his kindneſs by 
driving him from his ſettlement, and taking imme- 
diate poſſeſſion of all the fruits of his honeſt induſtry. 
The poor man, ſtung with this inſtance of unparal- 
leled ingratitude, boldly determined to ſeek relief; 
and, in a letter Adress to Philip, repreſented his 
own and the ſoldier's conduct, in a lively and affect- 
ing manner. The king was inſtantly fired with in- 
dignation z he ordered that juſtice ſhould be done 


without delay; that the poſſeſſions ſhould be imme- 


diately reſtored to the man, whoſe: charitable offices 
had been thus horribly repaid; and having ſeized 
the ſoldier, cauſed: theſe words to be branded on bis 
forehead, The Ungrateful Gueſt : a character infa- 


maous in every age, and among all nations, but par- 


ticularly among the Greeks, who, from the earlieſt 
times, were moſt ſcrupulouſly obſervant of the laws 

| of hoſpitalit yx. 
The next military operation which Philip un- 
_ dertook, was againſt the Cherſoneſe. This penin- 
ſula had for many years belonged to the Athenians ; 
and though Cotys, as king of the country, had 
lately wreſted it 8 yy left 5.9.79 fon 
Cherſolept et ing unable to im- 
"it Philip, pt a it to its former maſters, 


But the Cardians, afraid of falling back under the 
dominion of the Athenians, implored the protection 
of Philip, which he readily granted them. - Diopi- 
y 
Keel 
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lately ſent to the Cherſoneſe, conſidered this pro- 
ceeding of Philip as an act of hoſtility againſt 
Athens; and he therefore, by way of retaliation, in- 
vaded the maritime parts of Thrace, which Philip 
had lately conquered. Philip ſent a letter to Athens, 
complaining. of this conduct of Diopithes, which 
he. repreſented as an infraction of the peace; and 
his creatures there were at great pains to ſhew that 
his complaints were well founded, and that Diopi- 
thes had acted very improperly :. but Demoſthenes, 
in a ſpeech which he made upon the occaſion, and 
which may be conſidered. as the foundation of all the 
other orations that go by the name of Philippics, 
proved that Diopithes had done no more than his 
duty; and that, inſtead of incurring the cenſure, he 
ought to receive the thanks of his country. _ 
| Philip, however, was no Way intimidated by the 
wordy reſiſtance of his eloquent .antagoniſt ; but 
proceeding ſtill to extend his influence among the 
different ſtates of Greece, he offered his protection 
to the Meſſenians and Argives, who had been op- 
preſſed by the Spartans ; and theſe being ſoon after 
joined by the Thebans, formed altogether a ve 
owethel confederacy. The natural balance againit 
it was an union between Athens and Sparta, which 
the Spartans preſſed with great eagerneſs, and 
Philip and the Thebans did all they could to pre- 
vent, But. Demoſthenes exerting himſelf with great 
ſpirit, rouſed up the Athenians, and: put them 45 far 
on their guard that, without coming to an open rup- 
ture with, Philip, they obliged him for the preſent 
to remain quiet. ene 
Quiet, however, he could not long continue. 
His reſtleſs and enterpriſing ſpirit was ever at work. 
He had long fixed his eye upon the Iſland of Eubcea, 
as being very conveniently ſituated for favouring the 
deſign be had formed againft Greece; and he now 
- contrived, upon pretence of an invitation from, 


* 
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ſome of the inhabitants, to ſend a body of troops 
thither; by which means he poſſeſſed himſelf of ſe- 
veral ſtrong places, diſmantled Porthmos, and eſta- 
bliſhed three tyrants, or kings, over the cougtry. 
The Athenians were conjured, in this diſtreſsful 
fituation, by Plutarch of Eretria, to come to the re- 
lief of the inhabitants; and they accordingly dif. 
patched a few troops thither under the command of 
hocion, a general of whom great hopes were en- 
tertained, and whoſe conduct juſtified the high opi- 
nion the public had of him. 4 65 
This man would have done honour to the earlieſt 
and moſt uncorrupt times of the Athenian ſtate, 
His manners were formed in the academy, accord- 
ing to the rules of the pureſt and moſt rigid virtue. 
It is ſaid, that nowne ever ſaw him laugh, or weep, 
or deviate in the leaſt from the moſt ſettled gravity 
and compoſure. He learned the art of war under 
Chabris, and frequently moderated the excefles, and 
corrected the errors of that ral: his humanity 
he admired and imitated, and taught him to ex- 
| erciſe it in a more liberal and extenſive manner. 
| IN When he had received his directions to fail with 
. twenty ſhips, to collect the contributions of the 
|. i Allies and dependent cities, Why this' force ?” 
1 faid Phocionz-or «if I am to meet them as enemies, 
fit is inſufficient; if as friends and allies, a tingle 
| veſſel will ſerve. He bore the hardthips'of a mi- 
litary life with ſo much eaſe, that if ever he appeared 
warmly clothed, the ſoldiefs at once prondunced it 
the ſign of a cold ſraſon. His outward appearance 
was forbidding, and his enemies taking advantage 
- of this n ne gn were _ | 
with his ſupercilious aſpect; and one day when 
Cares did ſo, and the Athenians ſeemed 7 leaſed 
with the ſarcaſm, Phocion quickly replied, (The 
ſternnefs of my countenance never made any of you 
fad, but the mirtk of theſe? ſnetrers has. (coſt you 
9 þ | - many 
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many af tear.“ In popular aſſemblies, his lively, 
cloſe, and natural manner of ſpeaking, ſeemed, as 
-it were, ithe echo of the ſimplicity and integrity of 
his mind, and had frequently a greater effect than 
even the dignity and energy of Demoſthenes, who 
called him the pruning-hook of his periods. He 
ſtudied only good ſenſe and plain reaſoning, and 
deſpiſed every adventitious orhament; | He was ſen- 
ſible of the depravity of his countrymen, and ever 
treated them with utmoſt 7 06d He defied 
their cenſures; and fo far did he affect to deſpiſe 
their applauſe, that once, when his ſentiments ex- 
torted their approbation, he turned about in ſurpriſe, 
and aſked a friend, If any thing weak or imperti- 
nent. had eſcaped him? His fondneſs for pacific 
meaſures aroſe from a thorough perſuaſion of the 
degeneracy of his countrymen. He ſaw the deſigns - 
of Philip, but imagined that the ftate was too cor- 
rupted to give. him any effectual oppoſition; fo 
that he was, according to Demoſthenes, in his third 
Philippic, | of the number of thoſe. men, who gave 
up the intereſts of the republic, not ignorantly or 
corruptly, but from à melancholy conviction of 
the indiſpenſable neceſſity of yielding to the fatali 

of the times, and of ſubmitting to an event which 


Could not be avoided. He was, of conſequence, 


ever of the party oppoſite to Demoſthenes ; and 
having been taught by experience to ſuſpect the 
Popular leaders, confidered his earneſtneſs to rouſe 
the Athenians to arms, only as an artifice to embroil 
the ſtate, and by that means to gain an aſcendant 
in the public afſemblies. © Phocion,” ſaid De- 
moſthenes, the people, in ſome mad fit, will ſacri- 
Ace you to their fury. Ves, replied he, ( and you 
will be their victim if ever they come to their ſenſes.” 
be et they org prevailed on oy to act againſt; his 

vgment, though never to ſpeak againſt. his con- 
leience. He never refuſed or declined the com- 

| | K mand, 


| 
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mand, whatever might be his opinion of the expe. 
dition. Forty-five times was he choſen to lead their 
armies, generally in his abſence, and ever without 
the leaſt application. They knew his merit; and, 
in the hour of danger, forgot that ſeverity with 
which he uſually treated their inclinations and 
opinions. 

It was to him-the- Athenians gave the command 
of the forces they ſent to the aſſiſtance of Plutarch. 
But this traitor repaid his benefactors with ingrati- 
tude; he ſet up his ſtandard againſt them, and en- 
deavoured openly to repulſe the very army he had re- 
queſted. Phocion, however, was not at a loſs how to 
- behave to ſuch a renegado; he purſued his enterpriſe, 
-won a battle, and drove Plutarch from Eretria. 

Philip, diſappointed in his deſigns upon Eubcea, 
endeavoured to diſtreſs. the Athenians in another 
quarter. He well knew, that they had moſt of 
their ſupplies of corn from "Thrace ; and he, there- 
fore, reſolved to ſhut up the ports of that coun 

| them, and particularly to make himſe 
maſter of Perinthus and Byzantium. Unwilling, 
however, {till to break with them entirely, he took 
care to amuſe them with profeſſions of his regard, 
and of his extreme reluctance to give them the 
leaſt offence. Nay, he wrote them a letter, upon 
the preſent occaſion, in which he ſtrongly infinuated, 
that they, _ not he, —_ the violaters * the 
peace. In the times enmity, 
4 the AC 6a ebe — 
againſt me, and to ſeize and ſell the merchants that 
— ond na dominions; but now you carry 
and in — to ſuch prodigious lengths, 

. . 
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till continued to expoſe his artful deſigns; and, in or- 
der to remove the firſt impreſſions which the peruſal 
.of this letter might make, he immediately aſcended 
the tribunal, and from thence harangued the people 
with all the thunder of his eloquence. He told 
them, the letter was written in a ſtyle not ſuitable 
to the people of Athens: that it was a plain decla- 
ration of war againſt them; that Philip had long 
ſince made the — declaration by his actions; and 
that, by the peace he had concluded with them, he 
meant nothing more than a bare ceſſation of arms, 
and to fall upon them afreſh when they were more 
unprepared. From thence he proceeded to his uſual 
topic, of reproving them for their ſloth, and ſuffer- 
ing themſelves to be deluded by their orators, who 
were in Philip's pay. Convinced of theſe truths,” . 
continued he, © Athenians, and ſtrongly per- 
ſuaded, that we can no longer ſay with propriety 
that we enjoy peace (for Philip has now declared 
war againſt us by his letter, as he has long ince 
done by his conduct) you ought not to ſpare either 
the public treaſure, or the poſſeſſions of private per- 
ſons, but, when occaſions ſhall require, haſte to 
your reſpective ſtandards, and ſet abler generals at 
your head, than thoſe you have hitherto employed: 
for no one among you ought to imagine, that the 
fame men who have ruined your affairs, will have 
abilities to reſtore them to their former happy fitua- 
tion. Think how infamous it is, that a man from 
Macedon ſhould contemn dangers to ſuch a degree, 
that, merely to 3 his empire, he ſhould 
ruſh into midſt of combats, and return from 
battle covered with wounds; and that the Athe- 
nians, whoſe hereditary right it is to obey no man, * 
but to impoſe law on others, ſword in hand; that 
the Athenians, I fay, merely through dejection of 
4picit and indolence, ſhould degenerate from the 
| K 2 glory 
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& ry of their anceſtors, and abandon the intereſt of 


r country?“ 

Though 23 ſeldom agreed with Demoſt⸗ 
henes i in any thing, he heartily aſſented to what he 
had now fall. He further urged the incapacity of 

nerals. already choſen ; and theſe being re- 

Jede, he himſelf Go appointed to command the 
troops that were to go againſt Philip, who was > Mill 
babeging Byzantium. 
Phbocion's conduct, on this occaſion, Aa x not de- 
tract from the high character he had already acquir- 
ed: and he was nobly ſupported by his officers and 
ſoldiers, who had an entire confidence in his gal- 
lantry and good fortune. He obliged Philip to 

ve over the ſiege; he drove him out of the Hel- 
leſpont; he took ſome of his ſhips; he recovered 
many fortreſſes Which he had mY and having 
made ſeveral deſcents upon different parts of his ter- 
ritories, he plundered all the open country, till a 
body of forces aſſembling to oppoſe him, he thought 
. Proper to retire. 

Philip having met with ſo ſevere a check in 
Greece, turned his arms againſt the Scythians, 
whom he eaſily defeated; but, in his return from 
- *Seythia, he was obliged to come to an engagement 
with the Triballi, when he received a wound in 
his thigh, and had his horſe killed under him. Alex- 
ander, who accompanied him in this expedition, 
immediately flew to his father's relief, and covering 
him with his ſhield, killed or put to flight all who 
attacked him. 

The Athenians es dera the dige of Denon 
dum as an open declaration of war; and therefore, 
in order to retaliate upon Philip, they blocked up 
his ports by ſea, and put an entire ſtop to his com- 
merce. Philip at firſt endeavoured to. appeaſe them 
by offering chem terms, of peace, which Phocion, 
wich his uſual moderation, adviſed them to * 
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but Demoſthenes: perſuaded them to reject with in- 
dignation. Philip, therefore, began to form new. 
alliances againſt them, particularly with the The- 
bans and 'T heflalians ; but knowing how difficult it 
would be to perſuade theſe powers to act directly 
againſt Athens, merely on -account of his perſonal 
quarrels, he took care to ſupply them with a more 
plauſible pretext for embracing ſuch a+ meaſure, 
He found means, by his artifice and intrigues, to 
ſow diſſentions between the Locrians of Amphiſſa 


and their capital city. They were accuſed of im- 


piety, in having ploughed up a ſpot of ſacred ground 
which lay near the temple of Apollo, in the ſame 
manner as the Phocians had done upon a former 
occaſion. This ſpark, which at firſt might eaſily 
have been extinguiſhed,  ZEſchines, the moſt cele+: 
brated orator of his time next to Demoſthenes, and 
who was entirely in the intereſt of Philip, contrived 
to blow up into a flame; and, by his advice, a re- 
ſolution was taken to ſend a folemn deputation to 
Philip, inviting him to aſſiſt Apollo and the Am- 
phictyons, and to repel the outrages of the impious 
Amphiſſæans; and further to declare, that he was 
conſtituted, by the Greeks, a member of the coun- 
cil of 3 and general and commander of 
their forces, with full and unlimited powers. 

This was the very ſtation which Philip had long 
aſpired to, and now thought himſelf ſupremely 
happy in having attained. Moſt of the inferior 
ſtates of Greece approved of the conduct of the 
Amphictyons, in giving the command of their forces 
to a man, ſo eminent and illuſtrious for his piety, 


and fo capable of executing the vengeance of hea- 


ven. The Athenians and Spartans, however, con- 
ſidered the matter in a very different light. They 
ſaw, that while Philip openly affected to v indicate 
the honour of Apollo, he was ſecretly promoting 
the views of his own ambition; and that under pre- 
2. K K 3 tence 
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tence of aiding one part of the Greeks. againſt the 
other, he was in reality forging chains for the whole. 
Nor was it long before their ſuſpicions were juſti- 
fied by the event ; for Philip had no ſooner aſſembled 
, his forces, than inftead of marching, as he had pro- 

miſed, againſt the irreverent Locrians, he made him- 
ſelf maſter of Elatea, a capital city of Phocis, which 
was very conveniently ſituated for awing the The- 
bans, of whom he began to grow jealous, and for 
opening to him a way into the heart of Attica. By 
ſo extraordinary and unexpected a ſtep he fairly threw 
off the maſk, and bade defiance, as it were, to the 
whole body of Grecians. 

The news of this tranſaction quickly ſpread into the 
neighbouring countries, and, wherever it came, filled 
the minds of the people with terror and conſternation. 
They now plainly perceived the deſigns of Philip, 
which his artifice and their own ſtupidity had hitherto 
concealed from their eyes; but they were at a loſs to 
know what ſteps they ought to take, in order to 
render them” abortive. ay, even the Athenians 
themſelves, though they had long apprehended ſome 
ſuch event, were as much cohfounded and alarmed 
as their neighbours. For when they met in a ge- 
neral aſſembly, in order to deliberate upon the pre- 
ſent critical ſituation of affairs, and the herald, as 
uſual, demanded with a loud voice, „which among 
them would aſcend the tribunal,” not one of them 
had the courage to riſe, or open his mouth; till at 
laſt Demoſthenes, animated with the greatneſs of 
the approaching danger, and fired with that noble ſpi- 
rit of indignation; which he had ever cheriſhed and 
avowed againſt the inſidious deſigns of Philip, aroſe, 
and addreſſed the people in the following terms, 
« Athenians | permit, me to explain the circum- 
Rances' of that ſtate which Philip has ſerzed upon. 
Thoſe of its citizens, whom his gold could cor- 
rupt, or his artifice deceive, are all at his devotion. 

92971 a , 
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What then is his deſign ? By drawing up his forces, 
and diſplaying his powers on the borders of "Thebes, 
he hopes to inſpire his adherents. with courage and 
aſſurance, and to terrify and controul his adverſaries, 
that fear or force may drive them into thoſe mea- 
ſures which they have hitherto oppoſed. If then 
we are reſolved, in this conj re, to cheriſh the 
remembrance of every act of unkindneſs which 
the Thebans have done to Athens; if we regard 
them with ſuſpicion as men who have ranged them- 
ſelves on the ſide of our enemy: in the firſt place 
we ſhall act agreeably to Philip's warmeſt withes ; 


and then I am apprehenſive, that the party, who. 


now oppoſe him, may be brought over to his in- 
tereſt ; the whole city fubmit unanimouſly to his 
direction; and "Thebes and Macedon fall, with 
their united force, on Attica. Grant the due atten- 
tion to What I now propoſe: Jet-it be calmly weigh- 
ed without diſpute or cavil, and I doubt b 


ſalutary meaſures, and diſpel the dangers now im- 
pending over the ſtate. What then do. I recom- 


ſeſſed your minds; and, inſtead of fearing for your- 
fires: ie the Thebans be the objects of 2 
prehenſions: they are more immediately affected; 
they are the firſt to feel the dangers. In the next 
* all thoſe of the for military ſervice, 


infantry and cavalry, ſhould march inſtantly 


to Eleuſis, that Greece may ſee, that you alſo are 
aſſembled in arms; and your friends in Thebes be 
emboldened to aſſert their rights, when they are 
aſſured, that as they, who have ſold their country 
to the Macedonians, have a force at Elatea to ſup- 
pu them, ſo you are ready to aſſiſt the men who 
ravely contend for liberty. In they laſt place, L 
recommend to to nominate ten ambaſſadors, 
Who, with the generals, may have full authority to 
9843796051) K 4 determine 


my counſels NO to the beſt and moſt. 
iſpel 


mend ? Firſt, ſhake off that terror which hath poſ- 
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determine the time, and all other ciroumſtances of 
this march. When theſe: ambaſſadors arrive at 
Thebes, how are they to conduct this great affair? 
This is a point worthy of your moſt ſerious atten- 
tion. Make no demands on the Thebans; at this 
ee it would be eee aſſure them 
your aſſiſtance is ready for their acceptance, as 
you re de: Ge ola concerned Erne danger, and have 
ppy as to forfee and to guard agaidſt it. 
If they —. 4 of err. ſentiments, and embrace 
overtures, we effect one repoſe, 
ery act with a dignity worthy of 2 But 
ſhould it happen that we are not ſo ſucceſsful, hat- 
ever misfortunes may befal them, to themſelves alone 
they ſhall be imputed : while your conduct ſhall ap- 
pear, in no one inſtance, inconſiſtent e e Ice 
nour and rennen et Athens.” e K. | 
his ſpeech, dictated by the fee a — 1 
heart, and delivered wich l that a vehemence 
for which the orator was fo remarkable, immediately 
produced the deſired effect. The Athenians deter- 
mined to follow the advice that had been now given 
them; they appointed Demoſthenes himſelf to head 
the embaſſy to be ſent to Thebes; and they reſolved 
to ſit out a fleet of two E to cruize netr 


I Thetmopyle. | 1 * £11903 


his arrival at Thebes, \Demoſtheizes found 
himſelf oppoſed by one Python, a man of 'conſider- 
able abilities, whom Philip had purpoſelyſent thither 
to counteract the deſigns of the Athenian orator. 
This, however, he +; not able to effect. The 
maſculine eloquence. of Demoſthenes carried all be- 
fore it, and inſpired the Thebans/ with ſo ſtrong a 
for liberty, that they reſolved to join their 
forces with thoſe of the Athenians, in preventing the 
further progreſs of the Macedonian arms. 
- Philip; -<ifconterted by the union. of two ſuch 


powerful ſtates, ſent. * to the Athenians, 


requeſting . 


$333 
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requeſting them to deſiſt from their warlike, prepa-, 
rations ; but finding them determined to adhere to, 
their engagements with Thebes, he endeavoured, 
to intimidate both them and their allies with 
omens and predictions, which he took care to pro- 
cure from the. prieſteſs of Apollo. Demoſthenes, 
however, perſuaded them to pay no regard to theſe 
ridiculous - oracles. He told them, the prieſteſs 
Philipized, thereby inſinuating, that it was Philip's 
money that inſpired her, and that opened her 
mouth, and made her draw from Apollo whatever 
anſwers ſhe thought proper. He bade the Thebans 
remember n and the Athenians 
their Pericles, who conſidered theſe oracles and pre- 
ditions. as idle ſcarecrows, and conſulted, only 
their reaſon. The , Athenian army ſet out imme». 
diately, and marched to Eleuſis; and the [I hebans, 
ſurpriſed - at the , diligence of their confederates, 
joined them, and waited the approach of the 
abe $I a, kn 52th x 124% 

Philip, conſcious of his own abilities, and at the 
ſame time convinced of the extreme weakneſs of 
thoſe who commanded the allied army, determined. 
to bring on a general engagement as ſoon as poſſible :; 
and with this view advanced into the plain of Chæ- 
ronea, a place rendered famous by the event of this 
important conteſt, His army amounted to about 
thirty-two thouſand men; that of the: confederates 
did not exceed thirty thouſand. 
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come to ſpy upon your folly and ambition, in thus 

ng your life and kingdom to the hazard of an 
r 92 0 ; 


And now the fatal morning appeared, which was 
for ever to decide the cauſe of liberty and the em- 
pire of Greece, Before the riſing of the ſun both 
armies were ranged in order of battle. The The- 


| bans, with the ſacred band in front, occupied the 


right' wing of the confederate Greeks ; the Athe- 
nians, commanded by Lyſicles and Chares, formed 
the left; and the inthians and Peloponneſians 
were poſted in the centre. On the left of the 
Macedonian army ſtood Alexander, at the head of a 
choſen body of noble Macedonians, ſupported by 
the famous cavalry of Theſſaly. In the centre were 
placed thoſe Greeks who had united with Philip, 


and on whoſe courage he could leaſt depend; while 


the king himſelf commanded on the right, where 
his renowned phalanx ſtood, to oppoſe the impetuoſity 
with which the Athenians were well known to begin 
their onſet. | | 

'The charge began on each ſide with all the cou- 
rage and violence, which ambition, revenge, the 
love of glory, and the love of liberty, could excite 
in the ſeveral combatants, Alexander, at the head 
of the Macedonian nobles, firſt fell, with all the 
of youthful courage, on the facred band of 


- Thebes ; which ſuſtained the attack with a bravery 
and vigour worthy of its former fame. The gallant 


youths who ſed this body, not being ay £2 
or duly ſupported by their countrymen, bore up for 


à While againſt the torrent of the enemy; till at 


length, oppreſſed and overpowered by ſuperior num- 
bers, without yielding or turning their backs on 
their aſſailants, they ſunk down on that ground 
where they had been originally ſtationed, . each b 

the fide of his darling friend, raiſing up a bulwark 
by chair bodice gn the progreſs of the _ 
52 Cy | But 
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But the prince and his forces, in all the en- 
katie anions of valour, animated by ſucceſs, 
puthed on through all the carnage, and over all 
the heaps of ſtain, and fell furiouſly. on the main body 
of the Thebans; where they were oppoſed with ob- 
ſtinate and deliberate courage, and the conteſt was, 
for ſome time, ſupported with equal reſolution on 
both ſides. 


In the mean time, the Athenians on the leſt 


wing, foughy with a fpirit and intrepidity worthy 
of the character which they boaſted, and of the 
cauſe by which they were animated. Many gal- 
lant efforts were made by either party, and ſucceſs 
was for ſome time doubttul, till at length part of 
the centre, and the right wing of the Macedonians 
(except the phalanx) yielded to the impetuous attack 
of the Athenians, and fled with ſome precipitation. 
Happy had it been that day for Greece, if the con- 
duct and abilities of the Grecian generals had been 
equal to the valour of their ſoldiers! But thoſe 
brave champions of liberty were led on by the def- 
picable creatures of intrigue and cabal. Tranſ- 


ported by the advantage now obtained, the pre- 


ſumptuous Lyſicles eried out, (Come on, my gal 
lant countrymen, the victory is ours; let us purſue 
theſe cowards, and drive them back to Macedon ;? 
and thus, inſtead of improving the happy opportu- 
nity, by charging the phalanx in flank, and fo 
breaking this formidable body, the Athenians wildly 
and precipitately preſſed forward- in - purſuit of the 
flying enemy, themſelves in all the tumult and di- 
order of a rout. 7 J wil v6 1. 

Philip ſau this fatal error wich all the contempt of a 
floltul: general, and the ſectet exultation ariſing from 
the aſſurance of approaching victory. He coolly 
obſerved to thoſe officers that ſtood round bim, 
that the Athenians knew not how to conquer; ang. 
ordered his phalanx 141 T I 
: a lud- 
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a ſudden evolution, to gain pofleſhon of an adja- 
cent eminence,” From thence they marched deli- 
berately down, firm and collected, and fell, with 
their united force on the Athenians, now. confi- 
dent of \ ſucceſs,” and blind to their danger. The 
ſhock was irreſiſtible; they were at once over- 
whelmed; many of them lay cruſhed by the weight 
of the enemy, and expiring of their wounds; 
whilſt the reſ eſcaped from the dreadful laughter, 
by a ſhameful and precipitate flight; bearing down, 
and hurrying along with them, thoſe troops which 
had been ſtationed for their ſupport. And here it 
was, that the great orator and | ſtateſman, - who 
had excited his countrymen to make this glorious 
ſtruggle in defence of their liberty, tarnithed all 
the honours he had acquired in the ſenate by his 
* in the field. He took to fight. the 
firſt onſet; and throwing away his ſhield, on 
which were inſcribed theſe words, To Good For- 
tune, he appeared among the foremoſt in the ge- 
neral route. The ridicule and malice of his enemies 
related, or perhaps invented, another ſhameſul cir- 
cumſtance ] that being impeded in his flight by 
ſome brambles, his imagination was ſo paſſeſted by 
ol comers wenn ee that he —_ cried out 
r A.55 
. While Philip was . Winmphann on bis ide, 
Alexander continued the conflict on the other 
wing, and at length broke the Thebans, in 
ſpite of all their acts of valour, who now fled from 
the / field, and were purſued with great carnage. 
The centre of the confederates was thus totally 
abandoned to the fury of a victorious enemy. But 
enough of flaughter had already been made: more 
than one thouſand of the Athenians lay dead: on the 
field of battle, two thoufand were made priſoners, 
and the loſs of the Ihebans was not inferior. Phi- 


tip, therefore, ern to conclude his impor- 
22. > tant 
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tant victory by an act of apparent clemency, which 
his policy and ambition really dictated. He gave 
orders that the Greeks ſhould be ſpared, carefully 
locking up in his own breaſt the deſign he had formed 
againſt their liberties, and hoping one day to march 
at their head to accompliſh the conqueſt of the Perſian 
monarch "PIE THT 4.313 L246. 0 eile 
Philip's behaviour, upon obtaining this victory, 
is differently repreſented by different hiſtorians. 
Some ſay, that he expreſſed his joy in ſo: extrava- 
and even ludicrous a manner, as to extort 

om Demades, one of the Athenian priſoners, the 
following ſevere reprimand “ Fortune, faid that 
orator to him, “has given you the part of Aga- 
memnon, but you are acting that of I herſites.“ 
Juſtin, however, repreſents his conduct in a more 
amiable and engaging light. He ſays, that he was 
at great pains to diſſemble his joy; that he affected 
extreme modeſty, and the utmoſt compaſſion for the 
priſoners; that he was not even ſeen to laugh; 
that he would have no ſacrifice, no crowns, no 


ne 


n nm nitro vile i b ; 
It is faid, that Iſocrates, the celebrated..rhetori- 
cian, was ſo deeply affected when he heard of the 
Joſs of the battle of Chæronea, that unable to ſur- 


£ 


vive the diſgrace which that event had brought upon 
his country, he haſtened his, end by abſtaining from 
e 377 neee eee el ot rao 
14a 
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all kind of food: he was then in the ninety-eigheſt 
r of his age. | 

. Lyficles, who had the chief command of the 
Athenians in this engagement, and by whoſe miſ- 
conduct the battle had been Joſt, was ſoon after 
ſummoned before an aſſembly of the people, and was 
condemned to die at the inſtance of Lycurgus, who 
had great credit and influence in the city, but was a 
ſevere judge, and a moſt bitter accuſer. - “ You, 
Eyficles,” ſaid he, „were general of the army; a 
b dq citizens were ſlain, two thouſand taken 
priſoners; a trophy has been erected to the diſho- 
nour of this city, and all Greece is enſlaved. You 
had the command when all theſe things happened; 
and yet you dare to live and view the light of the 
fun, and bluſh not to appear publicly in the Forum; 
you, Lyſicles, who are born the monument of your 
country's ſhame.” This Lycurgus, who did not 
diſgrace the name which he bore, was one of the 
firſt orators of the age, and was ſtill more remark- 
able:*for the integrity of his life than the force of 
his eloquence, - For, after having managed the 
publie treafure for the ſpace of twelve years, he 
cauſed an exact regiſter of every thing he had done 
during his whole adminiſtration to be fixed up on a 
Pillar, that every body might ſee it, and cenſure it 
if they pleaſed. Nay, he carried this point ſo far, 
that, in his laſt illneſs, he ordered himſelf to be 
carried to the ſenate-houſe, to give a public ac- 
count of all his actions; and, after having refuted 
one who accuſed him there, he went home and 
died. Though naturally grave and even auſtere in 
his temper, he was a great encourager of the ſtage; 
und, as a proof of his f for dramatic writers, 
he erected the ſtatues of Zſchylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides. en 
-  Ghates, 'who was probably as guilty as Lyſicles, 
appears to have eſcape merely through the inſig- 


nificance 


nificance of his character. Indeed, his abilities 
were ſo contemptible, that, according to Timotheus, 
« he was much fitter to carry the generaPs baggage, 
than to be a general himſelf,” eee 
Many people thought, that Demoſthenes might, 
on account of his ſpeeches, be conſidered as the 
real cauſe of the terrible blow which Athens had 
now ſuſtained, and that upon him therefore would 
certainly fall the principal weight of the natural re- 
ſentment. But in this they were diſappointed. 
-The Athenians were ſo fully convinced of his in- 
tegrity and patriotiſm, that, at the very moment 
they were ſmarting under the wound they had juſt 
received, they ſubmitted entirely to his counſels and 
direction. Indeed, he appears to have been highly 
deſerving of all the conhdence they repoſed in him. 
For being appointed, at this time, to ſupply the city 
with proviſions, and to repair the walls, he exe- 
cuted the latter commiſſion with ſo much genero- 
fity, that as the public treaſure was unequal to the 
expence, he made up the deficiency out of his own 
private fortune. nen 
It was for this inſtance of public ſpirit, that his 
friend Cteſiphon propoſed in an aſſembly of the peo- 
ple, that a crown of gold ſhould be beſtowed upon 
him; and this gave riſe to the celebrated conteſt 
between Zſchines. and Demoſthenes, one of the 
moſt remarkable that is to be found in hiſtory. 
AEſchines, the declared rival of Demoſthenes, not 
only in ence but in politics,” brought an aceu- 
fation againſt Cteſiphon for the propoſal he had made 
in favour of his friend, who naturally defended the 
equity of the meaſure, in which he thought his own 
honour ſo eſſentially concerned. 

No cauſe ever excited ſo much curioſity, or was 
pleaded with ſo much ability. People flocked to it 
from all parts, and they had | 
doing; for what fight could be nobler, than _ 
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good reaſon for ſo 
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glied between two orators, each of them excellent 
in his way, both formed by nature, improved by 
art, and animated by perpetual diſſenſions, and an 
implacable animoſity againſt cach other. The j junc- 
ture ſeemed to favour AÆſchines very much; for 
the Macedonian party, whom he always befriended, 
was very powerſul in Athens, eſpecially ſince the 
ruin of Thebes. Nevertheleſs, he loſt his cauſe, and 


was juſtly. ſentenced to bani{hment for his raſh ac- 


cuſation. He thereupon went and ſettled himſelf at 
Rhodes, where he opened a ſchool of eloquence, 
the fame and glory of which continued for many 
ages: He began his lectures, with the two orations 
that had occaſioned. his baniſhment. Great enco- 
miums were paſſed upon that of AÆEſchines; but 
when he repeated the ſpeech of Demoſthenes, the 
plaudits and acclamations were redoubled. And it 
was then he uttered theſe words, ſa; highly praiſe- 
worthy. in the mouth of a riyal: „Alas, what un- 
bounded applauſes would you have beſtowed on 
this ſpeech, had you heard Demoſthenes deliver it 


himſelf Nee” 


Demoſthenes, thus become victor, made a good 


alk of his conqueſt. . For the inſtant Æſchines left 


Athens, in order to embark for Rhodes, Demoſt- 


'henes ran after him, and ſorced him to accept of a 


purſe; of money. On this occaſion, ÆAſchines cried 
out, (How will it be poſſible for me not to regret 
a gray in which I leave an, enemy more gener- 
ous, than I e ee eee eee 
part of the world 2 

In the mean time, Philip pad his ambirian 8 
but not ſatisfied, with his laſt victory. The ſove- 


reignty of Greece, even if he had acquired it, he 


always conſidered but as a ſecondary object, and 


only as the means of preparing his, way for the con- 


queſt of Perſia, which he had long planned in * 


pun, and - hoped to. de able que day We. a 
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But this he knew he could not do without the affiſt- 
ance of the | Greeks, which, however, he thought: 
he could the more eaſily procure for; ſuch an under- 
taking, as they had long burned with an ardent. de- 
fire of revenging , upon Perſia; the injuries they had 
received from it, and of working the total deſtruc- 
tion of that empire. Philip, therefore, now. pro— 
poſing to lead them to ſuch a glorious gratification. 
of their revenge, they readily; chaſe him generaliſſimo 
of, their forces; and he, accordingly, began to make 
pre parations for ming the dominions id the Per- 
han monarch. : . 

But while Philip was thus ſucceſsful in his pub- 
lie undertakings, the violent diſſenſions, that reigned 
uithis family, deſtroyed all his private peace, and at 
laſt brougbt bim tg an untimely end. He bad mar- 
ried Olympias, the daughter of the king of Epirus, 
and the, early part of their union was crowned with 
1 but as ſhe was rally of a peeviſh 
and vindictive diſpoſition, a coldneſs firſt, and after- 
wards 3 rooted ayerſion- took place between them. 
This was probably haſtened by the paſſion which 
Philip had congeived for Cleopatra, niece to Atta- 
lus, one of his prineipal officers. , In a word, his 
loye to this lad his averſion to n 

rew at laſt fo . that he reſolved to eſpouſe 
the, ſormer, after | having divorced. the latter. In 
vain did Alexander, his ſon, remonſtrate, that by 
divorcing Olympias, and engaging. in a ſecond mar- 
riage, he expoſed himſelf to the danger of contend- 
wg with a number of competitors for pg FT; 

and rendered his ſucceſſion precarious. « My fo 
ſaid the king, If, I create you a number of 2 
petitors, you will have the glorious opportunity of 
exerting yourſelf to ſurpaſs; them all in merit: thus 
| {hall their xivalſhip only 1 . e worthy: 
of the throne,” | 41 5 Ne 
eit t n K e SOM 
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His marriage with Cleopatra was now declared in 
form, and celebrated with all the pomp and magni- 
ficence which the occaſion required. The young 
prince, however diſſatisfied, was yet obliged to at- 
tend on theſe ſolemnities, and fat in ſilent indigna- 
tion at that feaſt which proclaimed the diſgrace of his 
mother. In ſuch circumſtances, his ' youthful and 

s mind could not fail to take fire at any 
the leaſt ſhadow of inſult. Attalus, uncle to the 
bew queen, was ſo unguarded, as, in the midft' of 
the entertainment, to call aloud upon the Macedo- 
nian nobles, to pour out their libations to the gods, 
that might grant the king the happy fruit of 
the preſent  nuptials, and legitimate heirs to his 
mw. « "Wretch!” cried Alexander, with = 
es ſparkling with that indignation which he had 
till now ſuppreſſed, . doſt Gol then call me baſtard!” 
And inftantly 3 blet at Attalus, who re- 
turned the 4 ruth double violence. Clamour 
and confifioh rd and the king, in a ſudden fit of 

rage, ſnatched his ſword, and flew 2 towards 
kis ſon. His precipitation, his lame for he 
had bern wounded in the battle with the” riballi) 
and the tity of wine in which he had indulged, 
mph Gap inted his raſh/'purpoſe-; he ſtumbled 
on the floor, while Alexander, with an un- 
pardonable inſolence, cried. out, Behold, ye Ma- 
cedonians ! this is the king who. is preparing to lead 
you into Aſia; fee where, in paſſing from one ue 
to 1 be is fallen to the ground.“ 
1 did not loſe fight of the con- 
Aſia. Full of the mighty project, he con- 
qr of the gods, to know what- would be the event 
of it; che prieftels replied, „ The victim is 
already crowned, his end draws nigh, and he will * 
ſoon be ſacrificed.” Philip interpreted this oracle in 
his own favour; though the ambiguity-of it might 
have made him ſuſpect its meaning, and that it was 
as 


as applicable to fome other event as to the conqueſt 
of Aſia, The fact is, it ſoon after appeared, that it 
was more applicable to himfel7 than to the Perſian 
monarch. For while he was celebrating the nup- 
tials of his daughter Cleopatra, with "Alexander, 
king of Epirus, and brother to his queen Olympias, 
he was ſuddenly ſtabbed in the height of the ſolem- 
nity, and in the midſt of his guards, by one Pau- 
fanias, a noble Macedonian, whom Attalus, his 
favourite general, had cruelly abuſed, and who 
having repeatedly demanded reparation of the king 
in vain, at laſt turned the edge of his reſentment 
from the author of his wrong to his ſovereign him- 
ſelf, and took this dreadful method of ſatiating his 
revenge. * 

Olympias is ſuppoſed to have inſtigated Pauſanias 
to this deſperate act. Certain it is, that when his 
dead body (for he was inſtantly diſpatched by the 
guards) was hung up on a gibbet, it appeared next 
morning crowned with a golden diadem; a mark of 
reſpect which no one could have ventured to ſhew to 
it but Olympias. In a few days after, ſhe took a fur- 
ther occaſion of publiſhing her triumph and exulta- 
tion in her huſband's fall, by paying the fame fune- 
ral honours to Pauſanias, that were paid to Philip: 
both bodies were burned on the ſame pile, and the 
aſhes of both depoſited in the ſame tomb. She is 


even ſaid to have prevailed on the Macedonians td 


pay annual honours to Pauſanias; as if ſhe feared, 
that the ſhare, which he had in the death of Philip, 
ſhould not be known to the whole world. She con- 
ſecrated to Apollo the dagger which had been the 
mftrument of the fatal deed, inſeribed with the name 
of Myrtalis, the name which ſhe bore when their 
loves fert Degas. SG £07! . 

Thus died Philip, a prinee paſteſtd of great abi. 


lities both in peace. and war, but much fonder of 


gaining his ends by dexterity and addreſs _—_ 
* rce 
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ſorce of arms. *I be news of his death was a joyful 
furprife in Greece, and particularly at Athens, where 
the people crowned themſelves with garlands, and 
decreed a crown to Paufanias, They ſacrificed to 
the gods for their deliverance, and ſung ſongs of 
triumph, as if Philip: had been ſlain by them in 
battle. But this exceſs of joy very ill became them, 
becau ſe ĩt was altogether inconſiſtent with their late 
behayiour to that prince; for When he was choſen 
eneraliſſimo of the Greeks, and ſtill more when 
celebrated the nuptials of his daughter, the Athe- 
nians were the moſt forward and the moſt fulſome 
in their compliments to him, and carried their adu- 
lation ſo far, as almoſt to exalt him to the rank of 
8 | 
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FROM THE BIRTH OF ALEXANDER, TO His 


ALEXANDER, the fon of Philip, aſcended the 
throne upon the death of his father, and took 
poſſeſſion of a kingdom rendered ' flouriſhing and 
powerful by the policy of the preceding reign. 
-+ He« came- into the world the very day the cele- 
brated temple of Diana at Epheſus was burnt, which 
gave occalion to Hegeſias, the hiſtorian, . to ſay, 
F that it was no wonder the temple was burnt, as 
Diana was that day employed. at the delivery of 
e to facilitate the birth of Alexander.“ 
Ihe paſſion, by which Alexander was moſt pow- 
erſully actuated, even in his tender years, was ambi- 
tion, and a love of glory, but not of every kind of 
glory. Philip, like a fophift, valued himſelf upon 
his eloquence, and the beauty of his ſtyle; and 
bad the vanity,to have engraved, on his * — 
3101 eve 
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ſeveral victories he had won in the chariot- race at 
the Olympic games. But it was not after ſuch 
empty honours that his ſon aſpired. When his 
friends one day aſked him, whether he would con- 
tend at theſe games, Yes,” faid he, “I readily will, 
provided I may have kings to contend with me.” 
Every time news was brought him that his father 
had taken ſome city, or gained ſome great battle, 
Alexander, fo far from ſharing in the general joy, 
uſed to fay, in a plaintive tone of voice, to the 
young perſons that were brought up with him, 
Friends, my father will poſſeſs himſelf of every 
thing, and leave nothing for me to do.” 

Some ambaſladors from the king of Perſia havin 
one day arrived at court in his father's abſence, . 
Alexander being obliged to entertain them, he not 
only charmed them with the politeneſs of his beha- 
viour, but he filled them with aſtoniſhment at his un- 
common good ſenſe and the fagacity of his remarks. 
For, inſtead of aſking them queſtions about ſuch 
trifling circumſtances as are commonly the objects 
of curioſity to people of his years; ſuch as the fo 
much boaſted gardens ſuſpended in the air; the 
riches and magnificence of the palace and court of 
the king of Perſia, which excited the admiration 
of the whole world; the famous golden plantain- 
tree; and that golden vine, the grapes of which 
were emeralds, carbuncles, rubies, and all ſorts of 
precious ſtones, under which the Perſian monarch 
was ſaid frequently to give audience - inſtead, I ſay, 
of aſking ſuch frivolous queſtions as theſe, Alex- 
ander enquired which was the road to Upper Aſia; 
what was the diſtance of the ſeveral places; in 
"what the real ſtrength. of. 'the king of Perſia con- 
ſiſted; in what part of the battle he fought; how 
he behaved towards his enemies; and in what man- 
ner he governed his ſubjects. The ambaſſadors, 


ſurpriſed to ſee him diſcover a ſagacity ſo — 
IN 1 z 8 
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yond-his-years, could not help exclaiming, “ This 
young prince is great, and aurs is rich; that man 
muſt be extremely inſignificant, who has no other 
merit than his riches.” _ N | | 
So ripe a judgment in this yaung prince, was as 
much — to the good — which had been 
given him, as to the ſtrength of his natural patis. 
Several preceptors, as we have already obſerved, 
were employed to teach him muſic and other. ſu- 
perſicial accompliſhments; but the tutor, from 
whom he received all his real and uſeful knowledge, 
-was Ariſtotle, the moſt famous and moſt learned 
philoſopher of the age: it was he that was en- 
truſted with the chief care of Alexander's . educa- 
tion. One of the reaſons which prompted Philip 
to give, him a maſter of ſo much eminence and 
merit, was, as he himſelf tells us, that his fon might 
avoid committing a great many faults, of which he 
Philip was ſufficiently ſenſible of Ariſtotle's merit, 
and he rewarded it with the liberality and munifi- 
-cence of a prince. He not only ſettled a genteel 
ſalary upon him, but he afterwards expreſſed his re- 
gard for him in a more public and conſpicuous 
manner; for having formerly ſtormed and ſacked 
wa, the native city of Ariſtotle, he now re- 
built it, and reinſtated the inhabitants who had fled 
from it, or were made ſlaves; giving them beſides, 
ame park in the neighbourhood as a place for their 
 Kudies and exerciſes. Plutarch tells us, that, even 
in his time, the people of ira ſnewed the ſtone- 
Icats of Ariſtotle, as alſo the walks which he 
uſed to frequent. +87 
Alexander likewiſe diſcovered no Ieſs eſteem for 
His maſter, whom he believed himſelf bound to love 
as much as if he had been his father; declaring, 
hat he was indebted to the one for living, and to 
Other for living wel The of the 
1 


— 
1 
#- > 


pupil 
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pupil was equal to the care and abilities of the pre- 
ceptor. He grew extremely fond of (philoſophy, 
and learned the ſeveral parts of it. But his favourite 
ſtudy was morality, which is * . the ſcience af 
kings, becauſe it is the knowledge of L 
and of their duties. To this he applied himſelf 
with unwearied attention, and conſidered it even 
at that time as the foundation of prudence and wiſe 
policy. | [LT 3 
2 was Ariſtotle leſs careful to inſtruct him in 
the art of ſpeaking, than in that of thinking and 
reaſoning; and for this purpoſe he wrote the cele- 
brated treatiſe on rhetoric, in the beginning of 
which he proved the vaſt advantages a prince = 
derive from eloquence, as it gives him the grea 
aſcendant over the minds of men, which he ought 
to acquire, as well by his wiſdom as authority, 
Some anſwers and letters of Alexander, which are 
ſill extant, ſhew that he poſſeſſed, in its greateſt 
perfection, that ſtrong, that manly eloquence, 
Which abounds with ſenſe and ideas, and which is ſo 
entirely free from ſuperfluous: expreſſions, that every 
fingle word has its meaning, which, properly ſpeak- 
ing, is the eloquence of kings. | 
is eſteem, or rather his veneration for Homer, 
is well known, When a golden box, enriched with 
precious ſtones, was found in the Perſian camp after 
the battle of Arbela, and it was deliberated to what 
purpoſe it ſhould be applied, Alexander faid, that 
there was nothing ſo worthy of being put into it a8 
Homer's Poems, which he believed to be the moſt per- 
fect, and moſt complete production of the human mand. 
He admired particularly the Iliad, which he conſidered 
as a treaſure of military knowledge. He alayays had 
with him that copy ob it which had been reviſed and 
corrected by Ariſtotle, and to Which he gave the 
name of the cafket-copy ; and he laid it with his ſword 
every night ander his pillow, ͥ 
5 | Fond, 


* 
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Fond, even to exceſs, of every kind of glory, he 
as dipleaſed with Ariſtotle, his maſter, for hav- 
ing publiſhed, in his abſence, certain metaphyſical 
pieces Which he himſelf deſired to poſſeſs excluſively 
of all others; and even at the time when he was em- 
ployed in the conqueſt of Aſia, and the purſuit ot 
Dau, he wrote him a letter, which is ſtill extant, 
wherein he - complains. upon that very account. 


Alexander fays in it, that he had much rather ſurpaſs 


others in the knowledge of the fublimer ſciences, 
than in the greatneſs of his power or the extent of 
. He had alſo a taſte for the whole circle of the arts, 
but in ſuch a manner as became a prince; that is, 
he knew the value and utility of them. Muſic, 
painting, ſculpture, architecture, flouriſhed in his 
reign; becauſe they found him both a judge and a 


generous protector; who was able to diitinguiſh 


and to reward merit. But he deſpiſed certain trifling 
feats of dexterity, that were of no uſe. One day 
ſome Macedonians expreſſing their ſurpriſe at the 
ingenuity of a man, that excelled in throwing ſmall 
peas through the eye of a needle, Alexander ſaid, 
that he would make him a- preſent ſuitable to his 
employment, and he accordingly ſent him a baſket 
of | . wt 0 | 


| The firſt inſtance Alexander gave of his bold 
and daring ſpirit, was in his management of the fa- 
mous horſe Bucephalus, which had been brought 
to his | father's. court by Philonicus, the Theſſalian, 


| who refuſed to ſell him for lefs than thirteen talents. 


The king went into the plains, attended by his 

iers, in order to make a trial of this horſe ; 
but they found him ſo very wild and unmanageable, 
that no one would venture to mount him. Philip 


being angry that ſo furious and ungovernable a crea- 


ture had been brought to him, gave orders for their 


| * him back again. Alexander, who was 
OM | | 


preſent 
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preſent at this time, cried out, What a noble 
horſe we are going to loſe, for want of addreſs 
and boldneſs to back him!“ Philip at firſt conſidered 
theſe words as the effect of folly and raſhneſs, ſo 
common to young men; but as Alexander till in- 
ſiſted upon what he had ſaid, and was very uneaſy 
to ſee ſo noble a creature juſt going t0 be ſent: home 
again, his father at laſt gave him leave to try what 
he could do. The young prince, overjoyed at this 
permiſſion, goes up to Bucephalus, takes hold of the 
bridle, and turns his head to the ſun, having obſerved 
that the thing which frightened him was his own 
ſhadow. - Alexander, therefore, firſt ſtroked him 
gently with his hand, and ſoothed him with his 
voice; then ſeeing his fierceneſs abate, he ſoſtly 
let fall his cloak, and ſpringing upon his back at one 
leap, he firſt ſlightly tightened the rein, without 
ſtriking or vexing him; and when he perceived that 
his fire was cooled, that he was no longer ſo fu- 
rious and violent, and that he wanted only to move 
forward, he gave him the rein, and ſpurring him 
with great vigour, animated him with his voice to 
his full ſpeed. While this was doing, Philip and 
his whole court trembled for fcar, and did not once 
open their lips: but when the prince, after hav- 
ing run his firſt heat, returned with pride and 
triumph, at having thus broke a horſe that was 
deemed abſolutely ungovernable, the courtiers in 
genera] burſt out into. acclamations of applauſe, 
while Philip, with tears of joy in his eyes, embraced 
Alexander as he alighted, and faid, „My ſon, ſeek 
a kingdom more worthy of thee, for Macedon is 

below thy merit.” | | 
Alexander, upon his acceſſion to the throne, ſaw 
himſelf ſurrounded with danger on every tide ; not 
only from the barbarous nations, with whom Philip 
had contended during his whole: reign, and who 
were impatient of the yoke he had impoled upon 
2 f. ' - them; 
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them ; but likewiſe from the Greeks themſelyes, 
who reſolved to lay hold of this opportunity to reco- 
ver their liberties, of which Philip had deprived them 
in reality, though not in appearance. The danger, 
indeed, from both theſe quarters was fo great and ſo 
eminent, that the more prudent among the Ma- 
cedonians adviſed their ſovereign to ward them of 
by policy and addreſs, rather than repe! them by 
force of arms. But ' theſe timorous counſels were 
no means agreeable to the bold and enterpriſing 
ſpirit of Alexander. He plainly ſaw, that if his 
enemies perceived him betraying the leaſt ſymptom 
bf fear, they would be all upon him at once, would 
Arip him of his father's conqueſts, and reduce his 
domintons to the narrow limits of Macedon. 

He therefore marched firſt againſt the barbarians ; 
and croſſing the Danube in one night, he defeated 
the king of the Triballi in a great battle, and ſtruck 
ſuch terror into the neighbouring nations, as obliged 
them for the preſent to remain quiet. Returning 
thence in a little time, he — p his arms againſt 
the Greeks, and particularly the Thebans, who, 
upon a falſe report of his death, had cut to pieces a 
great number of the Macedonian garriſon in their 
Citadel, To this they were chiefly inſtigated by the 
harangues of Demoſthenes, who 1s likewiſe faid to 
have invented the report of Alexander's death ; and 
in ſo doing, ſeems not to have acted with his uſual 

rudence : for the falſity of this report could not 
long concealed, and when it was difcovered, it 
muſt not only have defeated the end it was in- 
tended to ſerve, but muſt have rendered the veracity 
of the reporter for ever after ſuſpicious. Alexander, 
however, ſoon convinced them, that he was neither 
dead, nor even indiſpoſed ; for his arrival in Greece 
was ſo ſudden and ſo unexpected, that the The- 
bans could ſcarce believe their own eyes when they 
ſaw him. Being come before their walls, — 
WILLING 
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willing to allow them time to repent z and only de- 
manded to have Phœnix and Prothules, the two 
chief ringleaders of the revolt, delivered up to him ; 
and publiſhed by ſound of trumpet, a general par- 
don to all who d come over to him. But the 
Thebans, by way of inſult, demanded to' have Phi- 
lotas and Antipater delivered to them, and invited, 
by proclamation, all who were ſolicitous for the 
liberty of Greece to join them in its defence. 

Alexander finding it impoſſible to prevail upon 
them by gentle means, was obliged to employ more 
powerful arguments, and to decide the matter by 
force of arms. A great battle was accordingly 
fought, in which the Thebans behaved with a ſpirit 
and intrepidity much beyond their ſtrength, for the 
enemy exceeded them vaſtly in numbers. But after 
a long and obſtinate diſpute, the Macedonian garri- 
ſon coming down from the citadel, and attacking 
them in the rear, the Thebans were ſurrounded on 
all fides, the greateſt part of them were cut in pieces, 
and the city was taken and plundered. 

The calamities which they ſuffered on this occa- 
ſion, may be more eaſily conceived than expreſſed. 
Some Thracians having pulled down the houſe of a 
virtuous lady of quality, Timoclea by name, car- 
ried off all her goods and treaſures; and their cap- 
tam having forcibly violated her chaftity, enquired 
of her afterwards whether ſhe had not concealed - 
gold and filver. Timoclea, animated by an ardent 
defire of revenge, ſaid that ſhe had hid ſome, and 
taking him with her alone into the garden, and 
ſhewing him a well, told him, that there lay her 
concealed treaſure. The barbarian ſtooping down 
to look into the well, Timoclea, who was behind 
him, puſhed him forward with all her might, threw 
him in, and afterwards killed him with great ſtones, 
which ſhe heaped upon him. She was inſtantly 
feized by the I NY, and being put in chains 

2 Was 
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was carried before Alexander. The prince imme. 


diately perceived by her mien, that ſhe was a woman 


of quality and of a lofty ſpirit ; for ſhe followed 
" thoſe brutal wretches with an undaunted air, and 
without diſcovering the leaſt ſign of fear. Alex. 
ander aſking her who ſhe was, Timoclea replied, 
« I am ſiſter to Theagenes, who fought againſt 
Philip for the liberty of Greece, and was killed in 
the battle of Chæronea, where he commanded.” 
The prince, admiring her magnanimous anſwer, and 
the puniſhment ſhe had inflicted on her cruel ra- 
viſher, gave orders that ſhe ſhould have leave to re- 
tire wherever ſhe pleaſed with her children. 
Alexander conſidered for ſome time with himſelf 
how he ſhould act with regard to Thebes. His own 
reſentment carried him to the moſt violent mea- 
| ſures; and this was ſtill farther inflamed by the re- 
preſentation of the Phocians, and the people of Pla- 
tæa, Theſpiæ, and Orchomenus, who were all of 
them mortal enemies to the Thebans. Tranſported 
therefore by his own furious paſſions, and ſtil] further 
inſtigated by their cruel advice, he unhappily adopted 
the moſt ſevere reſolution, and the city was in- 
ſtantly razed to the ground. But he did not wreak 
his vengeance upon all the inhabitants indiſcrimi- 
nately. He ſet the prieſts at liberty; as alſo all ſuch 
as had a right of hoſpitality with the Macedonians ; 
the deſcendants of Pindar, the famous poet, who 
had. done ſo much honour to Greece; and ſuch 


likewiſe as had oppoſed the revolt. But all the reſt, 


in number about thirty thouſand, he ſold ; and up- 
wards of fix thouſand had been killed in battle. 
The Athenians were fo deeply affected on „ 
of the ſad cataſtrophe of Thebes, that they put off 
the celebration of the Great Myſteries, which they 
were about to ſolemnize; they received, with 
the greateſt humanity, all thoſe who had * 
ö 1 758 from 
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from the battle, and the ſacking of Thebes, and 
made Athens their aſylum. | 
The Athenians had not only encouraged the The- 
bans to ſet Alexander at defiance; they had even 
formed a league with them and the Lacedæmonians 
to check the progreſs of his arms: but his ſudden 
arrival in Greece, and the example he had now given 
of the dreadful conſequences of incurring his diſ- 
pleaſure, made them begin to abate confiderably of 
their wonted pride, and, inſtead of preſuming to 
oppoſe his power, they judged it, for the preſent, 
the moſt eligible courſe to implore his clemencys 
They therefore ſent a deputation to him, in which 
Demoſthenes was included; but he had no ſooner 
arrived at Mount Cytheron, than dreading the 
anger of the Macedonian prince, he quitted the em- 
baſſy, and returned home. | „ 
Alexander well knew, that it was the oratorg 
chiefly that kept alive the love of liberty and the 
ſpirit of independence among the people of Athens, 
and conſequently formed the greateſt; obſtacle to the 
completion of his deſigns. He therefore now de- 
manded that ten of theſe orators ſhould be put into 
his hands. It was on this occaſion, that Demoſt- 
henes related to the people the fable of the wolves 
and the dogs; in which it is ſuppoſed, that the 
wolves one day told the ſheep, that in caſe they de- 
fired to be at peace with them, they muſt deliver 
up to them the dogs who were their guard. The 
application was eaſy and natural; eſpecially with 
reſpect to the orators, who were juſtly compared. to 
Cops, whoſe duty it is to watch, to bark, and to 
fight, in order to fave the lives of their fl 


In this afflicting dilemma of the Athenians, who 
could not think of. delivering up their orators to 
what they conſidered as certain death, though they . 
had no other way to ſave their city, Demades, 
whom Alexander had honoured with his friendſhi 
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offered to undertake the embaſſy alone, and intercede 
for them. He did fo, and ſucceeded; whether it 
was, that the king had already ſatiated his revenge, 
and that he was willing, by ſome act of clemency, to 
wipe out the 1emembrance of the cruelties he had 
lately committed, or perhaps was deſirous of con- 
Ciliating the affections of the Creeks in general, be- 
fore he ſet out on his Aſiatic expedition; certain it 
is, that he waved his demand with regard to the de- 
livery of the Athenian orators, and was pacified by 
their ſending into baniſhment Caridemus, who, be- 
ing a native of Oræa, had been preſented by the 
Athenians with the freedom of the city. 

As for the Athenians themſelves, he not only for- 
gave them the ſeveral injuries he pretended to have 
received from them, but he even flattered their 
pride, by adviſmg them to give particular attention 
to public affairs, becauſe, in caſe of his death, he 


Greece, Hiſtorians relate, that many years after 
this expedition, he was ſeized with remorſe for the 
eruel puniſhment he had inflicted on the Thebans, 
and that this ſoftened his temper, and made him be- 
have with greater humanity towards other nations. 
Being now freed from all apprehenſiens of any 
further oppoſition from Greece, he ſummoned at 
Corinth an aſſembly of the ſeveral ſtates and free 
cities of that country, in order to obtain from them 
the ſupreme command againſt the Perſians, which 
had been granted to his father a little before his 
death. No aſſembly ever deliberated upon a more 
important ſubject, It was the weſtern world de- 
ciding upon the fate of the eaſt; and concerting 
methods for executing a revenge, which had been 
ſuſpended for more than an age. The aſſembly held 
at this time, gave riſe to events, the relation of which 
appears aſtoniſhing, and almoſt incredible; 9 to 
N l | revalu- 


faid, they were likely to give law to the reſt of 
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reyolutions, which contributed to change the dif 
poſition of moſt things in the political world. 

To accompliſh ſuch a ſcheme, required a prince 
of Alexander's bold and enterpriſing ſpirit, and a 
people like the Greeks, brave, hardy, and active, 
animated by a love of military glory, and inſpired 
with an implacable reſentment againſt the nation 
they were going to attack, The Greeks, indeed, 
had long witned for an opportunity to revenge upon 
Perſia the injuries they had ſuſtained from that em- 
pire; and they now therefore accepted with pleafure 
the offer of Alexander to lead them againft their old 
and irreconcileable enemies, whole deſtruction they 
bad repeatedly {worn, and whom they hoped in a little 
time to be able to extirpate. The Lacedzmonians 
were the only people that made any objections to 
this propoſal. They ſaid, they had always been 
accuſtomed to point out the way to | ORF 
and not to be directed by others.” But they were 
obliged to ſubmir to the prevailing ſenſe of the afe 
ſembly ; and Alexander was, of courſe, appointed 
generaliſſimo againſt the Perhans. 

He was no ſooner raiſed to this high rank, than he 
received congratulations from the philoſophers, the 
governors of cities, and other great men; and he 
expected the ſame compliment from Diogenes of Sy- 
| Nope, who was then at Corinth. But as Diogenes did 
not think proper to come to him, he went, attended 
by his whole court, to viſit that philoſopher. He 
found him lying on the ground, and baſking him- 
ſelf in the ſun; and being ſurpriſed to ſee a man of 
ſo much reputation living in fuch extreme poverty, 
ke naturally aſked him whether he wanted any 
thing? „Only,“ faid Diogenes, “ that you would 
ſtand from between me and the ſun.” 'T his anſwer 
excited the contempt of all the courtiers ; but the 
king was ſo ſtruck with the philoſopher's greatneſs 
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of ſoul, that he could not help exclaiming, „ Were 
I not Alexander, I would be Diogenes.” | 
Before he ſet out for Aſia, he reſolved to conſult 
the oracle of Apollo. He therefore went to Delphos, 
where he happened to arrive in thoſe days which are 
called unlucky, that is, at a time when it was un- 
lawful to give reſponſes; and accordingly the prieſteſs 
refuſed to go to the temple. But Alexander, who 
could not bear any contradiction to his will, took 
her forcibly by the arm, and as he was leading her 
to the temple, ſhe cried out, My fon, thou art. 
invincible.” Alexander, catching hold of theſe 
words as the anſwer of the oracle, declared that it 
was needleſs to conſult the god any further, and he 
therefore returned to Macedon, in order to preparg 
for his great expedition. 1 2 
Some of his friends adviſed him, before he em- 
barked in this undertaking, to make choice of a 
conſort, in order to ſecure himſelf a ſucceſſor to his 
throne. But the king, who was of an impetuous 
temper, diſapproved of this advice, and ſaid, that 
after he had been nominated generaliſſimo of the 
Greeks, and that his father had left him fo gallant an 
army, it would be a ſhame for him to loſe time in 
celebrating” his marriage, and waiting for the fruits 
of it; and that therefore he was determined to ſet 
out immediately. . 
Before he did fo, however, he thought proper to 
ſettle the affairs of Macedon, He appointed Anti- 
pater to be viceroy of that kingdom, with an army 
of twelve thouſand foot, and near the fame num- 
ber of horſe. He then enquired into the private 
circumſtances of his - friends, giving to one an 
eſtate in land, to another a village, to a third the 
revenues of a town, and to a fourth the toll of an 
harbour. As all tht revenues of his crown were 
already employed, or exhauſted by his donations, 
Perdiccas ſaid to him, My Lord, what is it you 
"Ee. referve 
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reſerve for yourſelf?” Alexander replied, Hope: 
upon which Perdiccas ſaid, “the ſame hope ought 
therefore to ſatisfy us ;” and fo refuſed very gene- 
rouſly to accept of what the king had allotted him. 


CHAP. XIV. 


FROM ALEXANDER'S ARRIVAL IN ASIA TO HIS 
DEATH, 


N eee ory having taken the neceſſary pre- 
cautions for ſecuring the tranquillity of Ma- 
cedon in his abſence, ſet out for Aſia in the begin- 
ning of the ſpring. His army conſiſted of little 
more than thirty thouſand foot, and four or five 
thouſand horſe ; but then they were all brave men, 
well diſciplined, and enured to fatigue. They had 
made ſeveral campaigns under Philip, and were 
each of them, in caſe of neceſſity, capable of com- 
manding : moſt of the officers were near threeſcore 
years of age, and the common men fifty ; and when 
they were either aſſembled, or drawn up at the 
head of a camp, they had the appearance of a vene- 
rable ſenate, Parmenio commanded the infantry ; 
Philotas, his ſon, had eighteen hundred horſe under 
him; and Callas, the fon of Harpalus, the ſame 
number of Theſſalian cavalry. - The reſt of the 
horſe, conſiſting - of natives of the ſeveral ſtates, 
were under the direction of a ſeparate commander. 
And the Thracians and Pœonians, who were always 
in front, were headed by Caflandra. Such was the 
army, which was to decide the fortune, not only of 
Greece, but of all the eaſtern world. Alexander be- 
gan his march along the lake Cercinum ; and after 

paſling the rivers ＋ fot and Hebrus, he came to 

the ſhore of the Helleſpont, which he croſſed in an. 

hundred and ſixty gallies, and ſeveral flat-bottomed' 
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veſſels, himſelf' ſteering his own galley ; and upon 
his arrival at the oppolite coaſt, as if to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the continent, he leaped from his ſhip in 
complete armour, and expreſſed the greateſt tranſ- 
ports of joy. 

It has frequently been thought ſtrange, that the 
| Perſians took no ſtep to check the progreſs of the 
| Macedonians at the Helleſpont, where they might 

ev" have been oppoſed with the greateſt eaſe : 

eſpecially as the former were poſſeſſed of a large 
and powerful fleet, and that of the latter was very 
inconſiderable. Whether this proceeded from ſu- 
pineneſs and inattention, or from a contempt of the 
enemy, it is difficult to determine. Whatever was 
the cauſe, the event proved equally fatal to the 
Perſians. 

Alexander being arrived at Lampſacus, was going 
to deſtroy it, in order to puniſh the rebellion of the 
inhabitants; and Anaximenes, therefore, a native 
of the place, came to him with a view of diverting 
him from his cruel reſolution. This man, who was 
a famous hiſtorian, had been very intimate with 
Philip his father; and Alexander himſelf had a 
great eſteem for him, having been his pupil. The 
king, ſuſpecting the purport of his errand, and 
wills to be beforehand with him, ſwore, that he 
would never grant his requeſt. © The fayour I 
have to defire of you, ſays Anaximenes, is, that you 
would deftroy Lampſacus.” By this witty evaſion, 
the hiſtorian ſaved his country. 4 ig: $ 

From thence Alexander went to Troy, where 
he paid great honours to the memory of the heroes 
who. had fallen there, and particularly to that of 
Achilles, at whoſe tomb he cauſed funeral games 
to be performed. He declared that he looked upon 
Achilles as one of the happieſt of men, in having 
Had, during his life, ſo faithful a friend as 37 
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clus, and, after his death, ſo famous a poet as 
Homer, to celebrate his actions. | 
When Darius was informed of Alexander's ar- 
rival in Aſia, he expreſſed the utmoſt contempt for 
the Macedonian army, and indignation at the pre- 
ſumption of their general. He wrote letters to the 
governors of his different provinces, commanding 
them, if they took Alexander alive, to whip him 
with rods, to make priſoners ef his whole army, 
and to ſend them as ſlaves to one of the remoteſt 
and moſt deſert parts of his dominions. It was not 
long, however, before he had reaſon to entertain 
more juſt and more modeſt ſentiments. Alexander 
being arrived on the banks of the Granicus ; a river 
of Phrygia, found the Perſians, to the number of a 
hundred and ten thoufand men, drawn up on the 
other ſide, and ready to diſpute his paſſage. Mem- 
non, who commanded all the fea-coaft of Aſia under 
Darius, gave it as his opinion, that the wiſeſt courſe 
would be to lay waſte the adjacent country, and thus 
to oblige the — army either to retreat, or 
to ſurrender at diſcretion for want of proviſions. 
But this prudent advice was her- ruled by Arſites, 
a Phrygian Satrap, Who ſaid, that he would never 
ſuſfer the Grecians to make ſuch havoc in the terri- 
tories he governed. | 
Nor was Alexander, on his fide, without thoſe 
who adviſed him to proceed with caution, and to re- 
frain from crofling the river the ſame day on which 
he reached it. I his, in particular, was the opinion 
of Parmenio, a brave and experienced officer, who 
obſerved, that the troops were already too much 
tatigued with their march, to be equal to the addi- 
tional labour of croffing a river, eſpecially one which 
was fo deep, and whoſe banks were ſo craggy, and 
that too in the face of ſuch an __— body of the 
enemy, who were perfectly freſh, and were ready 
to oppoſe him. But theſe arguments made no im- 
1 Lo preſſion 
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E on Alexander, who declared, that it would 
a ſhame for him, after croſſing the Helleſpont, to 
ſuffer his progreſs to be interrupted by a rivulet, for 
ſo he called the Granicus by way of contempt: that, 
on the contrary, they ought to take advantage of 
the terror which the ſuddenneſs of his arrival, and 
the boldneſs of his attempt, had ſpread among the 
Perſians, and aniwer the high opinion the world 
Had conceived of his courage, and the valour of the 
Macedonians. | 

'The two armies, however, continued for ſome 
time on the oppolite banks of the river, the one 
laoking out for a proper place to ford it, and the 
ether narrowly watching their motions, and deter- 
mined, if poſſible, to prevent their paſſage. At laſt, 
Alexander ordered his horſe to be brought; and 
commanding the noblemen of his court to follow 
him, and behave gallantly, he cauſed a ſtrong de- 
tachment to march into the river, himſelf following 
It with the right wing of his army, as Parmenio did 
with the left. The Perſians, ſeeing the detachment 
advance, began to let fly their arrows, and march 
to a place where the bank was not fo ſteep, in order 
to keep the Macedonians from landing. But now 
the horſe engaged with great fury, one part endea- 
youring to land, and the other {ſtriving to prevent 
them. The Macedonians, whoſe cavalry- were 
vaſtly inferior in number, beſides the diſadvantage 
of the ground, were overwhelmed with the ſhowers 
of darts that were poured from the eminence ;- not 
to mention that the flower of the Perſian horſe were 
drawn together here, and were headed by Memnon, 
the ableſt and moſt reſolute of all the Perſian ge- 
nerals. The Macedonians, therefore, at laſt gave 
way, after having performed many fignal acts of 
valour. But Alexander coming up, reſtored the 
battle ; he reinforced them with his beſt troops ; he 
headed them bimſclf; he animated. them by his pre- 
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fence; he puſhed the Perſians, and at laſt routed 
them; upon which the whole army followed after, 
croſſed the river, and attacked the enemy on all 
ſides. | 
Alexander firſt charged the thickeſt part of the 
_ enemy's horſe, in which the generals fought. He 
himſelf was particularly conſpicuous by his ſhield, 
and the plume of feathers that overſhadowed his 
helmet, fo that he was eaſily diſtinguiſhed from · the 
reſt of the army. The charge, therefore, was very 
furious about his perſon ; and though only the horſe 
engaged, they fought like foot, man to man, with- 
out giving way on either fide. Spithridates, lieu- 
tenant-governor of Ionia, and ſon-in-law to Darius, 
diſtinguiſhed bamſelf above the reſt of the generals 
by his ſuperior bravery. Surrounded by forty Per- 
ſian lords, all of them his relations, of experienced 
valour, and who never moved from his ſide, he 
carried terror wherever he came. Alexander ob- 
ſerving in how gallant a manner he ſignalized him- 
ſelf, clapt ſpurs to. his horſe and advanced towards 
Immediately they engaged, and each having 
thrown a javelin, wounded the. other ſlightly. 
Spithridates falls furiouſly ſword in hand upon Alex- 
ander, who, being prepared for him, thruſts his 
pike into his face, and laid him dead at his feet. 
At that very moment, Rhzſaces, brother to that 
nobleman, charging him on the ſide, gave him a 
furious blow on the head with his battle-axe, which 
beat off his plume, but went no deeper than his 
hair. As he was going to repeat the blow on his 
head, which now appeared through the broken hel- 
met, Clytus cut off Rhæſaces's hand with one ſtroke: 
of his ſcymitar, and by that means ſaved his ſove- 
reign's life, The danger to which Alexander had 
expoſed himſelf, added freſh courage to his ſoldiers, 
whonow performed prodigies of valour. The Perſians. 
therefore, unable any longer to ſuſtain . 
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the Macedonians, immediately gave way, and were 
put to a total rout. Alexander did not purſue them 
far, but wheeling about ſuddenly, began 1a an inftant 
to make an attack upon the foot. | 
The conteft here was neither long nor violent; 
for the enemy ſeeing the Macedonian phalanx, 
which had now crofled the river, and was regularly 


formed, advancing againſt them, they immediately 


took to flight, all but the Grecian infantry in Da- 
rius's pay. This body of foot, retiring to a hill, 

demanded permiſſion to march away unmoleſted ; 
but Alexander, guided by paſſion rather than reaſon, 
- ruſhed furiouſly into the midſt of them, and had his 
horſe killed under him by the thruſt of a ſword, 
The battle here for ſome time was ſo hot, that more 
of the Macedonians fell in this encounter than in 
all the preceding action; for they fought againſt a 
body of men, who were well diſciplined, had been 
enured to war, and were actuated by defpair. They 
were all cut to pieces, two thouſand excepted, who 
were taken priſoners. 6: ; 

A great number of the Perſian commanders lay 
dead on the ſpot. Arſites fled into Phrygia, where 
he is ſaid to have laid violent hands. on himſelf, for 
having adviſed-his countrymen to come to an imme- 
diate engagement. In this action, twenty thouſand 
foot, and two thouſand five hundred horſe were 
killed on the fide of 'the barbarians; and of the 
Macedonians twenty-five of the royal horſe: were 
killed in the firſt attack. Alexander ordered Lyſip- 
pus to make their ſtatues of braſs, all of which were 
fet up in a city of Macedon, called Dia, from 
whence they were many years after carried to Rome 
by Metellus. About threeſcore of the other horſe 
were killed, and near thirty foot, who, the next day, 
were all laid with their atms and equipage in one 
grave; and the king granted an exemprion to their 
N . | 457 32-45 " h fathers 
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fathers and children from every kind of tribute and 


ſervice. N 
He alſo took the utmoſt care of the wounded, 
viſited them, and ſaw their wounds dreſſed-. He 
enquired very particularly into their adventures, and 
rmitted every one of them to relate his actions 
in the battle, and boaſt of his bravery. He alſo grant- 
ed the rites of ſepulture to the principal Perſians, 
and did not even refuſe it to ſuch Greeks as died in 
the Perſian ſervice ; but all thoſe whom he took pri- 
ſoners, he put in chains, and ſeat to work as ſlaves 
in Macedonia, for having fought under the barbarian 
ſtandard againſt their country, contrary to the ex- 
preſs prohibition made by Greece on that head. 
Alexander org. it his duty, and made it his 
pleaſure, to ſhare the honour of his victory with the 
Greeks. He ſent to the Athenians three hundred 
ſhields, being part of the plunder taken from the 
enemy, and cauſed this glorious inſcription to be 
ut upon the reſt of the ſpoils: “ Alexander, fon of 
hilip, with the Greeks (the Lacedzmonians ex- 
cepted) gained theſe ſpoils from the barbarians, - who 
inhabit Aſia.” The greateſt part of the gold and 
ſilver plate, the purple carpets, and other articles 
of Perſian luxury, he ſent to his mother. | wg 
The terrible defeat, which the Perſians had now 
ſuſtained, ſtruck ſuch a terror into their minds, 
that they could not be on for a long time, 
to oppole Alexander in the field; and he therefore 
proceeded, without interruption, to mate himſelf 
maſter of one town after another; ſome; indeed, 
with more, and others with leſs difficulty. Sardis 
and Epheſus he eaſily reduced. The inhabitants of 
the former he took under his protection, and per- 
mitted them to be governed by their own laws; 
obſerving to his friends, at the tame time, that ſuck 
as lay the foundation of a new empire, ſhould al- 
ways endeayour to have the fame of being merci 
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ful, At Epheſus he aſſigned to the temple of Diana, 
the tributes which had been paid to the Perſian kings. 
He next laid ſiege to Miletus, and afterwards to 
Halicarnaſſus, both of which he compelled to ſur- 
render, though not till after a ſharp and obſtinate 
reſiſtance, as both of them were defended by Mem- 
non, the braveſt and moſt experienced of all Da- 
rius's generals. The Mileſians he treated with great 
humanity, but Halicarnaſſus he thought proper to 
raze to the ground. Soon after this, he reſtored 
Ada, queen of Caria, to her kingdom, of which ſhe 
had been lately diſpoſſeſſed; and the, in order to 
teſtify her gratitude, ſent him meats dreſſed in the 
moſt exquiſite manner, and the moſt excellent cooks 
of every kind. Alexander thanked her for her po- 
liteneſs, but at the ſame time told her, that he had 
much better cooks of his own, whom his governor 
Leonidas had given him, one of whom prepared him 
a good dinner, and the other an excellent ſupper ;. 
and theſe were temperance and exerciſe, | 
_ Advancing {till further into the country, he re- 
ceived the voluntary ſubmiſſion of ſeveral of the 
kings of Leſſer Aſia, and, among others, that of 
Mithridates, king of Pontus, who afterwards ad- 
hered to him with unſhaken fidelit 75 and accompa- 
nied him in his expedition. This man was the pre- 
2 of the famous Mithridates, who ſo long em- 
ployed the armies of Rome, and makes fo capital a 
figure in the hiſtory of chat republic. 
Next year, Alexander reſolved to open the cam- | 
paign very aq & But, previous to his beginning 
his operations, he held a conſultation with his prin- 
cipal officers, whether he ſhould march directly in 
queſt of Darius, or firſt ſubdue the other maritime 
provinces. .. The latter opinion appeared the. molt 
prudent, as by that means he would be freed from 
all apprehenſions of being moleſted in his rear, and 


would leave every thing quiet and ſecure . 


LI 
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him. Proceeding, therefore, through a narrow de- 
file near the ſea- ſhore, where the water was ſo high 
that his men were up to the middle in paſling it, he 
advanced to Cœlenœ, a city of Phrygia, fituated 
on the banks of the river Marſyis, which the fic- 
tions of the poets have rendered ſo famous. This 
place he immediately inveſted. The garriſon at firſt 
made ſome ſhow of reſiſtance, but finding them- 
ſelves unable to withſtand the vigorous and repeated 
aſſaults of the Grecians, they promiſed to ſurrender 
at the end of ſixty days, provided they were not re- 
lieved within that period; and as no aid arrived 
within the ſtipulated time, the place was delivered 
up according to agreement. 


From thence Alexander marched to Gordium, the 


ſuppoſed reſidence of the celebrated king Midas. 
Here he was deſirous of ſeeing the famous chariot 
to which the Gordian knot was tied. This knot, 
which faſtened the yoke to the beam, was tied with 
ſo much intricacy, that it was impoſſible to diſcover 
where the involutions began, or where the cords 
terminated, According to an ancient tradition of 
the country, an oracle had declared, that the man 
who could untie it ſhould poſſeſs the empire of Aſia. 
Alexander being firmly perſuaded that the oracle 
was meant for him, after many fruitleſs trials, in- 
ſtead of attempting to untie it in the uſual manner, 
drew his ſword and cut it in pieces, crying out, That 
that was the only way to untie. The prieſt hailed 
the omen, and declared that Alexander had fulfilled 

the oracle. 8 
In the mean time Darius, who now began to be 
ſeriouſly alarmed for the ſafety of his empire, re- 
ſolved to raiſe an army that might enable him to 
ſtop the further progreſs of the enemy. Alexander, 
however, ſtill continued to advance; and having 
ſubdued Paphlagonia and Cappidocia, he paſſed the 
ſtraits of Cilicia, where he might eaſily have been 
oppoſed 
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oppoſed by a handful of men: but the enemy aban- 
doned them as ſoon as he approached. From thence 
he marched his whole army to the city of Tarſus, 
| where he arrived juſt in time to fave it from de- 
11 ſtruction, as the Perſians had ſet fire to it, to pre- 
vent his becoming maſter of the treaſures it con- 
tained, And here he gave an inſtance of that mag- 
nanimity and elevation of mind, which formed to 
diſtinguiſhed a part of his character. For having 
thrown himſelf into the river Cydnus, which runs 
through this ciry, in order to he was inſtant- 
ly ſeized with ſuch a violent ſhivering, as ſeemed 
likely in a little time to put an end to his life. At 
firſt all his phyſicians were afraid to — the 
nece medicines, knowing be an- 
— for the conſequences Rog oe But at 
laſt one of them, whoſe name was Philip, who had 
always attended upon Alexander from his youth, 
and loved him with the utmoſt tenderneſs, not only 
as his ſovereign but his child, raiſing himſelf above 
all prudential conſiderations, and being more con- 
cerned for the life of his prince than his own ſafety, 
offered to give him a doſe, which, though not vio- 
| lent, ile three 
days to prepare it. At this propoſal every one 
trembled, except Alexander himſelf, who was af- 
flicted on no other account, than becauſe it would 
keep him ſo long fram appearing at the head of his 
Army. = 
red the mean time, he received a letter from Par- 
menio, who had been left behind in Cappadocia, 
adviſing him to beware of Philip, his phyfician ; for 
that Darius had bribed him by the promiſe of a 
_ thouſand talents,” and his ſiſter in marriage. This 
letter at firſt gave him ſome uneaſimeſs, as he could 
not believe that Parmenio had wrote it without 
having received ſome ſuch intelli But con- 
fidence in a phyſician, whoſe 1 
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attachment he had experienced from his youth, at 
laſt removed all ſuſpicion: He therefore put the 
letter under his bolſter without acquainting any one 
with the contents; and when Philip entered with 
the medicine, he readily took it from him, and 
holding the letter in one hand and the cup in the 
other, - he delivered the former to Philip, while he 
himfelf drank off the draught without diſcovering 
the leaſt ſign of fear. "This was a very fingular 


and affecting ſcene ; Alexander looking at Philip 


with all the marks of the moſt perfect confidence 
and aſſurance, while Fnilip, in peruſing the letter, 
ſeemed aſtoniſhed at the accuſation, and called upon 
the gods to witneſs his innocence; ſometimes lift- 
ing up his hands to heaven, and then throwing him- 
felf down by the bedfide, and beſeeching Alexander 
to lay aſide all ſuſpicion, and rely on his fidelity. 
At unt the medicine worked ſo violently, and 
brought Alexander fo low, as ſeemed to favour Par- 


menio's accuſation; but at length it produced the 


delired effect, and the king in a few days recovered 
his wonted vigour. 


| Meanwhile, Darius was advancing againſt him at 


the head of an immenſe army, of which, however, 
he did not know how to avail himſelf ; for, inſtead 
of remaining in the open country, where he might 
have extended his forces, and ſurrounded the enemy, 
he fooliſhly marched into the narrow paſles, where 
his great ſuperiority of numbtrs could be of very 
little ſervice. The reafon he aſſigned for taking 
this precipitate ſtep was, that he was afraid Alex- 
ander would eſcape him. But this was a needleſs 
tear. Alexander was as deſirous of meeting him, 
as he was of meeting Alexander. His courtiers, 
however, encouraged him/ in the opinion, that 
Alexander was endeavouring to avoid him; and 


that if once he could bring this invader of his em- 


pire to an engagement, he might depend upon ob- 
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taining a complete victory. There was one man, 
indeed, in his, army, who had the courage and the 
honeſty to tell him the truth. This was Caride- 
mus, the Athenian, of whom when Darius aſked 
whether he thought him ſtrong enough to defeat the 
enemy, Caridemus replied in the following terms: 
Permit me, Sir, to ſpeak truth, now, when only 
my ſincerity can be of ſervice; your preſent ſplen- 
dour, your prodigious numbers which have drained 
the eaſt, may be terrible indeed to your effeminate 
neighbours, but can be no way dreadful to a Ma- 
cedonian army. Diſcipline, cloſe combat, courage, 
is all their care; every ſingle man among them is 
almoſt. himſelf a general. Theſe men are not to 
be repulſed by the ſtones of ſlingers, or ſtakes burnt 
at the end; none but troops armed like themſelves 
can ſtop their career; let therefore the gold and 
filver, which glitters in your camp, be exchanged 
for ſoldiers and ſteel, for weapons and for hearts that 
are able to defend you.“ Darius, though naturally 
of a mild diſpoſition, had all his paſſions rouſed at 
the freedom of this man's adyice ; he .ordered him 
at once to be executed; Caridemus all the time 
crying out, that his avenger was at hand. Darius 
had ſoon reaſon to repent his raſhnefs, and experi- 
enced, when it was too late, the truth of all that had 
been told him. 

That prinee now advanced towards the river 
Euphrates, but with a parade that more reſembled 
the triumphal entry of a ſovereign into his capital 
after ſome important victory, than the march of a 
warrior Who was going to put every thing to hazard 
of the ſword. Gver his tent was exhibited the 
image of the ſun in jewels, while wealth and mag- 
nificence ſhone in every quarter of his army. 

Eirſt they carried before him ſilver altars, on 
which lay Leo; called by them ſacred and eternal; 


and theſe were followed by the Magi, ſinging _ 
* * er 
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after the manner of their country: they were accom- 


panied by three hundred and ſixty-five youths (equal- 


ing the number of days in a year) clothed in purple 
robes. Afterwards came a chariot conſecrated to 
Jupiter, drawn by white horſes, and followed by a 
courſer of prodigious {1ze, to whom they gave the 
name of the Sun's horſe; and the equetries were 
dreſſed in white, each having a golden rod in his 
hand. | | 
Jen chariots, adorned with ſculptures in gold and 
ſilver, followed. Then marched a body of horſe, 
compoſed of twelve nations, whoſe” manners and 
cuſtoms were various, and all armed in a different 
manner. Next advanced thoſe whom the Perſians 
called Ihe Immortals, amounting to ten thouſand, 
who ſurpaſſed the reſt of the barbarians in the 
ſumptuouſneſs of their apparel. I hey all wore 
golden collars, and were clothed in robes of gold 
tiſſue, with veſtments having ſleeves to them quite 
covered with precious ſtones. Aan | 
Thirty paces from them, followed thoſe called the 
king's relations, to the number of Hen thouſand, 
in habits very much reſembling thoſe of women; 


and more remarkable for the vain pomp of their 


dreſs, than the glitter of their arms. 

Thoſe called the Doriphori came aſter: they car- 
ried the king's cloak, and walked before his chariot, 
in which he ſeemed to ſit as on a high throne. 
I his chariot was enriched on both ſides with ima 
of the gods, in gold and ſilver; and from the middle 
of the yoke, which was covered with jewels, roſe 
two ſtatues, a cubit in height, the one repreſenting 
war, the other peace, having a golden eagle, with 
wings extended, as ready to take flight. | 
But nothing could equal the magnificence of the 
king: he was clothed in a veſt of purple, ſtriped 
with ſilver, and over it a long robe, glittering all 
over with precious ſtones, that repreſented two fal- 
cons, ruſhing from the clouds, and pecking at one 

. another. 
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another. Around his waiſt he wore a golden girdle, 
after the manner of women, whence his ſcymitar 
hung, the ſcabbard of which flamed all over with 
gems ; on his head he wore a tiara, or mitre, round 
which was a fillet of blue mixed with white. 

On each fide of him walked two hundred of his 
neareſt relations, followed by two thouſand pikemen, 
whoſe pikes were adorned with ſilver, and tipped 
with gold ; and laſtly thirty thouſand infantry, who 
compoſed the rear- guard. Theſe were followed by 
the king's horſes, four hundred in number, all which 
were led. 
About -one hundred, mu hundred and twenty 
paces from thence, came Syligambis, Darius's mo- 
ther, ſeated on a throne, his conſort on another; 
with the ſeveral female attendants of both queens, 
riding on horſeback. * Afterwards came fifteen jarge 
Chariots, in which were the king's children, and 
thoſe who had the care of their — with a 
band of eunuchs, who are to this day in great 
eſteem in the eaſt. Then marched the concubines, 
to the number of three hundred and ſixty, in the 
equipage of queens, followed by ſix hundred mules, 
and three hundred camels, which carried the king's 
treaſure, and guarded by a great body of archers. 
After theſe came the wives of the crown-officers, 
and of the greateſt lords of the court, ſeated alſo in 
chariots'; and then the ſutlers, fervants, and other 
followers of the army. In the rear, were a body 
of light-armed troops, with their commanders, who 
cloſed the whole march. 
Such was the ſplendor of this pageant monaich, 
who, while he excited the admiration of his own 
barbarous ſubjects, inſpired the Macedonians with 
nothing but contempt for his military ſkill, and a 

defire to make themſelves maſters of thoſe 
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Alexander and Darius, being equally eager to 
come to an engagement, were now advancing againſt 
each other ; and, after various marches and counter- 
marches, they at laſt met in the neighbourhood of 
Iſſus. i 

The ſpot where the battle was fought, and which 
lay near this city, was bounded on one ſide by the 
mountains, and on the other ſide by the ſea. The 
plain, that was ſituated between them, muſt have 
been of conſiderable extent, as the two armies en- 
camped in it; and Darius's army, as we have al- 
ready obſerved, was vaſtly numerous. The river 


Pinarus ran through the middle of this plain, from 


the mountain to the ſea, and divided it nearly into 
two equal parts. * | 

Alexander drew up his army in the following 
order. He poſted at the extremity of the right 
wing, which ſtood near the mountains, the Argyra- 
ſpides, commanded by Nicanor; then the phalanx 
of Coenus, and afterwards that of Perdiccas, which 
terminated in the center of the main army. On 
the extremity of the left wing he poſted the phalanx 
of Amyntas, then that of Ptolemy, and laſtly that 
of Meleager. Thus the famous Macedonian pha- 
lanx was formed, which we find was compoſed of 
ſix diſtin bodies. Each of theſe were headed by 
able generals ; but Alexander, being always genera- 
liſimo, had confequently the command of the whole 
army, The horſe were placed on the two wings; 
the Macedonians with the Theſſalians on the right, 
and the Peloponneſians with the other allies on the 
left. Parmenio commanded the left wing; Alexan- 
der himſelf conducted the right; while the Agrians 
(led on by Attalus) and ſome other troops lately ar- 
rived from Greece, were deſtined to oppoſe thoſe 
whom Darius had poſted on the mountains. 


As for Darius's army, it was drawn up in the 


following order. Having heard that Alexander was 
| advancing 
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advancing againit him in battle array, he cor, 
manded thirty thouſand horſe, and twenty thouſan4 
bowmen to croſs the river Pinarus, to keep the enemy 
in awe, and give him time to draw up his army on 
the hither ſide without interruption, In the centre 
he poſted the thirty thouſand Greeks in his ſervice, 
who doubtleſs were the flower and chief ſtrength of 
his army, and were not at all inferior in bravery ta 


barians on their right, and as many -on their left, 
The field of battle not being able to contain a greater 
number, theſe were all that were placed in the front 
line, the reſt being ranged behind them, and na 
doubt to a very great depth, conſidering the multi- 
tude of the Perſian forces. On the mountain which 
lay to the left, againſt Alexander's right wing, Da- 
rius poſted twenty thouſand men, who were ſo diſ- 
poſed in the ſeveral windings of the mountains, that 
ſome of them were before Alexander's army, and 
others behind it. 

Darius having put his army in battle array, and 
appointed commanders to the diſterent parts of it, 
took poſt himſelf in the center, according to the 
cuſtom of the Perſian monarchs. He was deter- 
mined to keep on the hither fide of the river, that 
ſo, if the Macedonians attempted to crols it, he 
might attack them while in the middle of the ſtream, 
and oblige them to fight in that diſadvantageous 
ſituation. | * 2 
This, however, was not ſufficient to damp the 
ſpirit, nor to check the progreſs of Alexander. He 
boldly adyanced to the fide of the river, and plung- 
ing into it with great impetuolity, notwithſtanding, 
the ſhowers of arrows that were poured upon him 
by the Perſians, he ſooned gained the oppotite ſhore, 
where, attacking the enemy fword in hand, he threw 
them, in a little time, into confuſion. Eagerly de- 
ſtring to engage Darius, and to have the glory of 


killing 


* 
* 


the Macedonian phalanx, with thirty thouſand bar- 
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killing him with his own hand, he was 
the point of charging that monarch, when Oxathres, 
Darius's brother, obſerving the danger to which he 
was expoſed, ruſhed before his chariot with the 
horſe he commanded. This, though it ſaved Da- 
rius's life, was the immediate ca 
the battle. The horſes, that drew his chariot, be- 
came ſo unruly, and ſhook the yoke with ſo much 
violence, that they almoſt overturned the kinga 
who ſeeing himſelf going to fall alive into the hands 
of his enemies, leaped down, and mounted another 
chariot. The reſt, obſerving this, fled as faſt 2s 
poſſible, and throwing down their arms, made the 
beſt of their way. Alexander received a light 
wound in his thigh, but it was not attended with 
any bad conſequences. 
In the mean time, while the Macedonians under 


their king had routed the Perſians under Darius, the 


reſt of them, who were engaged with the Greeks, 
met with a ſtouter and more obſtinate reſiſtance; 
but Alexander, having purſued the fugitives a ſhort 
way, returned immediately to the field of battle, 
and attacking the Grecians vigorouſly in flank, he 
gave them a total and complete overthrow. The 
enemy now made no further reſiſtance, but fled pre- 
cipitately on all fides. Some of them ſtruck into 


the high road, which led directly to Perſia; others 


ran into woods and lonely mountains; and a ſmall 
number returned to their camp, which the victorious 
army had already taken and plundered. In this 
battle ſixty thouſand of the Perſian infantry, and ten 
thouſand horſemen were ſlain; forty thouſand were 
taken priſoners ; while of Alexander's army there 
fell but two hundred and eighty in all. 


With regard to Darius, the inſtant he ſaw his 


left wing broke, he was one of the firſt who fled 
in his chariot ; but getting afterwards into craggy, 
Tugged places, he mounted on horſeback, throwing 

M | away 
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away his bow, ſhield, and royal mantle ; and had it 


not for the neceſſity Alexander was under of 


deſiſting from the purſuit, in order to return and 
complete the overthrow of the Greeks, he would 
probably have fallen alive into the hands of the 
Conqueror. bath 
Syſigambis, Darius's mother, and that monarch's 
queen (who was alſo his ſiſter) were found remain- 
ing in the camp, with two of the king's daughters, 
his ſon, (yet a child) and ſome Perſian ladies; for 
the reſt had been carried to Damaſcus, with part cf 
Darius's treaſure, and all ſuch things as contributed 
only to the luxury and magnificence of his court. 


No more than tiree-thouſand talents were found in 


His camp; but the reſt ot the treaſure fell afterwards 
into the hands of Parmenio, at-the taking of the 
— — Damaſcus. I 0 en nt 11 

The evening after the engagement, Alexander 
invited his chiet officers to a feaſt, at which himſelf 
* preſided, . notwithſtanding the wound he had that 
day received in battle. The feſtivity however had 
ſcarce began, when they were interrupted by fad 
lamentations from a neighbouring tent, which at 
firſt they conſidered. as a freſh alarm; but they 
were ſoon informed, that. the noiſe came from the 
tent in which the wife and mother of Darius were 
kept, who were expreſſing their ſorrow for the ſup- 
poſed death of that monarch. An eunuch, who 
had ſeen his cloak in the hands of a ſoldier, imagin- 
ing he was killed, brought them theſe dreadful 
tidings. Alexander immediately ſent Leonatas, ont 
of his principal officers, to undeceive them; and 
next day he himſelf paid them a viſit, when he did 
every thing in his power to comfort and ſolace 
them. He told them that no part of their former 
ſtate ſnould be withheld from them; but that the) 
| ſhould enjoy every convenience and accommodation 
as in the court of Darius. Obſerving the infant ＋ 
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of Darius l by his mother, he took him in | 


his arms. The child, without diſcovering the leaft 
ſign of terror, ſtretched out his arms to the con- 
queror, who being affected with its confidence, faid 
to Hephæſtion, who attended him, Oh ! that Da- 


rius had ſome ſhare, ſome portion of this infant's 


generoſity. That he might prevent every ſuſpicion 
of deſign on the chaſtity of Darius's conſort, and, 
at the ſame time, remove every cauſe of fear or 
anxiety from her mind, he reſolved never to viſit 
her tent more, although ſhe was one of the moſt 
beautiful women of her time. This moderation, 
ſo becoming in a royal conqueror, gave occaſion to 
that noted obſervation of Plutarch, 'T hat the prin- 
celles of Perſia lived in an enemy's camp, as if they 


had been in ſome ſacred temple, unſeen, unapproach- 
ed, and unmoleſted.“ | 


Syligambis was diſtinguiſhed by extraordi 
marks of Alexander's favour ; Darius himſelf could 
not have treated her with greater reſpect than did 
that generous prince. He allowed her to regulate 
the funerals of all the Perſians of the royal family, 
who had fallen in battle; and at her interceſſion he 
pardoned ſeveral of Darius's nobles, who had juſtly 
incurred his diſpleaſure. This magnanimous con- 
duct has done more honour to Alexander's character, 
than all his ſplendid victories. The gentleneſs of 
his manners to the ſuppliant captives, his chaſtity 


and continence, when he had it in his power ta er- 


force obedience, were ſetting an example to he- 
roes, which it has been the pride of many ſince to 
imitate, , | 

The victory at Iflus was ſoon followed by a 


variety of other ſucceſſes. All Phoenicia, except 
Tyre, the capital. city, ſubmitted to Alexander, 


About the ſame time Ariſtodemus, the Perſian ad- 
miral, was defeated at ſea, and a great part of his 
fleet taken, The city of Damaſcus too, in wh ch 
ten M 2 Dari s's 
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Darius's treaſures were depoſited, ſurrendered to 
Parmenio. This place might have made a vigorous 
defence ; but, by the treachery of the governor, it 
was yielded up without making the leaſt reſiſtance, 
Parmenio * it, beſides an immenſe ſum of 
money and a quantity of plate and ba 
— and — oof ef Darius's . 
dines, and a multitude of officers, whoſe buſineſs it 
was to regulate every thing relating to that mo- 
narch's entertaĩnments. f 

In the mean time, Darius having travelled all 
night on horſeback, arrived in the morning at So- 
chus, where he aſſembled the remains of his army. 
Dejected as he was, with his late misfortune, ſtill, 
however, his pride did not deſert him. He wrote a 
letter to Alexander, in which he rather treated him 
as an inferior. He commanded, rather than re- 
queſted him to deliver up his wife, mother, and 


children, upon receiving a proper ranſom. With 
regard to the empire, he would fight with him for 
* terms, and bring an equal number of 
into the field. To this Alexander replied, 
that he ſcorned to hold any correſpondence with a 
man whom he had already overcome; that if he 
before him in a ſuppliant poſture, he would 
give up his wife and mother without ranfom ; that 
de knew how to conquer, and to oblige the con- 
uered. 
. This propoſal having produced no effect, Alex- 
ander proceeded to receive the ſubmiffion of the 
neighbouring ſtates and people. The Sidonians 
were the firſt that made him a tender of their alle- 
Fiance, in oppoſition to Strato their king, who had 
in favour of Darius. Alexander dethroned | 
| Him, and permitted Hephæſtion, (his principal fa- | 
vourite) to ele, in his ſtead, whomſoever of the | 
Sidonians he ſhould judge moſt worthy of that exalted | 


fation. * p 
SEES Hephæſtion 
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Hephæſtion was . quartered at the houſe of two 


brothers who were young, and of the moſt conſider- 
able family in the city, and to theſe he offered the 
crown. But they refuſed it, telling him that, ac- 
cording to the laws of their country, no. perſon 
could aſcend the throne, unleſs he were of the blood 
royal. Hephæſtion admiring this greatneſs of ſoul, 


which could contemn what others ſtrive to obtain 
by fire and ſword, continue,“ ſays be to them, 


« in this way of thinking, you who ſeem ſenſible 
that it is much more glorious to refuſe a diadem than 


to accept it. However, name me ſome perſon of 


the royal family, who may remember when he is 


ing, that it was you that ſet the crown on his 


The brothers.obſerving that ſeveral, through 
exceſſive ambition, aſpired to this high ſtation, and, 
to obtain it, paid a ſervile court to Alexander's fa- 
vourites, declared, that they did not know any per- 
ſon more worthy of the diadem than ane Abdolony- 
mus, deſcended, though in a remote degree, from 


the royal family; but who, at the ſame time, was 
ſo poor, that he was obliged to earn his bread by 
manual labour in a garden without the city. His- 


honeſty and integrity had reduced. him, like many 
more, to ſuch extreme poverty. Wholly buſied 


about. his humble occupation, he did not hear the 


clathing of the arms which had ſhaken all Aſia. 


' Hephwſtion approving of their choice, the two 
brothers went in queſt of Abdolonymus, whom they 


found weeding in his garden. hen they ſaluted 
him king, he at firſt began to ſtare at them, and 
thinking they were in jeſt; not in earneſt, aſked 
them, whether they were not aſhamed to offer him 
ſuch an inſult, But as he made a, greater reſiſtance 
than ſuited their inclinations, they themſelves waſhed 
him, and throwing over his ſhoulders a purple robe, 
richly embroidered with gold, they repeatedly aſſured 

3 him 
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him that he was now king of Sidon, and conducted 
him to the palace. th 
The news of this was immediately ſpread over 
the whole city, Moſt of the inhabitants were over- 
Joyed at it; but ſome murmured, eſpecially the 
rich, who deſpiſing Abdolonymus's former abject 
ſtate, could not help exprefling their reſentment at 
his preſent elevation. Alexander, therefore, com- 
manded the new- elected prince to be ſent for, and 
after ſurveying him very attentively, ſaid, Thy 
air and mien do not contradict what is related of 
thy extraction; but I ſhould be glad to know with 
what frame of mind thou boreſt thy poverty.” 
Would to the gods (replied he) that I may bear 
this crown with equal patience. "Theſe hands 
have procured me all I defired : and whilſt I poſ- 
ſeſſed nothing, I wanted nothing.“ This anſwer 
gave Alexander an high idea of Abdolonymus's vir- 
tue; ſo that he not only preſented him with the rich 
furniture which had belonged to Strato, and part 
of the Perſian plunder, but likewiſe annexed 
one of the neighbouring provinces to his domi- 
All Phcenicia, as we have already obſerved, was 
now ſubdued, except Tyre, the capital city. This 
city was juſtly entitled the queen of the fea, that 
element bringing to it the tribute of all nations. 
She boaſted her having firſt invented navigation, and 
. taught mankind the art of braving the winds and 
waves by the aſſiſtance of a frail bark. The happy 
lituation of Tyre, at the upper end of the Mediter- 
ranean ; the convemiency of its ports, which were 
both ſafe and capacious ; and the character of its 
inhabitants, who were induſtrious, laborious, pati- 
ent, and extremely courteous to ſtrangers, invited 
thither merchants from all parts of the globe; ſo 
that it might be conſidered, not ſo much as a city 
ESE: | belonging 
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belonging to any particular nation, as the common 
city of all nations, and the centre of their” com- 
- merce. 

Alexander thought it neceſſary both for his glory 
and his intereſt to take this city. The ſpring was 
now coming on. 'I'yre was at that time ſeated in 
an iſland of the ſea, about a quarter of a league 
from the continent. It was ſurrounded with a 
ſtrong wall, an hundred and fifty feet high, which 
the waves of the ſea waſhed ; and the Carthaginians, 

a colony from Tyre, a mighty people, and ſove- 
reigns of the ocean, promiſed to come to the aſſiſt- 
ance of their parent ſtate. Encouraged, therefore, 
by theſe favourable circumſtances, the Tyrians de- 
termined not to ſurrender, but to hold out the place 
to the laſt extremity. This reſolution, however 
imprudent, was certainly magnanimous ; but it was 
ſoon after followed by an act, Which was as blame- 
able as the other was praiſe-worthy. Alexander was 
deſirous of gaining the place rather by treaty than 
by force of arms, and with this view, he ſent heralds 
into the town with offers of peace ; but the inha- 
bitants were ſo far from liſtening to his propoſals, 
or endeavouring to avert his reſentment by any kind 
of conceſſion, that they actually killed his ambaſſa- 
dors, and threw their bodies "for the top of the 
walls into the ſea. It is eaſy to imagine what effect 
ſo ſhocking an outrage muſt produce in a mind like 
Alexander's. He inſtantly reſolved to beſiege the 
place, and not to deſiſt till he had made himſelf maſter 
of it, and razed it to the ground. j 

As Tyre was divided from the continent by an 
arm of the ſea, there was neceſſity for filling up the 
intermediate ſpace with a bank or pier, before the 
place could be cloſely inyeſted. This work, ac- 
cordingly, was immediately "undertaken, and in a 
great meaſure completed, when all the woad, of 
which it was principally compoſed, was unexpectedly 
_ M 4 buracd 
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burned by means of a fire-ſhip ſent in by the enemy. 
'The damage, however, was very ſoon repaired, and 
the mole rendered more perfect than formerly, and 
carried nearer to the town, when all of a ſudden a 
furious tempeſt aroſe, which undermining the ſtone- 
work that ſupported the wood, laid the whole at 
once in the bottom of the ſea. 

Two ſuch diſaſters, following fo cloſe on the heels 
of each other, would have cooled the ardour of al- 
moſt any man except Alexander; but nothing could 
daunt his invincible ſpirit, -or make him relinquiſh 
an enterprize he had once undertaken. He there- 
fore reſolved to proſecute the ſiege; and in order to 

his men to ſecond his views, he took 
care to inſpire them with a belief that heaven was 
on their fide, and would ſoon crown their labours 
with the wiſhed-for ſucceſs. At one time he gave 
out that Apollo was about to abandon the Tyrians 
dm their doom; and that, to prevent his flight, they 
had'bound him to his pedeſtal with a golden-chain ; 
at another, he pretended, that Hercules, the tute- 
kr deity. of Macedon, had appeared to him, and, 
having opened proſpects of the moſt glorious kind, 
had invited him to proceed to take poſſeſſion of 
Tyre. Theſe favourable circumſtances were an- 
nounced. by the augurs, as intimations from above; 
znd every heart was, of conſequence, cheered. The 
foldiers, as if but that moment arrived before the 
city, now, forgetting: all the toils they had under- 
gone, and the diſappointments: they had ſuffered, be- 
gan to raiſe a new mole, at which they worked in- 
cellantly. | 

To protect them from being annoyed by the ſhips 
ef the enemy, Alexander fitted out a fleet, with + 
which he not only ſecured his own men, but offered . 
the Tyrians battle; which, however, they thought 
proper to decline, and withdrew all their gallies into 
the harbour. | - | The 
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The beſiegers, now allowed to proceed unmoleſt- 
ed, went on with the work with the utmoſt vigour, 
and in a little time completed it, and brought it cloſe 
to the walls. A general attack was therefore re- 
ſolved on, both by ſea and land ; and with this view, 
the king having manned his gallies, and joined them 
together with mane cables, ordered them to approach 
the walls about midnight, and attack the city with 
reſolution. But juſt as the aſſault was going to 
begin, a dreadful ſtorm aroſe, which not only ſhook 
the ſhips aſunder, but even ſhattered them in a ter- 
rible manner, ſo that they were all of them obliged 
to be towed towards the ſhore, without having made 
the leaſt impreſſion on the city. | | 

The T'yrians were elated with this gleam, of good 
fortune: but their joy was but of ſhort duratiou 3 
for in 2 little time 4 they received intelligence 
from Carthage, that they muſt expect no aſſiſtance 
from that quarter, as the Carthaginians themſelves 
were then overawed by a powerful army of Syra- 
cuſans, who had invaded their country. Reduced, 
therefore, to the hard neceſſity of depending en- 
tirely upon their own ſtrength and their own re- 
ſources, the Tyrians ſent all their women and chil- 
dren to Carthage, and prepared to encounter the 
very laſt extremities. . For now the enemy were 
attacking the place with greater ſpirit and activity 
than ever. And, to do the Tyrians juſtice, it 
muſt be acknowledged, that they employed a num 
ber of methods of defence, which, conſidering the 
rude ſtate of the art of war at that early period, 
were really aſtoniſhing. They warded off the darts, 
diſcharged from the baliſtas againſt them, by the 
aſſiſtance of turning wheels, which either — 
them to pieces, or carried them another way. They 
deadened the violence of the ſtones that were hurled 
at them, by ſetting up ſails and curtains, made of a 


ſolt ſubſtance, which caſi uy gave way. 
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To annoy the ſhips which: advanced againſt their 
walls, they fixed grappling irons and ſcythes to 
Joiſts or beams ; then firaining their catapultas (an 
enormous kind of croſs-bow) they laid thoſe great 

jeces of timber upon them inſtead of arrows, and 

ot them off on a ſudden at the enemy: theſe 
cruſhed fome of their ſhips by their great weight, 
and, by means of the hooks or hanging ſcythes, tore 
others to pieces. They alſo had brazen ſhields, 
which they drew red-hot out of the fire; and filling 
theſe with burning ſand, hurled them in an inſtant | 
from the top of the wall upon the enemy. There 
was nothing the Macedonians dreaded ſo much as 
this fatal inſtrument ; for. the moment the burnmg 
fand got to the fleſh through the crevices of the 
armour, it penetrated to the very bone, and ſtuck 
fo cloſe that there was no pulling it off; ſo that 
the ſoldiers, throwing down their arms, and tear- 
- Ing their clothes to pieces, were in this manner 
expoſed, naked and defenceleſs, to the ſhot of the 
| Alexander Sling the reſources, and even the 
courage of the T yrians increaſed, in proportion as 
the ſiege — refolved to make a laſt effort, 
and attack them at once both by ſea and land, in 
order, if poſſible, to overwhelm them with the 
multiplicity of dangers to Which they would be thus 
expoſed. With this view, having manned his gal- 
lies with ſome of the braveſt of his troops, he com- 
manded them to advance againſt the enemy's fleet, 
- while he himſelf took poſt at the head of his men 
on the mole. And now the attack began on all 
ſides with irreſiſtible and unremitting fury. Where- 
ever the battering-rams had beat down any part of 
the wall, and the bridges were thrown out, inftantly 
the Argyraſpides mounted the breach with the ut 
moſt valour, being led on by Admetus, one of the 
braveſt officers in the army, who was killed ” 

— 2 | 7 t 
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the thruſt of a ſpear, as he was encouraging his 


ſoldiers. | i 
The preſence of the king, and the example he 


ſet, fired his troops with unuſual bravery. He 


himſelf aſcended one of the towers on the mole, 


which was of a prodigious height, and there was 
expoſed to the greateſt dangers he had ever yet en- 
countered ; for being immediately known +. his 
inſignia, and the richneſs of his armour, he ſerved 
as a mark for all the arrows of the enemy. On 
this occaſion he performed wonders, killing with: 


javelins ſeveral of thole who defended the wall; 


then advancing nearer to the n, he forced ſome with; 
his ſword, and others with his ſhield, either into. 
the city, or the ſea, the tower on which he fought; 
almoſt touching the wall. He ſoon. aſcended the 
wall, followed by his principal oficers, and poſ- 
ſeſſed himſelf of two towers, and the ſpace between 
them. The battering-rams had alre 


poſſeſſed themſelves of the towers which were aban- 
doned. The Tyrians ſeeing the enemy maſters of 
their rampart, retired towards an open place, called 
Agenor, and there ſtood their ground; but Alex- 
ander marching up with his regiment of body- 
guards, killed part of them, and obliged the reſt to 
ty. At the ſame time, Lyte being taken on that 


ſide which lay towards the harbour, a general car- 


nage of the citizens enſued, and none were ſpared, 


except the few that fell into the hands of the Sido= 


nians in Alexander's army, who, conſidering the Ty- 
rians as countrymen, granted them protection, and 
carried them privately on board their ſhips. The 


numbers that were ſlaughtered on this occaſion are 


almoſt incredible: even after -conqueſt the victor's 
reſentment did not ſubſide ; he ordered no leſs than 


two thouſand men, he FAIL taken in the ſtorm, 
a to 


* 


made ſe- 
veral breaches; the fleet had forced its way into 
the harbour; and ſome of the Macedonians had 
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to be nailed to croſſes along the ſhore. The 
number of priſoners amounted to thirty thouſand, 
and were all ſold as ſlaves in different parts of the 
world. Thus fell Tyre, that had been for many 
ages the moſt flouriſhing city in the world, and 
had ſpread the arts of commerce into the remoteſt 


While Alexander was employed in the fiege of 
2 he received a ſecond letter from Darius, in 
h that monarch treated him with greater re- 
ſpect than before, He now gave him { title of 
king ; he offered him ten thouſand talents as a ran- 
ſom for his captive mother and queen; and he pro- 


92 


from a 

ſo — — he haughtily 

ys ſcorned to accept of that as a 

which he already conſidered as his own by 
T 


From Tyre, Alexander marched to Jeruſalem, 
Fully determined to puniſh that city, for having re- 
Juſed to ſupply his army with proviſions ob — 
fege; but his reſentment was mollified 
tation of the citizens coming out to meet h 3 
a Jaddua, before them, dreſſed in 
white, and having a mitre on his head, on-the front 
of which the name of God was written. The mo- 
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his front, and ſaluted him who wore it with religious; 
veneration. And when fome of his courtiers ex- 
preſſed their ſurpriſe, that he, who was adored by: 


one, ſhould adore the high-prieſt of the Jews,, 


« J do not,” ſaid he, adore the high-prieſt, but 
the God, whoſe: miniſter he is; for whilſt I was at 
Dium, in Macedonia, my mind wholly fixed on the: 
great deſign of the Perſian war, as I was revolving, 
the methods how to conquer Alia, this very man, 
dreſſed in the fame robes, appeared to me in a dream, 
exhorted me to baniſh my fear, bade me croſs the 
Helleſpont boldly, and aſſured me that God would 
march at the | head . of my army, and give me the: 
victory over the Perſians.” This ſpeech, delivered, 
with an air of fincerity, no doubt had its effect in 
encouraging the army, and eſtabliſhing an opinion, 
that his miſſion was from heaven. 1 
From Jeruſalem he went to Gaza, where having 
met with a more obſtinate reſiſtance than he ex- 
pected, he cut the whole garriſon, conſiſting of ten 
thouſand men, to pieces; and not fatisfied with this 
act of 5 he cauſed. holes to be bored through 
the heels of Betis, the governor, and tying} him 
with cords to the back of his chariot, he dragged 


him in this manner round the walls of the city. 


This he did in imitation of Achilles, whom Homer 
deſcribes as having dragged Hector round the walls. 
of Troy in the ſame manner; but it was reading the 
poet to very little, or rather indeed to very bad pur, 
pale, to imitate his hero in the moſt unworthy part 


of his character. n 5 | 
Alexander having left 3 in Gaza, turned 
bis arms towards , of which he made himſelf 


maſter without oppolition. Here he formed the de- 


ſign of viſiting the temple of Jupiter, - which was 
fituated in the ſandy deſerts of Lybia, at the diſtance 
of twelve 2 journey from Memphis, the capital 
of E ts. . | * . 
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to get [himſelf acknowledged the ſon of Jupiter, an 
honour he had long aſpired to. In this journey he 
founded the city of Alexandria, which ſoon be- 
came one of the moſt capital towns in the world 
for commerce. Nothing could be more dreary 
than the deſert through which he paſſed; nor any 
thing more charming, according to the fabulous 
accounts of the poets, than the particular ſpot 
where the temple was ſituated. It was à perfect 
diſe in the midſt of an immeaſurable wild. At 
having reached the place, and appeared before 
the altar of the deity; the prieſt, who was no ſtranger 
to Alexander's wiſhes, declared him to be the ton 
of Jupiter. The conqueror, elated with this high 
compliment, aſked, whether he i{tiou}d? have ſuc- 
ceſs in his expedition; the prieſt anſwered, that he 
ſhould be monarch of the world. The conqueror 
enquired, if his father's murderers were puniſhed: 
the prieſt replied, that his father Jupiter was im- 
mortal, but that the murderers of Philip had been 
all Extirpated. n t 93: eee e 
_ © From this time forward Alexander ſuppoſed him- 
ſelf, or would have it ſuppeted: by: others, that he 
was the ſon of Jupiten I rantported,” however, as 
he was, with the idea of — of divine origin, he 
never forgot the duties of humanity, nor even 
theſe” of generoſity to Ris female captives. For 
Statira, Darius's conſort, dying in child-bed about 
this period, he honoured her with as grand and mag 
nificent a funeral as ſhe cbuld have received, had 
ſhe expired in her huſband's palace. Darius was ſo 
deeply affected with' this act of magnanimity in his 
enemy, that, upon receiving the firſt intelligence of 
it, he is faid to have lift up his eyes to heaven, and 
to have expreſſed himſelf thus: Le gods; the 
ians of our births, and who decree the fate 
of nations; grant that I may be enabled to leave 
the Perſian ſtate as rich and flouriſhing as I found 
91 | - 


it, 


it, that I may have it in my power to make Alexan- 
der a proper return for his generoſity to the deareſt 
objects of my affection. But if the duration of this 
empire is near at an end, and the greatneſs of Perſia 
about to be forgotten, may none but Alexander be 
permitted to fit on the throne of Cyrus.“ | 
Generous, however, as Alexander was to the 
wife and mother of Darius, he {till refuſed to liſten 
to any terms of accommodation from that monarch 
himſelf, who was therefore obliged to aſſemble an- 


other army, in order, at leaſt, to make one effort 


more for the preſervation of his crown and empire. 


He accordingly exerted himſelf with great ſpirit 


and activity, and in a little time was able to raiſe # 
ſecond army half as numerous again as the former; 
and with this he now advanced towards the Tigris, 


in order, if poſſible, to prevent Alexander from 


paſſing that river. This, however, he was not able 


to effect. Alexander paſſed the Tigris with greater 


eaſe and rapidity than he had paſſed the Granicus; 


and. drawing up his army on the farther bank, he 


continued there encamped for two days in expecta- 
tion of the enemy. But finding that: Darius was 
not diſpoſed to come in ſearch of him, he reſolved 
to go in queſt of Darius. The minds of his 'men, 
however, were conſiderably damped by an eclipſe of 
the moon, which happened about that time; for as 


the cauſe of this phænomenon was not then known, 
it was always ſuppoſed to be the prognoſtic of ſome 
great calamity. But Alexander, Who was as good 


a politician as a ſoldier, immediately produced" fome 
Egyptian ſoothſayers, who declared, that the eclipfe 
ponnended calamities not to the Greeks, but to the 


erſians. And having, by this artful contrivance, 


revived the ſpirits of his men, he led them o 


to meet the enemy, and began his march at mid- 


night, | 
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At break of day be received intelligence, that 
Darius was but twenty miles diſtant; and at the 
ſame time a meſlenger. arrived from that monarch 
with freſh propoſals of peace, which were ſtill more 
advantageous than the former. But Alexander re. 
jected all his offers; proudly replying, that the 
world would not admit of two — nor of two 
ſovereigns. All hopes of accommodation, there- 
ſore, being now cut off, both ſides prepared them- 
ſelves 2 equally irritated, and equally am- 
bitious. Darius vitched his camp in a plain near 
the village of Gangamola, and at ſome diſtance from 
the city of Arbela, from which laſt place the battle 
that enſued is uſually denominated. g 
Alexander being informed of this, continued his 
march till he arrived within a few miles of the 
enemy. He there encamped, and having reſted four 
days, in order to refreſh his army, he ſet out on the 
evening of the fifth, with a view of attacking Da- 
xius at day-break ; but upon his arrival at the 
mountains, where he could diſcover the enemy's 
army, he made a halt, and having aſſerabled hi 
general officers, he held a conſultation with them 
Whether they ſhould en immediately, or pitch 
their camp in that place. The latter expedient was 
deemed the moſt eligible, as it would give them an 

nity of viewing the field of battle, and the 
manner in which the enemy were drawn up. ' hey 
therefqre encamped in the ſame order in which 
they marched ; and in the mean time, Alexander, 
at the head of his light-armed . infantry, and his 
yal regiments, marched round the plain in which 
the battle was to be fought. 
Parmenio adviſed him to attack the enemy by 
night, and take them by ſurpriſe, as by this means 
he would be ſure of giving them a complete over- 
throw; but Alexander replied, that he ſcorned to 
ſteal a victory, and nn. 
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and "conquer in broad day-light. So confident, 
indeed, was he of ſucceſs, that the ah — immedi- 
ately preceding the action he ſlept more ſoundly than 
he commonly was wont to do, fo that Parmenio 
was obliged to awake him in the morning; and 
upon that general's. expreſſing ſome, furpriſe at his 
calmneſs and compoſure on the eve of a battle, in 
which his whole fortune lay at ſtake, (How can I, 
replied he, be otherwiſe than calm, when I ſee that 
the enemy is come to deliver himſelf into my 
hands ?” So ſaying, he took up his arms, mounted 
his horſe, and rode up and down. the ranks, exhort- 
ing his men to behave gallantly, and, if poſſible, to 
ſurpaſs their former. fame, and the glory they had 
already acquired. | | 
The iſſue of this battle was ſuch, as might natu- 
rally be expected from the character of the comba- 
tants. On the one ſide was a middling army of 
forty thouſand foot, and about ſeven or eight thou- 
horſe; but theſe were the braveſt and beſt diſ- 


ciplined troops at that time in the world: on the 


other was a vaſt and almoſt innumerable aſſemblage 
of men, rather than of ſoldiers, without order, 
without diſcipline, and conſequently without any 
common or well-directed courage. The Greeks, 
indeed, in Darius's pay, formed an exception to this 
general character of 5 forces; and they behaved 
on this, as on every other occaſion, with a ſpirit, 
worthy of their former fame. But nothing could. 
reſiſt the ardour and impetuoſity of Alexander at 
the head of his gallant Macedonians, eſpecially as 
he had taken care, with his. uſual addreſs, to rein- 
force their native courage with the aid of ſuperſti- 
tion. For in the very heat of the action, Ariſtander 
the ſoothſayer, clothed in his white robes, and hold- 
ing a branch of laurel in his hand, advanced into. 
the thickeſt of the fight, according to the order. 
he had received from the king, and cryihg 2 
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that he faw an eagle hoveting over Alexander's 
head (a ſure omen of victory) he ſhewed, with his 
finger, the pretended bird to the ſoldiers ; who re- 
lying on the veracity of the ſoothſayer, imagined 

they ſaw it alſo, and now believing themie]ves 
invincible, ' they renewed the attack with greater 
ſpirit than ever, and in a little time carried all be- 
fore them, ; | 4.58. | 
Alexander expoſed himſelf to danger like the 
meaneſt ſoldier in his army. He wounded Darius's 
equerry with a javelinz and had not that prince 
faved himſelf by a precipitate flight, he would pro- 
bably have wounded or killed him likewiſe. Alex- 
ander purſued the fugitives for a conſiderable way, 
but was obliged to return, in order to affift Par- 
menio, who commanded the left wing, and had not 
yet been able to break the Perſian horſe that op- 
poſed him. Theſe, however, he diſcomfited be- 
fore the arrival of Alexander, who met the enem 
retiring from the field of battle, and put them al- 
moſt all to the ſword. And now the Perſians being 
defeated every where, betook themſelves to flight, 
and were hotly purſued by the Macedonians, who 
committed terrible havock among them. Alexan- 
der rode after Darius as far as Arbela, hoping every 
moment to overtake him; and he had almoſt done 
ſo, for he reached that city juſt as Darius had quit- 
ted it; but though the latter was thus able to fave 
his perſon, he was obliged to leave his treaſure 
behind him, which' now fell into the hands of the 
enemy. A | ; 

Such was the iſſue of this famous battle, which 
gave to Alexander the empire of Aſia, The loſs 
of the Perſians on this occaſion was incredible. It 
amounted, according to Arrian, to three hundred 
thouſand men, beſides thoſe who were taken pri- 
ſoners ;, whereas the loſs of the Macedonians was, 
| comparatively ſpeaking, very inconſiderable, it not 
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exceeding, according to the fame author, twelve 
hundred men, and moſt of theſe were cavalry. 

The dreadful defeat, which Darius had now ſuſ- 
tained, ſtruck ſuch a terror into the neighbouring 
provinces, that Alexander met with little or no 
more oppoſition, in making himſelf maſter of the 
whole kingdom of Perſia. Babylon ſurrendered to 
him without ſtriking a blow, as did alſo Suſa; and 
in both theſe places he found immenſe treaſures. 
Leaving the mother and children of Darius in Suſa, 
he advanced into the country of the Uxii, where he 
met with ſome ſlight reſiſtance from Madathes, the 

vernor, but this he ſoon overcame, and pardoned 


adathes at the interceſſion of Syſigambis, to 


whom that ſatrap was nearly related. Thence he 


continued his march towards Perſepolis, which he 
did with the greater expedition, as he had received 


intelligence from Iiridates, who commanded ig that 
city, that the inhabitants were preparing to plunder 
Darius's treaſures : but Alexander took care to 
prevent them by his unexpected arrival, and diſtri- 


buted all 'the wealth he found there, as well as in 


other places, among the braveſt and moſt deſerving 
of his ſoldiers. 

As he approached this city, he was met by a 
large body of men, who exhibited a ſtriking exam- 
ple of the exquiſite miſery, which human beings 
are ſometimes doomed to ſuffer. Theſe were about 
four thouſand Greeks, very far advanced in years, 
who, having been made priſoners of war, had un- 


* N all che torments which the Perſian tyranny 


could inflict. The hands of ſome had been cut off, 
the feet of others; and others again had loſt their 
noſes and ears. They appeared like ſo _ 
ſpectres, rather than like men; ſpeech being almo 
the only thing by which they were known to be 
ſuch, Alexander could not refrain from tears at 
this ſight; and they irreſiſtibly moved him to 
| com- 
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commiſerate their condition, he bade them, with 
the utmoſt tenderneſs, not to deſpond, and aſſured 
them, that they ſhould again ſee their wives and 
country. They choſe, however, to remain in a place 
where misfortune was now become habitual : he 
therefore rewarded them liberally for their ſufferings, 
and commanded the governor of the province to 
treat them with mildneſs and reſpect. 

Alexander, upon his firſt ehtry into Perſepolis, 
was ſatisfied with the treaſures he found there, and 
ſeems. not to have thought of wreaking his reſent- 
ment upon any part of = city itſelf But one day 
having. drank to exceſs at a public banquet, and 
the converſation turning the cruelties. com- 
mitted by the Perſians in Greece, and particularly 
at — g 5 Athenian Ins who 
was preſent, ſeized this opportunity of ſaying, that 
it was mean +000 —— in the de de- 

not to revenge for ſuch repeated ſlaughters. 

& This day, cried ſhe, has fully repaid all = hain 
derings and troubles in Aſia, by putting it in my 
power, to humble the pride of the Perſian mo- 
narchs, To infult over the palace of Perſepolis 
will be a noble deed ; but how much more glorious 
would it be to fire the palace of that Xerxes, who 
laid the city of Athens in ruins: and to have it told 
in future times, that a ſingle woman, of Alexander's 
train, had taken more ſignal vengeance on the ene- 
mies of Greece, than all her former generals had 
been able to do!” All the gueits applauded the 
diſcourſe ; when immediately To king, in a fit of 
frenzy, roſe from table (his head being crowned 
with flowers) and taking a torch in his hand, he 
advanced forward, to execute his mad exploit. 
The whole company followed him, breaking out 
into ſhouts of joy, and in a riotous manner with 
ſinging and dancing, ſurrounded the palace. All 
the reit of the Macedonians, at this noiſe, ran in 


crowds, 
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crowds, with lighted torches, and ſet fire to 
part of it. However, Alexander foon repented of 

what he had done, and thereupon gave orders 
for extinguiſhing the fire: but it was now too 
late. 

In the mean time Darius continued his flight, 
and at length arrived at Ecbatana, the capital of 
Media. But though he was able to eſcape the pur- 
ſuit of his natural enemies, he could not ſecure him- 
ſelf from the ſecret deſigns of his treacherous ſub. 
jets. Two of them in particular, Nabarzanes and 
Beſfus, the one the general of the horſe, the other 
the commander of the Bactrians, had entered into 
a-plot to ſeize his perſon ; and either deliver him 
alive into the hands of Alexander, if they were over- 
taken; or, if they eſcaped; to put him to death, 
and afterwards uſurp his crown, and begin a new 
war. They even found means to draw over to 
their party all the forces of Darius, except the 
Greeks in that monarch's pay; who, ſhocked at 
the baſeneſs of his natural-born ſubjects, generouſly 
offered to protect his perſon at the hazard of their 
own'lives. But Darius was of too noble a fpirit 
to accept of fuch a propoſal, and he therefore re- 
plied, that if his own ſubjects would not grant him 

tection, he could not think of receiving it from 
the hands of ftrangers. The Greeks ſeeing they 
could be of no further ſervice to him, immediately 


threw themſelves on the mercy of Alexander, who, 


in "conſideration of their gallant ſpirit, not only 
forgave them, but enrolled them among his own 


des. 

Darius, being thus left deſtitute of all kind of 
reſource, was ſeized by the traitors, who put him 
in chains, and carried him along with them for 
ſome time: but finding that the edonians were 
in cloſe purſuit of them, and that it was impoſſible 
for them either to conciliate the friendſhip of Alex- 


ander, 
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ander, or to ſecure a crown for themſelves, they 
again ſet him at liberty, and adviſed him to accom- 
pany them in their flight. This, however, he re- 
fuſed to do; and calling upon heaven to revenge the 
indignities they had already offered. him, he openly 
declared, that he. would rather truſt to the mercy of 
Alexander, than continue any longer in the hands 
of traitors. At theſe words they fell into a furious 
paſſion, and thruſting him through with their darts 
and ſpears, they left him in that manner, to linger 
out the remains of his wretched life. The traitors 
then made their eſcape different ways; while the 
victorious Macedonians, at length coming up, 
found Darius in a lonely place, lying in his chariot, 
and drawing near his end. However, he had ſtrength 
enough, betore he died, to call for drink; which a 
Macedonian, named Polyſtratus, brought him. The 
generoſity of the unfortunate monarch ſhone forth, 
on this melancholy occaſion, in the addreſs he made 
to this ſtranger : © Now indeed, ſaid he, I ſuffer 
the extremity of miſery, ſince it is not in my power 
to reward thee for this act of humanity.” He had 
a Perſian priſoner, whom he employed as his inter- 
preter. rjus, after drinking the liquor that had 
been given him, turned to the Macedonian, and 
ſaid, that in the deplorable ſtate to which he was 
reduced, he however ſhould have the comfort to 
ſpeak to one who could underſtand him, and that 


whis laſt words would not be loſt. He therefore 


charged him to tell Alexander, that he had died in 
his debt; that he gave him many thanks for the 
great humanity he had exerciſed towards his mother, 
his wife, and his children, whoſe lives he had not 
only ſpared, but reſtored them to their former 
ſplendor ; that he befought the gods to give victory 
to his arms, and make him ſovereign of the uni- 
verſe ; and that he thought he need not entreat him 
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to revenge the execrable murder committed on his 
perſon, as this was the common cauſe of kings. 
Atſter this, taking Polyſtratus by the hand, © give 
him,” ſaid he, „thy hand, as 7 give thee mine; 
and carry him, in my name, the only pledge I am 
able to give of my gratitude and affection,” Saying 
theſe words he breathed his laſt. | 
Alexander, upon coming up, and viewing the 
dead body of Darius, was deeply affected; he ge- 
nerouſly paid it the tribute of a tear; he cauſed it 
to be embalmed, and encloſed in a magnificent 
coffin; and he ſent it to Syſigambis, in order 
to be interred with the honours uſually paid to 
the Perſian monarchs, At the ſame time he pur- 
ſued the traitor Beſſus, and having taken him pri- 
ſoner, and cut off his noſe and ears, he cauſed him 
to be conveyed to Ecbatana, there to ſuffer what- 
ever puniſhment Darius's mother ſhould think 
proper to inflict upon him. He was accordingly 


put to death in the following manner: Four trees 


were bent by main force, all towards the ſame 
point, and to each of theſe one of the limbs of this 
traitor's body was faſtened ; and then the trees be- 
ing ſuffered to return to their natural poſition, they 
few back with ſo much violence, that each tore 
any the limb that was fixed to it, and fo quartered 

im. | 
It was about this time that Alexander is ſaid to 
have received a viſit from Thaleſtris, queen of the 
Amazons : but this circumſtance, though related as 
a fact by ſome hiſtorians, is conſidered as a fable by 
the moſt judicious writers. 

Among the many good qualities of Alexander, 
his gallantry and generoſity to the female ſex was 
not the leaſt remarkable, Of this he now gave a 
ſtriking. inſtance in his behaviour to a Perſian fe- 
male captive, whom 3 diſcovered, by her 
modeſt and reſerved air while ſhe was ſinging at 
27 p one 
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'one of his public banquets, to be a princeſs of the 
blood-royal, he not only ſet her at liberty, but re- 
turned her all her poſiethons, and even cauſed her 
huſband, Hyſtaſpes, to be ſought for, in order that 
The might be reſtored to him. 

The grandeur and elevation of Alexander's mind 
appears in nothing more conſpicuous than this, that 
he always accuſtomed his men to conſider their pre- 
ſent poſleſſions, however great,, as nothing in com- 
A of what he would one day beſtow upon them. 
Perceiving that they were now ſo encumbered with 
booty, as to be incapable of marching with their 
uſual celerity and difpatch, he commanded them to 
carry all their baggage (excepting only ſuch things 
as were indiſpenſably neceſfary) into a large plain, 
and there to commit it to the flames. | 

We have hitherto beheld the fair fide of Alex. 
ander's character. We muſt now reverſe the pic- 
ture, and take a view of his bad, as well as his 
good quahties ; for no man ever had a more mixed 
character, or united, in a more eminent degree, 
the extremes both of virtue and vice. Hearing 
that Philotas, one of his chief favourites (and who 
was likewiſe the ſon of Parmenio) had received in- 
telligence of a plot formed agamft him, and had 
neglected to inform him of it, he immediately con- 
cluded that that nobleman himſelf was concerned in 


the conſpiracy; and he accordingly had him firſt put 


to the rack, and afterwards ftoned to death. Philo- 
tas, in the agony of pain, had acknowledged himſelf 
guilty, and named ſeveral of his accomplices, and, 
among others, his own father. The conſequence 
was, that Parmenio, though. entirely-irmacent, was 
Tikewiſe put to death; and in this act Alexander 
was at once guilty of injuſtice, cruelty, and ingra- 
titude ; for Parmenio had contributed more to the 


ſucceſs of his arms than perhaps any of his other 
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In order to prevent the ill humour that might 
have been excited in the army by theſe acts of ſeve- 
rity, Alexander ſet out in queſt of new nations 
whom he might ſubdue. He totally extirpated the 
Branchiæ, merely on account of their being de- 
ſcended from ſome - traitorous Greeks, that had do- 
livered up the treaſures of a temple, with which 
they had been entruſted. The ſucceſs of his arms 
againſt the Scythians is very 8 Ac- 
cording to Arrian and Quintus Curtius, he was able 
to make little or no impreſſion on the bold and un- 
tractable ſpirit of theſe barbarians. Curtius even ſays, 
that the Seythians gave the Greeks fo terrible a de- 
teat, that Alexander made it death for any one, who 
had eſcaped from the battle, to make the leaſt men- 
tion of it, He adds, that they ſent ambaſſadors te 
Alexander, who had the courage to tell him to his 
face, that he, who pretended to have no other view. 
in all his military enterpriſes than the extirpation of 
robbers, was himſelf the greateſt robber that exiſt- 
ed. It appears, however, that after taking and 
plundering the city of Cyropolis, and croſſing the 
river Jaxerthes, he defeated a body of thirty thou- 
fand Scythians, who were poſted in a ſtrong hold 
called Petra Oxiani, and having met with a more 
obſtinate reſiſtance than he expected, he reduced 
the common men to ſlavery, and cauſed their leaders 
to be fixed to croſſes at the bottom of the rock that 
formed the pass. 

Having thus opened to himſelf a way into the 
heart of the country, he advanced firit into the 
province of Barſariu, and afterwards into that of 
Maracanda, of which/ laſt he appointed Clitus go- 
vernor. But it was not long beture this brave and 
deſerving officer met with the fame fate as Parme- 
nio. For having taken upon him, at a public en- 
tertainment, where he had drank too freely, to de- 
preciate the king's atchievements in compariſon of 
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thoſe of his father Philip, Alexander, who was 
likewiſe very much intoxicated, was fo tranſported 
with paſſion, that taking up a javelin, he laid Cli- 
tus dead at his feet. He had no ſooner committed 
this barbarous action, than he was ſeized with the 
and moſt bitter aMiction. He threw him- 
ſelf upon the dead body ; he forced out the javelin, 
and had he not been prevented by the 3 
he would inſtantly have plunged it in his own 
breaſt. For ſome time he continued in a ſtate of 
the deepeſt melancholy: but at laſt having reco- 
vered his uſual ſerenity, he ſet out in queſt of new 
adventures, and entering the country of the Sacæ, 
he was met by Axertes, one of its kings, whole 
daughter, Roxana, he married. 
Having now ſubdued all the Perſian provinces, 
he reſolved to carry his arms as far as India, a coun- 
deemed at that time, as well as at preſent, one 
of the richeſt and moſt deſirable in the world. This 
country, on both fides of the Ganges, was then 
inhabited by a people, not very unlike the preſent 
Gentoos, or native Indians. They were divided 
into ſeven caſts or claſſes, which always kept ſepa- 
rate and diſtinct from each other, no perſon of one 
claſs being permitted to intermarry with one of an- 


other; nor any one being allowed to belong to two 


or more claſſes, or to quit one claſs for another. 
The firit claſs conſiſted of the guardians of religion; 
the ſecond of huſbandmen ; the third of ſhepherds ; 
the fourth of merchants and tradeſmen, including 
pilots and ſeamen; the fifth of ſoldiers; the ſixth 
of magiſtrates z and the ſeventh of perſons employed 
in the public councils, and Who aſfifted the ſovereign 
in the government of the ſtate. . 
Upon entering this country, Alexander received 
the 2 ſubmiſſion of moſt of the petty princes 
that reigned in it. Having reduced Hagoſa, he 
attacked the rock of Aornos, which was conſidered 
b A as 
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ns impregnable, and was ſaid to have foiled the 
prowels even of Hercules himſelf ; but the garriſon, 
ſtruck with the vaſtneſs of his military preparations, 
delivered it up after a very faint reſiſtance. This 
helped to inflame his natural pride and vanity, in 
having been able ſo eaſily to make himſelf maſter of 
a fortreſs, that had bid defiance to the might of the 
great founder of his race. 

From thence he proceeded towards the river In- 
dus, and continued his march to the banks of the 
Hydaſpes, receiving every where, as he paſled, the 
ſubmiſſion of the neighbouring princes, and, among 
others, that of Omphis, who made him a preſent of 
fifty-ſix elephants. There was one of them, how- 
ever, (named Porus) who diſdained to relinquiſh his 
independent ſituation without a ſtruggle ; and Alex- 
ander, therefore, reſolved to compel him by force 
of arms. A bloody battle accordingly was fought 
between them; and though Porus behaved with 
extraordinary valour, and performed both the duty 
of an able commander and a gallant ſoldier, being 
as remarkable for his great ſtrength and ſtature, as 
tor his uncommon abilities, he was pet obliged, 
however unwillingly, to reſign the victory to his 
antagoniſt. The lots of the Indians on this 6cca- 
hon was great, amounting to no leſs than twenty 
thouſand foot, and three thouſand horſe; whereas 
that of the Macedonians did not exceed two hun- 
dred and eighty foot, and between thirty and forty 
horſemen. 

Alexander was ſo charmed with the extraordi- 
nary merit of Porus, that he was extremely deſirous 
of faving him from the general carnage that fol- 
lowed the battle. He therefore ſent a meſlenger 


after him, entreating him to return, which with 


ſome difficulty he was prevailed upon to do; and 
when he came into the king's preſence, who, the 
nearer he viewed him, admired him the more, 
N 2 Alex- 
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Alexander aſked him how he wiſhed to be treated! 
« Like a king,” replied Porus. © But,” conti- 
nued Alexander, “ do you aſk nothing more ?” 
„ No,” replied Porus, * all things are included 
in that ſingle word.” Alexander, ſtruck with this 
tneſs of foul, the magnanimity of which ſeemed 
ightened by diſtreſs, did not only reſtore him his 
kingdom, but annexed other provinces to it, and 
treated him ever after with the higheſt marks of 
'eſteem and regard. Porus continued faithful to him 
till his death. It is hard to ſay whether the victor 
or the vanquiſhed deſerved moſt praiſe upon this 
occaſion. 
Alexander built a city on the ſpot where the bat- 
tle was fought ; and another in the place where he 
had croſſed the Hydaſpes. He called the one Nicza, 
from his victory ; and the other Bucephalus, in ho- 
nour of his horſe, who died there, not of wounds, 
but of old age. 

Having now conquered Porus, he advanced into 
the interior parts of India, and as the people of 
that country were never remarkable for their mili- 
tary ſpirit, he eaſily added it to his former domi- 
nions. Paſſing by a place, where there were ſeveral 
Brachmans or Indian Prieſts, he was ſeized with a 
deſire of converſing with them, and of learning, if 
poſſible, ſomething of the nature of their religion. 

ut hearing that theſe prieſts never made viſits, and 
thinking it below his dignity to viſit them, he ſent 
Oneſicritus, the philoſopher, to wait upon them. 
This man met, in the neighbourhood of the city, 
fifteen Brachmans, who from morning till evening 
always ſtood naked, in the fame poſture in which 
they had at firſt placed themſelves, and afterwards 
returned to the city at night, He addreſſed himſelf 
firſt to Calanus, an Indian, reputed the wiſeſt man 
of his country, who, though he profeſſed the prac- 
tice of the moſt ſevere philoſophy, had 9 * 
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been perſuaded in his extreme old age to attend upon 
the court, and to him he told the occaſion of his 


coming. The latter gazing upon Oneſicritus's 


clothes and ſhoes, could not forbear laughing: after 
which he told him, “That anciently the earth had 
been covered with barley and wheat, as it was at 
that time with duſt ; that, beſides water, the rivers 
uſed to low with milk, honey, oil and wine; that 
man's guilt had occaſioned a change of this happy 
condition; and that Jupiter, to puniſh their ingra- 
titude, had ſentenced them to a long and painful 
labour: that their repentance afterwards moving 
him to compaſſion, he had reſtored them their for- 
mer abundance ; however that, by the courſe of 
things, they ſeemed to be returning to their ancient 
contuſion.” All nations, even in the very loweſt 
ſtages of ſociety, ſeem to have ſome notion of a 
happier ſtate that preceded the preſent. . 
Oneſicritus endeayoured to perſuade two of them, 
named Mandanus and Calodanus, to accompany 
him to Alexander, telling them they would find 
him a generous benefactor. 'T he former haughtily 
rejected the propoſal : it was however accepted by 
the latter. Alexander's chief ambition was: to imi- 
tate Bacchus and Hercules in their expedition inta 
the caſt, and he therefore reſolved to penetrate, like 
them, as far as he could meet with new nations ta 
conquer, But now the Macedonians refuſed to fol- 
low him, ſatiated, as they were, with ſpoil, and worn 
out with repeated encounters ; and though. he uſed 
every argument he could think of to overcome their 
obſtinacy, he yet could ſucceed no farther than to 
obtain. their conſent to attend him towards the ſouth, 
in order to diſcover the neareſt ocean, and to take 
the courſe of the river Indus for their guide. ö 
In his voyage down this river, he gave a ſignal 


proof of that perſonal intrepidity, for. which he was 
ſo remarkable; for having landed his troops, and 
THe N 3 attacked 
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attacked the capital of the Oxydraci and the Mallis, 
he ſeized a ſcaling-ladder, and was the firſt that 
mounted the wall, His attendants, ſeeing his dan- 
ger, endeavoured to follow him; but the ladder 
breaking, he was left alone; upon which, ſword 
in hand, he boldly 1 from the wall into the 
a} which was crowded with enemies. He re- 
ſed ſuch as were neareſt to him, and he even kill. 
ed'the governor of the place who advanced in the 
throng. Thus with his back to a tree that happen- 
ed to be near, he received all the darts of the ene- 
my in his ſhield, and kept even the boldeſt at a diſ- 
tance. At laft an Indian diſcharging an arrow of 
three feet in length, it pierced his coat of mail and 
his right breaſt; and ſo great a quantity of blood 
iſſued from the wound, that he dropped his army 
and lay as dead. The Indian came to ſtrip him, 
ſuppoſing him really what he appeared; but Alex- 
ander that inſtant recovered his ſpirits, and plunged 
a dagger in his fide. By this time a part of the 
king's attendants had come to his ſuccour, and 
forming themſelves round his body, till the ſoldiers 
without found means to break the gates, they thus 
faved him, and put all the inhabitants without dif- 
tinction to the ſword. | 
Having recovered of his wound, in a few days, 
he continued his voyage down the river, ſubduing 
the country on each fide as he paſſed along: and at 
laſt having reached the ſhore, he was ſtruck with 
ſurpriſe at the high tides of the Indian ocean, eſpe- 
cially as he had never beheld any thing of the kind 
but the gentle floods of the Mediterranean, where 
there can hardly be ſaid to be any tides at all. 
Here he put an end to his expedition; and caſting 
his eyes wiſtfully on the broad expanſe of waters be- 
2 he is ſaid to have wept at there being no 


more worlds leſt ſor him to conquer. He now 
| therefore reſolved wo den his march how! 
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and having appointed Nearchus admiral of his fleet, 
with orders to proceed along the Indian ſhore as far 
as the Perhan gulph, he ſet out with his army for 
Babylon. 
The firſt part of this journey was attended with 
the greateſt difficulties on account of the poverty 
of the country through which they paſſed, and the 
conſequent want of proviſions ; but upon their ar- 
rival in the province of Gedroſia, the richeſt diſ- 
trict in that part of the world, they found themſelves 
ſurrounded with all the neceſſaries, and convent- 
encies, and even the luxuries of life, nor were they 
backward in enjoying them. The fact is, like true 
ſoldiers, they gave themſelves up to every ſpecies of 
intemperance and exceſs. Alexander, ſtill wiſhing 
to imitate Bacchus, was drawn by eight horſes, on 
a ſcaffold in the form of a ſquare ſtage, where he 
paſſed the days and nights in feaſting; and his men, 
at humble diſtance, Fa not fail to follow. his exam» 
le. Here he put Cleander to death, whom he had 
eft behind him as the governor of ſome provinces, 
and who had groſsly abuſed his authority during his 
maſter's abſence. As this man had the chief * 
in cutting off the unhappy Parmenio, this act of ri- 
gorous juſtice gave great ſatisfaction. He likewiſe 
inflicted the ſame puniſhment upon fix hundred fol- 
diers, whom Cleander had employed as the inſtru- 
ments of his extortion. ; 


In his way to Babylon, he ſtopped at Paſargada, 


in order to viſit the tomb of Cyrus, upon which 


was this humble but ſignificant inſcription. —** O 
man, whoſoever thou art, or whencefoever thou 
comeſt, I am Cyrus, the founder of the Perſian em- 
pire ; do not envy me this little quantity of earth 
which covers my body.” Here Orſines, a Perſian 
prince being accuſed (though falſely) of mo 
robbed this tomb, was condemned to ſuffer a capi 
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having completed his eighty-third year, without dif. 
eaſe or ſickneſs, and now hecling the approaches of 
old age, reſolved to put himſelf to a voluntary death, 
. agreeable to the ſtrange ſuperſtition of the enthuſi- 
of his country. A funeral pile accordingly was 
erected for him: this, after taking leave of his 
friends, he boldly aſcended, and laying himſelf down 
upon it, and covering his face, he continued im- 
moveably in that poſture till he expired in the flames. 
From Paſargada Alexander proceeded to Sula, 
where he married Statira, the eldeſt daughter of Da- 
rius; and at the fame time gave her youngeſt ſiſ. 
ter in wedlock to his favourite Hephæſtion, and 
- fourſcore Perſian ladies of rank to as many of his 
principal officers. | a 
But while he was thus amuſing himſelf in Perſia, 
2 commotion had like to have been excited in 
Greece. Harpalus, governor of Babylon, having 
amaſſed immenſe riches, and wiſhing to acquire an 
independent authority, had gone over to Athens, 
and endeavoured to engage the leading men in his 
intereſt, and, among others, the illuſtrious Phocion, 
whom we have already mentioned. But this man 
lent a deaf ear to all his tempting offers, and ſhewed 
himſelf to be as much proof againſt the ſeductions 
of Harpalus, as he had formerly been againſt thoſe 
of Philip and Alexander. When Philip preſſed him 
to accept of a large ſum, if not for himſelf, at leaſt 
for his family: If my children,” faid Phocion, 
"<< reſemble me, the little ſpot of ground, upon 
the produce of which I haye hitherto lived,” will be 
- ſufficient to maintain them; if they do not, I would 
not wiſh to leave them wealth, merely to inflame 
their luxury and ambition.” And when: Alexander 
ſent him a hundred talents, Phocion - aſked thoſe 
| who brought it, why their maſter had preſented him 
with ſo great a ſum, and did not remit any to the 
reſt of the Athenians; © it is,” replied they, “ by 
MV 4 $4.4 _ caulè 
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-  {auſe he looks upon you as the only juſt and virtu- A 
ous man in the ſtate.” “ Then, rejoined Phocion, * 
let him ſuffer me ſtill to enjoy that character, ana 
be really what I am taken tor.” Harpalus, diſap- 0 
pointed in his hopes of ſucceſs from this quarter, Wi 
was obliged to abandon the. enterprize. | 9 
This commotion was ſcarcely ſuppreſſed when 
another enſued, and ſeemingly of a more dangerous 
nature. Alexander had publiſhed a declaration, by 
which all the Macedonians, who, from their: age or 
infirmities, were incapable of bearing the fat 
of war, were ordered to return to Greece, This 
they conſidered, not only as the higheſt affront, but 
even as the greateſt injuſtice. They therefore, with. 
ſeditious cries, unanimouſly demanded to be entirely 
diſcharged from his ſervice, murmuring againſt him 
as a deſpiſer of his braveſt troops, and as a..cruel. 
king, who wanted their deſtruction. and not their 
abſence. Alexander, however, . on this trying oc- 
caſion, ated with that reſolution, which. always 
marked. his character. Being ſeated on his tribunal 
of juſtice, he ruſhed among the principal mutineers, 
ſeized thirteen, and ordered them to be immediately 
puniſhed. The foldiers amazed at his intrepidity, 
withheld their complaints, and, with down, caſt 
eyes, ſeemed to beg for mercy, © You deſired a 
diſcharge,” faid he, „go then, and publiſh to the 
world, that you have left your prince to the mer 
of ſtrangers; from. henceforth, the Perſians ſhall ' 
be my guards.” This menace was actually exe- 
cuted, and filled: the. foldiers with ſuch grief and 
conſternation, that they never ceaſed foliciting his 
forgiveneſs, till at laſt he was prevailed upon to 
reitore them to his favour. | 172 
Being now ſecure from inſurrection, he gave him- 
ſelf up to mirth and jollity; he ſpent whole days 
and nights in immoderate drinking; and in one of 
thoſe Bacchanalian r Hephæſtion wt 
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his life. As this was the greateſt of all Alexander's 
favourites, his death made a deep impreſſion on his 
mind. He ſeemed abſolutely incapable of receiving 
conſolation ; he even put to death the phyſician who 
attended him; and, on his arrival in Babylon, bs 
celebrated his funeral rites with the greateſt pomp 
and magnificence. 
| Az he drow near to that city, many ſiniſter omens 
were obſerved; on which account the Chaldeans, 
who pretended to foreſee future events, endeavouted 
i diſt him from entering — But the Greek 
ophers diſplayed the futi theſe predictions 
and abies him. 0 pu pie th — - bi 


glory pointed out. 3 they told him, was a 
_ theatre, 22 which to Apt the greatneſs of 
power, as ambaſſadors were there expecting his 
arrival from all the nations he had lately conquered. 
Accordingly, after making a moſt magnificent entry, 
he gave orders to the ambaſſadors with a grandeur 
and ſuitable to his royal character, yet with 
all the affability and of a private courtier. 
As he intended to _ Babylon th fa of his 
empire, he began to ſchemes for ti 
and improving that city. But, amidſt all his — 


ments of this kind, and though he had now at- 
tained to the ht of his ambition, he was far from 


being he recent loſs of Hephæſtion, and 
the fad remembrance he fill had of the murder of 
Clitus, and of the barbarities exerciſed on Parmenio, 
and 15 ſon Philotas; the recollection, I ſay, of 
theſe ſhocking events feſtered in his mind, and t rew 
a gloom upon his fpirits ; to diſſipate which it was 
neceſſary to have recourſe to ſome powerful remedy. 
The "remedy he employed was intemperance. In 
of this, he was often invited to enter- 
tainments, at which he drank immoderately. On 
— occaſion, having ſpent the whole 
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ſecond, which he unhappily did, and drank to fuch 
excels, that he fell upon the floor, in appearance 
dead; and in this lifeleſs condition was carried, a {ad 
ſpectacle of debauchery, to his palace. The fever 
continued, with ſome intervals, in which he gave 
the neceſſary orders for the failing of the fleet, and 
the marching of his land forces, being perſuaded he 
ſhould recover. But at laſt finding himſelf paſt all 
hopes, and his voice beginning to fail, he gave his 
ring to Perdiccas, with orders to convey his body 
to the temple of Ammon. He ſtruggled, however, 
with death for ſome time, and raiſing himſelf upon 
his elbow, he gave his hand to the ſoldiers who 
preſſed in to kiſs it. Being then aſked to whom he 
would leave his empire, he anſwered, To the 
moſt worthy.” Perdiccas inquiring at what time he 
ſhould pay him divine honours, he replied, when you 
are happy. With theſe words he expired, bei 
then upwards of thirty-two years old, of which he 
had reigned twelve with a glory and renown that no 
prince, either before or ſince, has ever been able 
to equal. 

As to his character, it may be ſummed up in a 
few, words, Perſonal courage, military {kill, un- 
bounded generoſity, unexampled continence, conſi- 
dering his youth, his rank, and the powerful temp- 
tations to which he was expoſed; ſuch were his 
chief and; moſt diſtinguiſhed virtues ; but theſe were 
more than counterbalanced by his intemperance, 
his cruelty, his vanity, and, aboye all, by his wild 
and inſatiable ambition. His victories, however, 
bad one good effect; they ſerved to ſhew in how 
high a degree the arts of peace can promote thoſe 
of war, In this picture we behold a combination of 
Petty ſtates, by the arts of reſinement, growing more 
than a match for the reſt of the world united; and 
leaving mankind an example. of the ſuperiority of 
inellect over brutal force, Alexander left one ſon 
4224 N 6 behind 
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behind him; he was named Hercules, and was born 
of Barſine, the ee of Artabazus, and widow of 
Memnon. Both Roxana and Statira are ſaid to have 
been pregnant at the time of his death. ay 


CHAP. XV. 


TRANSACTIONS IN GREECE, * FROM THE p- 
„ STRUCTION OF TREBES TO THE DEATH or 
* ANTIPATER. | $2 * | 


* 


3 „ 


E now return to the affairs of Greece, with 
which Alexander's expedition is, in a great 
meaſure, unconnected; and hardly, indeed, bears 
any other relation to them, than that it was carried 
on by Grecian forces. When the general conven- 
tion of the States of Greece declared Alexander 
their generaliſſimo againſt the Perſians, the Lacedz- 
monians were the only people that refuſed to concur 
in this appointment. With a ſagacity and penetra- 
tion, which did them honour, they plainly foreſaw, 
that if that prince ſhould ſucceed in his ambitious 
ſcheme of ſubduing the Eaſt, it would not be long 
before he put a period to the ſmall remains of Gre- 
cian liberty. They therefore did every thing in 
their power to counteract his views; they even 
entered into an alliance for this purpoſe, with the 
Perſian monarch; and Agis, at that time their 
king, a brave, active, and enterpriſing prince, ſon 
to Archidamus, and grandſon of the renowned 
Ageſilaus, exerted hirhleif -ſo- ſtrenuouſſy upon this 
occaſion, that he actually brought over a good num- 
her of the other "ſtates. of Greece to join in the 
confederacy againſt Macedon. By this) means he 
was enabled to raiſe an army of twenty thouſand 
— and two thouſand ns — which he _ 

egulopolis, the only<ity in Peloponneſus that 
acknowledged Alouinder-for its ov ereĩgn / Anth 
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pater, Alexander's viceroy in Macedon, was not: 
long in meeting him, and that too with an army 
amounting to above-' double the number, Agis, 
however, did not endeavour to avoid the conteſt; 
a general action enſued; and though the Macedo- 
nians gained the victory, yet was it with the loſs of 
three thouſand five hundred of their beſt troops. 
The ſame number fell on the other fide; and; amon 


the reſt, 1 Spartan king, one of the moſt 


illuſtrious characters to be found in antiquity. His 
end was as glorious as his life had been virtuous. 
Having received ſeveral wounds in the courſe of the 
action, his ſoldiers endeavoured, when the rout be- 
oame general, to carry him off on their ſhoulders; 
but Agis ſeeing they were in danger of being ſur- 
rounded, commanded them to ſet him down, and 
preſerve themſelves oy Might for the future ſervice 
af their country. They did fo :- he was accordingly- 
left alone; and on his knees he fought and killed 
ſeveral of the Macedonians, whom he continued 
® engage till he was run through the body with a 

rt. , : | 
The ſubſequent reigns of the Spartan kings were 
roductive of fe events that are worthy of notice. 

udemidas, the ſon of Agis, ſueceeded him on the 
throne; and happily, at leaſt for the tranquillity of 
his country, his mind was as much turned to the 
arts of peace, as his father's had been to thoſe of 
war. While the whole nation was burning with 
reſentment at the loſs of Agis, and calling out for a 


renewal of hoſtilities againſt the Macedonians, in - 


order to revenge it, Eudemidas alone reſtrained 
their military ardour. And when da certain citi- 
zen aſxed him, why he ſhould recommend the con- 
titiuance of peace, when all his ſubjects were for 
war, ©; Becauſe,” replied the king, I wiſh to 
convince them, that what they deſire would be in- 
jarious to them.“ When another of his ſubjects 
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their -anceſtors had won from the Perſians, and was 
from thence drawing arguments for recommencing 
hoſtilities- againſt Macedon, ©. Mou perhaps think,” 
faid Eudemidas, that it is the ſame thing to make 
war againſt a thouſand ſheep, as againſt fiſty wolves,” 
Going one day by chance into the ſchool of Xeno- 
crates, the philoſopher, and. obſerving that he was 
very old, he aſked thoſe who ſtood next to him, 
what was the old man's profeſſion. Upon being 
anſwered that he was a wiſe man, who ſought after 
virtue, Alas, faid he, © is he ſeeking it at theſe 
years! When then will he make uſe of it?” And 
when, as we ſhall ſee afterwards, Alexander cauſed 
the return of all the Greek exiles, thoſe of Thebes 
EX to be proclaimed at the Olympic games, 
„ *T'is a hard caſe, O ye Thebans,” faid Eude- 
midas, © but, at the ſame time, very honourable 


for it is evident, that, of all the Greeks, Alexander 


fears you only.” _ | 
Antipater ha 2 to his wiſh in cruſhing 
the inſurrection at Peloponneſus, and having cut off 
Agis, who was the chief author of that inſurrection, 
reſolved, if poſſible, to take out of the way every 
other. perſon that was likely to diſpute his maſter's 
authority; and the firſt he pitched upon with this 
view was the celebrated Demoſthenes, whom he 
contrived to bring under a- ſuſpicion of having 
ved falſe to the intereſts of his country. For = we 
Jarpalus, as we have already obſerved, could not 
corrupt Phocion, he is faid to have been more ſuc- 
ceſsful with Demoſthenes, who was now accuſed 
of having accepted a bribe of a golden cup and 
twenty talents. . Certain it is, that when he was to 
have given his opinion with regard to the propriety 
af granting protection to a Macedonian culprit, he 
appeared with his throat bound round with ſeveral 
rollers. This was probably owing to @ real cold he, 


». 
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had caught, though his enemies alledged it was only 
a pretended one; and a wit obſerved on the occa- 
ſion, © that the orator had got a golden quinſey.“ 
Be this as it will, he was tried for bribery in the 
court of Areo „and being found guilty, was 
condemned in a fine of fifty talents: and as this was 
a ſum he was unable to pay, he was therefore obliged 
to go into baniſhment. But from this charge of 
bribery and corruption, Demoſthenes is fully vin- 
dicated both by Plutarch and Pauſanias, two of the 
molt reſpectable authors of antiquity. = 

Antipater having now rid himſelf of almoſt the 
only man in Greece that dared to queſtion his 
— authority, Alexander reſolved to try how 
far the minds of the people were prepared to ſubmit 
to that yoke of ſlavery which he was determined 
to impoſe upon them. With this view, he cauſed it 
to be proclaimed at the Olympic games, That all 
the Grecian exiles (thoſe only excepted who had 
been guilty of atrocious crimes) ſhould be forthwith 
feſtored to their reſpective cities; and that thoſe 
cities which ſhould refuſe to admit them, ſhould be 
compelled to it by force of arms.” This ſtep, how. 
ever, ſeems to have been rather premature. Cowed 
as the minds of the people were by the repeated acts 
of oppreſſion they had ſuffered, they were not yet 
diſpoſed to comply with an order, which was a direct 
ſubverſion not only of all free, but of all regular go- 
vernment. They therefore began to make prepae 
rations for a bold and vigorous reſiſtance; and being 
headed by Leoſthenes, the Athenian, who bad al- 
ready collected a good body of his countrymen, they 
ſoon found themſelves ſufficiently ſtrong to ſet An- 
tipater at defiance. * 

Such was the ſituation of affairs in Greece, when 
the news of Alexander's death reached that country 
news which added greatly to the ſpirit and activity 
of the inſurgents. It was at this. time too, that 
11070 Demoſt- 
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Demoſthenes was recalled from baniſhment, as hib 
eloquence and Patriotiſm would be of the greateſt 
ſervice in uniting the different ſtates of Greece in a 
general confederacy againſt the Macedonians. He 
was chiefly oppoſed, on this occaſion, by Pytheas, a 
creature of Alexander's. The Athenians,” ſaid 
Pytheas, „may be likened unto. aſs's milk, which 
is a certain indication of. ſickneſs being in any houſe 
into which it is brought; for when they appear in 
any city, we may with certainty pronounce that 
City to be diſtempered.” © True,” anſwered De. 
moſthenes, „but as aſs's milk is a reſtorative of 
health, fo. are Athenian counſels of diſtempered 
Antipater, though greatly inferior to: the confe- 

es in number, had the courage to give them 
battle; but being defeated, he took refuge in Lamia, 


a city of Theſſaly, where he reſolved to hold out till 


a reinforcement ſhould arrive. The | Athenians 


were ſo elated with this ſucceſs, that ſome of them 


propoſed declaring war in form againſt the Mace- 
donians ; but from this they were diſſuaded by Pho- 
cion, who well knew their inability to maintain ſuch 
a conteſt. When do you think,” ſaid one of the 


principal citizens to him, “ will be the moſt pro- 


p 
per time for going to war?” „ When the young 
men,” replied he, keep within the bounds of regu- 


larity ; when the rich are liberal in their donations ;. 


and the orators ceaſe to rob the ſtate,” 

It was not long before Antipater received the 
ſupply of troops he. expected; and now thinking 
himſelf more than a match. for the enemy, he ſet 
out in queſt of them, and coming up with them in 
the neighbourhood of Cranon, a city of Theſſaly, 
he there gave them a complete overthrow. En- 
raged as he was, at the Athenians, more than at any 
of the other ſtates of Greece, on account of their 
having been the original authors, and. chief con- 


ducto:s. 


/ 
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ductors of this inſurrection, he refuſed to grant them 
eace upon any other terms than their delivering up 
emoſthenes, and receiving into their city a Mace- 1 
donian garriſon. | 1 
Demoſthenes, well knowing that he had incurs 
red the reſentment of Antipater beyond the poſſibi- 
lity of forgiveneſs, fled immediately to Calauria, a 
ſmall iſland in the neighbourhood, and there took 
refuge in the temple of — He was followed 
thither by Archias, a player, whom Antipater ſent 
after him, in order to bring him back. Archias 
uſed every argument he could think of to perſuade 
him to return, telling him that Antipater would. 
treat him humanely. But Demoſthenes, who knew 
better than Archias what were the diſpoſitions of 
Antipater, ſaid, O, Archias, I was never much 
moved with you as a player, and now I am as little 
moved with you as a negociator.” When Archias. 
began to preſs him hard, he begged leave to with 
draw a little farther into the temple, in order to. 
write a few lines to his family, When he had got 
to the place where he was to write, he put a poiſoned 
ill into his mouth, and chewed it, as he uſually 
id other quills, when he was very thoughttul. 
The ' poiſon; beginning to operate, he turned to- 
wards the tragedian, and ſaĩd, Now, fir, you may 
act the part of Creon, in the tragedy, and caſt out 
this body of mine unburied.” He deſired to be 
ſupported to the door of the temple, that he might not 
pollute it by his death; but as he paſſed by the 
altar he expired. 2 ben Gen 
By the death of this great man, and that of Agis, 
Antipater eſtabliſhed his authority in Athens, and in 
molt of the other ſtates, upon a firm foundation; and 
even ſo far gained upon the affections of the people, 
by the mild uſe he made of his power, that he re- 
ceived from them the honourable appellation of, 
'The father and protector of Greece. With the, 
eng Atolians, 
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Etolians, however, he was not equally ſucceſsful, 
That people were fo diſſatisfied with the terms 
granted them at the late pacification, that they were 
determined either to obtain better, or to riſk every 
thing in the field. With this vicw they raiſed a 
large army, with which they invaded the territories 
of Macedon ; but though way 4 gained at firſt ſome 
petty advantages (eſpecially during Antipater's ab- 
ſence in Aha, whither he had been obliged to go in 
order to counteract the deſigns of Perdiccas, who 
was planning an inſurrection, in. that part of the 
world) yet were they finally defeated, and compelled 
to ſubmit to their former maſters. | 
Even the Athenian, though leſs difpleaſed than 
any of the other ſtates of Greece with the conduct 
of Antipater, yet felt their pride hurt at their city's 
being defended by a Macedonian . garriſon ; and 
therefore wiſhed to free themſelves from this 
badge of ſlavery. They firſt! intreated Phocion to 
uſe his good offices with Antipater for this. purpoſe ; 
but that patriot declined the commiſſion, well 
knowing that his coun were now. become too 
effeminate to be left entirely to their own protec- 
tion. They therefore deputed the orator Demades, 
to wait upon Antipater, and ſolicit the recal of the 
garriſon. This is the ſame Demades we have al- 
ready mentioned as the enemy of Demoſthenes. He 
was a man of ſome abilities, but of more vanity, 
and of a moſt venal diſpoſition. Antipater uſed to 
fay, that he had two friends at Athens; Phocion, 
who would never accept of any reward for his ſer- 
vices; and Demades, who never bt 0 
received Whether ipater i{con- 
tinued — to * whether De- 
mades expected to be more liberally rewarded by 
Perdiccas, we cannot ſay; but he had entered into 
a, correſpondence with that commander, and had 
recommended to him to come over and aſſume the 
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government of Macedon and Greece. A letter of 
his to Perdiccas was found, in which were theſe 
words : Come, and be the ſupport of Macedon 
and Greece, which, at preſent, lean on an old rotten 
ſtaff,” meaning Antipater. This diſcovery was 
made at the very time that he and his fon were en- 
deavouring to obtain the recal of the garriſon. 
Antipater immediately cauſed the fon of Demades 
to be ſlain in his father's preſence ; and the moment 
he had expired, the father himſelf underwent the 
ſame fate. 

Antipater did not long ſurvive this incident. He 
had now attained to a great age; and the anxiety 
of his mind, co-operating with an enfeebled and 
declining habit of body, at laſt produced a violent 
diſeaſe, that ſoon left him but little room to hope 
for a recovery. His end was not unyorthy of the 
high character he had maintained through life 
Preferring, as he had always done, the intereſt of 
the nation at large, to that of his own family, he 
contented himſelf with appointing his ſon, Caſſander, 
to be merely a chiliarch, or commander of a thou- 
fand men, while he left the government of Mace- 
don and Greece to Polyperchon, the eldeſt of Alex 
ander's captains at that time in Europe. This noble 
and diſintereſted act raiſed him ſtill higher, if poſſi- 
ble, in the opinion of his countrymen, and made 
them conſider his death, which happened ſoon after, 
. » but almoſt as an irreparable 

8. 6 , 
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CHAP. XVI. 


TRANSACTIONS IN ASIA FROM THE DEATE or 
ALEXANDER TO THE DEATH OF ANTIGONUS, 


HE expreſſion which Alexander made uſe of on 
his death-bed, of leaving his empire “ To 
the molt worthy,” would probably have produced a 
war among his principal officers, each. of whom 
thought himſelf the moſt deſerving, had it not been, 
that, happily for the country, the ambition of e ery 
one of them was reſtrained by the no leſs ardent 
ambition of the reſt. All of them, therefore, being 
thus obliged to relinquiſh for themſelves every pre- 
tenſion to the crown, they placed it, and that too 
with general conſent, on the head of Alexander's only 
brother, who was named Aridæus, or more com- 
monly Philip Aridzus. This was a prince of very 
weak intellects; indeed he is ſaid to have been ab- 
ſolutely inſane: ard to this circumſtance, probably, 
more than to his being the ſon of Philip, did he owe 
his ready admiſſion to the throne. 
As to Hercules, tte ſon of Alexander by Barſine, 
his rigat was eaſily ſet aſide, as his mother was not 
of royal extraction. A ſhare, however, of the 
ſupreme power was reſerved for the child with 
which Roxana was then big, ſhould it prove a boy; 
and as it actually did ſo, and was named by its mo- 
ther Alexander, the empire henceforth may be 
faid to have had two kings inſtead of one. Indeed, 
in a little time, it might probably have had a third, 
as Statira, Alexander's other queen, was then 
pregnant ; but Roxana, a cruel and ambitious wo- 
man, took care to obviate this inconvenience, by 
ety making away with Statira, as ſhe ſoon 
b, LA! ; after 
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after did with her ſiſter, Paryſatis, the widow of 
Hephæſtion. | 

Perdiceas, to whom on his death-bed Alexander 
had bequeathed his royal ſignet, and who was fu 
poſed to be his greateſt favourite, after the death of 
Hephæſtion, was the chief author of theſe, and of 
every other public meaſure. For though, in the out- 
ward diſtribution of power, he contented himſelf 
with the humble ſtation of captain of the houſhold 
troops, yet was he poſſeſſed of more real influence 
than any other man at court, or even than any of 
thoſe who were appointed governors of the different 
provinces. As to theſe laſt, they were diſpoſed of 
in the following -manner. To Antipater and Cra- 
terus was aſſigned the government of Macedon and 
of all Greece. Lyſimachus was ſet over the Cher- 
foneſe and Thrace. Eumenes had Paphlagonia and 
Cappadocia. _—_ had Egypt, and Antigonus 
Phrygia the greater, Lycia and Pamphylia. 

'hough none of Alexander's captains had been 
able to raiſe themſelves to ſovereign ſway, yet were 
they, moſt of them, by far too powerful to continue 
long as peaceable ſubjects. In a little time, ac- 
cordingly, a civil war broke out, and it then ap- 
peared that there were no leſs than three parties in 
the empire. One of theſe was headed by Perdiccas, 
and ſupported by Eumenes ; another was headed by 
Ptolemy, and ſupported by Antipater and Craterus ; 
and the third, which ultimately proved the moſt 
formidable of all, was raiſed and maintained by An- 
tigonus alone. The events produce by the violent 
contentions of theſe different parties, the narrow 
limits to -which we are confined will not allow us 
to relate at any length: nor, indeed, were we to do 
fo, would the detail, after all, be very intereſting. 
Let'it therefore ſuffice, to lay before the reader the 
moſt material circumſtances. | | , 

Perdiccas 


— Cr —— 
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©  Perdiccas marched into E with a arm 
in order to cruſh the inlur lion of — — 
was there ſlain by his own ſoldiers. Antipater like. 
wiſe aſſembled an army; and having divided it into 
two bodies, he put one of them under the command 
of Craterus, who had orders to watch the motions 
of Eumenes, whilſt himſelf, with the other, went 
over to Cilicia, for the e of giving affiſtance 
to Ptolemy, in caſe there Id be need. In his 
abſence, Eumenes, ſeizing a favourable opportunity, 
attacked Craterus, who was not only defeated, but 
loit his life in the action. For this loſs, however, 
Antipater found ſome conſolation, in being unani- 
mouſly choſen protector of the kings, in the room 
of Perdiccas. This laſt appointment made it ne- 
cellary for him to reviſit Macedon, and he therefore 
left the proſecution of the war againſt Eumenes to 
Antigonus, and to his ſon Caſſander, whom he pri- 
vately inſtructed to keep a watchful eye on the pro- 
ceedings of the former, as he well knew his bold 
and enterpriſing character. 

Antigonus, though an excellent ſoldier, had to 
cope with a man, who was but little, if at all his 
inferior. A battle enſued between him and Eu- 
menes; and though the lattter was worſted, chiefly 
through the treachery of his officers, yet had he the 
addrels to retire with a handful of men to the caſtle 
of Nora, where, without any other proviſions than 
corn, ſalt, and water, he defended himſelf for a 
whole year, and at laſt obliged the enemy to give 
over the ſiege. 

Antipater died ſoon after his return to Mace- 
don, and, as we have already obſerved, he ap- 
pointed Polyperchon for his fucceſſor, This 
was a weak, and vain-glorious man; and he 
now gave. a ſignal proof of his imprudence in re- 
calling Olympias to Macedon, from which the 
policy of Ancipae had always kept her at a diſ- 


Lance. 
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tance. On the preſent occaſion, however, ſhe did 
not give way to thoſe cruel and vindictive diſpoſi- 
tions, which had formerly marked her character, 
and which afterwards rendered her equally infamous 
and miſerable ; on the contrary, ſhe diſcovered the 
greateſt political ſagacity and diſcernment. By her 
advice Eumenes was appointed to the chief com- 
mand in the eaſt, and was ordered to make head 
againſt Antigonus, Who was every day riſing into 
a dangerous degree of power. Eumenes executed 
this commiſſion with great ability, and even with 
conſiderable ſucceſs, Being much inferior to An- 
tigonus in number of ſoldiers, he drew over to his 
own party ſome of the moſt powertul officers in that 
general's intereſt, and even the whole body of the 
Argyraſpidz, a ſet of hardy Macedonian veterans, 
who derived their name from the ſilver ſhields which 
they wore, and with which they had been preſented 
by Alexander the Great, on accouat of their extra- 
ordinary valour. By theſe and various other means, 
he contrived to thwart all the deſigns of Antigonus 
for the ſpace of three years, till at laſt the other, 
ſeizing a favourable opportunity, fell ſuddenly upon 
him in his winter-quarters, and not only diſcom- 
fited his forces, but took himſelf priſoner, and in- 
ſtantly put him to death. | 685 
Being now freed from ſuch a formidable enemy, 
Antigonus began to execute thoſe ambitious pro- 
jects, which he had long been meditating in private, 
but had never dared hitherto openly to avow. He 
firſt advanced to Babylon, of which he made him- 
ſelf maſter, Seleucus, the governor, having fled into 
Egypt, and thrown himſelf upon the protection of 
Ptolemy, He next invaded the provinces of 
Cœloſyria and Pheenicia, which he compelled to 
ſubmit : and having built a fleet of five hundred 
fail in leſs than a twelvemonth, he attacked and re- 
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In the mean time, a league was formed between 
Ptolemy, ne, Seleucus, and Caſſander, for 
checking the progreſs of Antigonus's arms. Ptole- 
my — with a- large army to G.za, where he 
80 and defeated Demetrius, the ſon of Anti- 
gonus, who had been left to command in his father's 
-abſence. But Demetrius ſoon recovered the honour 
he had loſt, by attacking, in his turn, one of Pto- 
lemy's generals, and giving him a complete over- 
throw. Ptolemy, however, was enabled, by his 
victory at Gaza, to furniſh Seleucus with a ſmall 
body of forces, with which he returned to Babylon, 
and reſumed the government of that city, which he 
continued to enjoy till his death. 

Though not only Antigonus, but even Ptolemy, 
_ ' Lyſimachus, and Caſſander, had for ſome time acted 
2s independent princes, ſtill they affected to acknow- 
1 Lage a kind of ſubmiſſion to Alexander, the young 

King of Macedon, But this was a mere pretence 
to blind the eyes of the people; and that pretence 
being now no longer thought neceſſary, they all of 
them threw off the maſk, and openly aſſumed a 
title to that ſovereign power, of which they were 
really poſſeſſed. Antigonus and his ſon were pro- 
claimed kings of 'S r Ptolemy was declared 
= of Er Ca ander, king of Macedon ; and 
Ly! imachus and Seleucus Tok? the fame badge of 
royalty in the 7 ems they governed. 

It is not to be ſuppoſ | ht ſuch reſtleſs and 
ambitious ſpirits would long live in harmony and 
concord among themſelves. The Syrian kings in- 
vaded Egypt, of which they hoped to make a con- 
queſt; but in this they — diſappointed. Cher? 
next turned their arms againſt Rhodes; but thou 
Demetrius, Who, on account of his wonderful lc 
ceſs in ſtorming cities, was called Poliorcetes, em- 
ployed againſt it the utmoſt efforts of his military 


ſkill, yet was he obliged to abandon the — 
9 


For 
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For this, indeed, he was furniſhed with a plauſible 
pretext, in conſequence of an embaſly from the 
Athenians, entreating him to come and free them 
from the oppreſſion of Caſſander, who was now be- 
ſieging their city. Demetrius readily complied with 
their requeſt, and not only compelled Caſſander to 
give over the ſiege of Athens, but even to retreat 
with precipitation into Macedon, 

By this time the power of the Syrian kings was 
become ſo formidable, as to threaten the indepen- 
dence of all the neighbouring ftates, and a general 
combination was therefore formed againſt them. 
It conſiſted chiefly of the Macedonians, Thracians, 
and Egyptians, who aſſembled a large body of forces, 
amounting, in the whole, to about ſeventy-four 
| thouſand men. The kings of Syria were not long 
in meeting them with a ftill ſuperior army, and a 
battle enſued in the neighbourhood of Ipſus, a ſmall 
town in Phrygia. Both fides behaved with uncom- 
mon gallantry ; but, after a fierce and obſtinate 
ſtruggle, the Syrians were completely defeated, and 
their king Antigonus left dead upon the ſpot z Deme- 
trius eſcaped with about nine thouſand men. 


CHAP. XVII 


REVOLUTIONS IN MACEDON AND GREECE, FROM 
THE DEATH OF ANTIPATER, TO THE FINAL 
OVERTHROW OF THE FAMILY OF PHILIP. 


ASSANDER, as we have already obſerved, had 

uſurped the throne of Macedon. The ſteps 
by which he attained to that high dignity, it may 
not be improper here a little more particularly to 
relate. Alarmed, as he juſtly was, at the conduct 
of Polyperchon, in recalling Olympias to court, 
and intruſting her, not wy with the care of the 
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young king, but even with the direction of the 
public councils, he began, in concert with his friends, 
to adopt ſuch meaſures, as appeared to be the moſt 
proper for ſecuring themſelves againſt the effects of 
that woman's reſentment; for he well knew, that 
ſhe bore an implacable hatred to the memory of his 
father, and to all that were either deſcended from, 
or had been connected with him. 

One of the firſt ſteps, which Polyperchon took- 
by her advice, was to iſſue an edict, aboliſhing, 
throughout all the ſtates of Greece, the ariſtocratic 
form of government which Antipater had revived, 
.and reſtoring the democratic mode, which had ex- 
iſted a little before it. His oſtenſible reaſon for 
embracing this meaſure, was the beſtowing upon 
the people a greater degree of liberty than they 
then enjoyed; but his real motive was the diſplacing 
ithoſe governors whom Antipater had appointed, 
.and thereby weakening the intereſt of Caſlander. 
The more intelligent part of the citizens eaſily 
aw through the deceit ; but the people in general 
were caught by it, and clamoured loucly againſt all 
thoſe who dared to oppoſe the execution of the 
edi, and, among others, againſt the virtuous Pho- 
cion, who fell a ſacrifice to their prejudices on this 
occaſion, Being brought to a trial for this pre- 
tended crime, he aſked whether he was to be pro- 
ceeded againſt, according to the regular forms of 
law; and being told that he was, he replied, © How 
is that poflible, if no hearing is to be allowed me? 
Perceiving, from the violence of the popular re- 
ſentment, that no opportunity of deſence would be 
granted him, he exclaimed, * As tor myſelf, I con- 
tels the crime of which I am accuſed, and ſubmit 
chearfully to the ſentence of the law; but con- 
fider, O ye Athenians, what it is that theſe men 
have done, that they ſhould thus be involved in 
the ſame calamity with me.” The people called 
ELON 2x | out 
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out vehemently, They are your accomplices, and 
we need no farther proof of their guilt,” A de- 
cree was then drawn up, and read, by which Pho- 
cion and ſeveral others were condemned to death. 
As they were leading this great man to the place of 
execution, a friend aſked him if he had any com- 
mands to leave for his ſon: „Only this,” replied 
he, very coolly, © that he forget how ill the Athe- 
nians treated his father.” 

The revenge of his enemies was not ſatiated even 
with his death. They paſſed a decree, by which 
his body was baniſhed the Athenian territories, and 
a penalty was denounced againſt any perſon, who 
ſhould furniſh fire for his funeral pile. One Cono- 
pion conveyed the corpſe a little beyond Eleuſina, 
where he borrowed fre of a Megarian woman, and 
burned it. A Megarian matron, who attended on 
that occaſion, raiſed an humble monument on the 
ſpot, in memory of the,untortunate orator ; and 
having carried w_ his aſhes, which ſhe had pre- 
viouſly collected with great care, ſhe buried them 
under her hearth ; putting up, at the ſame time, this 
prayer to her houſhold gods: “ Jo you, O ye 
deities, who protect this place, do I commit the 
precious remains of the moſt excellent Phocion : 
Protect them, I beſeech you, from every inſult, and 
deliver them one day to be depolited in the ſepulchre 
of his anceſtors, when the Athenians ſhall have be- 
come wiſer,” 

A thort time only had intervened, when the 
prayer of this pious matron was fulfilled. The 
Athenians, as in former inſtances of a ſimilar kind, 
began to abate of their fury, and to have their eyes 
opened to the truth. They recollected the 
ſervices which the ſtate had derived from the ſupe- 
rior wiſdom of Phocion's counſels; and on that 
recollection, they could not but wonder at the part 
they had acted, They F 
| 2 eir 
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their rage, a ſtatue of braſs; they ordered his aſhes 

to be brought back to Athens at the public expence ; 

and paſſed an act, by which all his accuſers were to 

be put to death. Agnonides, who had a capital 
hand in carrying on the proſecution againſt Phocion, 
was ſeized and executed. Epicurus and Demophilus 
Med; but Phocion's ſon overtook them, and revenged 
the death of his father. _ 

Polyperchon having thus freed himſelf from fo 
powerful an opponent as Phocion, proceeded to exe- 
Cute his decree with unrelenting ſeverity ; and who- 
ever dared to thwart his will in this particular, was 
inſtantly condemned to death. Olympias too, now 
thinking ſhe might gratify her revenge without con- 
troul, and without the fear of future retribution, 

to wreak her reſentment upon all thoſe who 

were either the objects of her jealouſy or hatred. 
King Aridzus, the fon of Philip by a concubine, 
naturally fell under this predicament. She had 
already deprived him of his underſtanding by means 
of 2 potion ſhe had given him; and ſhe now had 
the cruelty to deprive him of his life, and even to 
inflict the ſame puniſhment on his queen Eurydice, 
who was likewiſe his niece, and 3 to 
Philip. She had, indeed, ſome ſhadow of reaſon 
for proceeding to ſuch extremities againſt them. 

They had not only diſapproved of her return to 

Macedon, but even raiſed an army to prevent it; 

but being deſerted by their . they were both 

taken priſoners, and put in conſinement. Aridzus 

was ſoon after murdered in priſon by a party of 

Thracians, whom Olympias ſent thither for the 
purpoſe ; and in a little time ſhe diſpatched a meſ- 

ſenger to the queen, with a poniard, a rope, and a 

cup of poiſon, defiring her to chuſe which ſhe 

pleaſed. This meſſage Eurydice received with the 

_ greateſt compoſure; and after praying the gods, 
L that Olympias herſelf might be rewarded 7 
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the like preſents,” ſhe took the rope, and ſtrangled 
herſelf. Cynane, her mother, had ſome time before 
been cut off by the arts of the ſame vindictive: 
woman. | 

Olympias's thirſt of blood ſeems not to have been 
quenched by the numerous murders ſhe had com- 
mitted, She now cauſed. Nicanor, the brother of 
Caſſander, to be put to death. The body of lolas, 
another brother of Caſſander's, which had long 
reſted in the tomb, ſhe ordered to be brought forth, 
and expoſed on the highway; and an hundred Ma- 
cedonians of noble birth were ſeized and executed, 
on ſuſpicion of having been in the intereſt of Caſ- 
ſander. She had, indeed, great reaſon to hate, or 
at leaſt to dread that illufrious commander; but 
had ſhe been as cunning as ſhe was cruel, ſhe would 
have endeavoured to ſoften, rather than inflame his 
reſentment. 

Caflander, ſenſible of his utter inability to make 
head againſt her and Polyperchon by any force he 
could raiſe in Europe, had applied for athſtance ta 
Antigonus in Aſia, and having received a ſmall ſup- 
ply of men from that quarter, he returned with them 
to Athens, where he was gladly received by Nicanor, 
the governor, who had oppoſed the execution of 
Polyperchon's decree with great zeal and activity. 
1 heir forces being thus joined, gained ſeveral ad- 
vantages over thoſe of Polyperchon and Olympias : 
they defeated their fleet near Byzantium, and they- 
rendered all their enterprizes by land perfectly in- 
effectual. | : 

Caflander, however, with all his good qualities, 
ſeems to have been as much tranſported with the 
luſt of power, as any of the other great men of the 
age; and to this he was always ready to ſacrifice 
every tie of juſtice, of honour, and of gratitude. 
Hearing that Nicanor was beginning to form a 
ſeparate intereſt of his own, and aimed at no leſs 

| O3 ‚ than 
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than the ſovereignty of Attica, he contrived to draw 
him, under pretence of an interview, into an empt 
houſe, where he had him murdered by ſome aſlſaſſins 
hg had prepared for the purpoſe. 

For this barbarous act, indeed, he made the beſt 
amends in his power, by appointing, for his ſuc- 
ceſſor, a man of a moſt excellent character. This 
was no other than Demetrius Phalereus, the cele- 
brated diſciple of Theophraſtus. Demetrius was 
at once a philoſopher, an orator, and a man of 
virtue, Cicero makes mention of his oratory in a 
very favourable manner; but then he ſays, he was 
the firſt of all the Greeks, who changed the bold, 
nervous, and reſiſtleſs eloquence of the earlier 
orators, into the mild and pathetic ſpecies of elo- 
quence ; which he thinks is as much inferior, in 
point of merit, to the former, “ as the power of 
the gently-gliding ſtream, is inferior to that of the 
rough thundering torrent.” Demetrius, however, 
executed his important truſt with ſo much juſtice 
and equity, and with ſuch an invariable attention to 
the happineſs of the people he governed, that the 
Athenians erected no leſs than three hundred 
ſtatues to his honour, and many of theſe were 
equeſtrian. £1 BE 

Matters were now tending faſt towards a criſis 
between Caſſander on the one hand, and Polyperchon 
and Olympias on the other. Caſſander having di- 
vided his army into two bodies, gave the command 
of the one to Callas, with orders to march againſt 
Polyperchon, whoſe troops had been ſeparated from 
thoſe of Olympias. With the other he himſelf ſet 
out in purſuit of that woman, who after trying vari- 
ous arts to ſtir up the Macedonians in her favour, was 
at laſt obliged to take refuge in the city of Pydna, 
which was ſtrongly fortified. There ſhe was imme- 
diately beſieged by Caſſander, who reduced her at 
length to ſuch difficulties for want of — 
5 | that 
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that ſhe was forced to ſurrender both herſelf and her 
army. In taking this mortifying ſtep, however, ſhe 
had the precaution to ſtipulate for her life; but the 
kindred of thoſe whom ſhe had murdered, inſiſting on 
her death, Caſſander pretended, that the ſtipulation 
related only to military execution, and he therefore 
gave her up to the civil laws of her country. The 
triends of thoſe whom ſhe had ſlain, aſſembled, and 
accuſed her before the people, by whom ſhe was 
condemned without being heard. On this occaſion 
Caſſander offered her a ſhip to convey her to Athens, 
but ſhe rejected the offer. She inſiſted upon being 
heard before the Macedonians ; and faid, ſhe was not 
afraid to anſwer for all ſhe had done. Caſſander was 
unwilling to abide the iſſue of ſuch a trial as ſhe 
demanded : he therefore ſent a band of two hundred 
ſoldiers to put her to death, When the ſoldiers en- 
tered the priſon, they were ſtruck with awe at her 
majeſtic appearance, and refuſed to execute their or- 
ders; but the relations of thoſe, who had fallen by 
her reſentment, ruſhed forward, and cut her throat. 
She is ſaid to have behaved with much fortitude on 
that trying occaſion. Caſſander ſuffered her body 
to lie, for ſome time, unburied; to revenge, per- 
haps, the inſult which ſhe had offered to the remains 
of his brother Iolas. Roxana and her ſon (as we 
have already obſerved) were ſoon after murdered ; 
and the ſame was the fate of Hercules, Alexander's 
other ſon, whom he had by Barſine. 
Not more than twenty-eight years had elapſed: 
ſince the death of that conqueror, and not a ſingle 
branch of his houſe remained to enjoy a portion of 
the empire, which he and his father had acquired at 
the price of the greateſt policy, dangers, and blood- 
ſhed. Such, to the royal family of ; Outro were 


the effects of that ambition, which: had lighted up 
- the flames of war in Europe, Afia, and Africa. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 


REVOLUTIONS IN MACEDON AND GREECE, FROM 
THE OVERTHROW OF THE FAMILY OF PHI- 
LIP, TO THE CONFEDERACY FORMED BY 
THE MACEDONIANS AND ACHAANS AGAINST 
THE ZTOLIANS, 


HOUGH Caffander had now eſtabliſhed 
himſelf on the throne of Macedon, he did not 
enjoy all that tranquillity which he thought he had 
reaſon to expect. He found that Polyperchon and 
his fon Alexander were forming a party againſt him 
in Greece; and therefore, in» order to counteract 
their deſigns, he marched into Bœotia, where he 
not only defeated all their machinations, but likewiſe 
rebuilt the city of "Thebes, about twenty years 
after it had been deſtroyed by Alexander the Great. 
This tranſaction he did not long ſurvive. He died 
in a little time after, leaving behind him two ſons, 
Antipater and Alexander, who, as uſually happens 
in fuch caſes, ſoon began to quarrel about their 
reſpective right to the throne ; and the latter calling 
in the aid of Demetrius Policrcetes, this laſt con- 
trived to make away with the man he pretended 
to aſſiſt, and himſelf got poſſeſſion of the ſovereign 
wer. Of this, however, he was ſoon deprived 

by the joint efforts of Lyſimachus, and Pyrrhus, 
king of Epire; the former of whom, partly by 
open force, and partly by ſecret artifices, found 
means to make himſelf ſole king of Macedon, But 
neither did he enjoy his newly-acquired power for 
any length of time, his army being routed, and 
himſelf ſlain, in a great battle, which ke fought 
with Seleucus, king of Babylon. Seleucus, upon 
this victory, reſigned his Aſiatic dominions to his 
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fon Antiochus, and came over to Macedon, in the 
fond hope of paſſing the remainder of his days in the 
quiet enjoyment of his native country, But he was 
treacherouſly . murdered, about ſeven months after, 
by Ptolemy Ceraunus *, the brother of Caflander ; 
who, to add to his guilt, prevailed upon the widow 
of Lyſimachus to marry him; but he had no ſooner 
got her and her children into his power, than he put. 
the young princes to death, and baniſhed the mother 
into Samothrace. 

Crimes ſo atrocious did not long go unpuniſhed. 
His kingdom (for he had now ſeized on the throne 
of Ma-edon) was ſoon over-run by a body of Gauls, 
who ſuddenly attacked and defeated his forces, and 
having cut off the head of the king himſelf, they 
fixed it to the end of a long pole, and thus carried 
it in triumph through their ranks. "421 | 

The progrels, however, of theſe barbarians, was 
at laſt put a ſtop to by the united ſtates of Greece. 
They ſeveral times attempted to force the ſtraits of 
Thermopylæ, but were always repulſed with con- 
fiderable loſs. At length they found a paſlage into 
the interior parts of Greece, by the way of mount 
Ata, and directed their march towards the temple 
of Delphi, which they intended to plunder. But: 
the inhabitants of that ſacred city, inſpired by re- 
ligious enthuſiaſm, made a deſperate ſally upon the 
barbarians, who, ſtruck with a panic, fled with pre- 
Cipitation, The purſuit was continued for a whole 
day and night; and a violent ſtorm and piercing 
cold co-operating with the fury of the victoi ious 
Greeks,, moſt of the enemy periſhed either by the 
ſword or the ſeverity of the weather. Brennus, 
their leader, unable to bear the ſmart of the wounds 
he had received, and diſtracted at the fame time 
with religious horror, put an end to his own life. 
The few chat ſurvivea, having aſſembled together, 

l #* The Thunderer, at 
O 5 endeavoured 
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endeavoured to effect a retreat from ſo fatal a 
country. But the different nations roſe upon them 
as they paſſed, and of all thoſe multitudes, which 
had poured out of Macedon into Greece, not- one 
returned to his native land. Juſtin ſays they were 
all cut off ; though other hiſtorians alledge, that a 
remnant of them made their eſcape into Thrace 
and Aſia. 

The Delphians did not depend entirely on their 
courage in repelling the barbarians ; they employed 
two very ingenious and ſucceſsful ſtratagems againſt 
them. They procured an order from the oracle, 
commanding the inhabitants of the adjacent villages 
to abandon their dwellings, and to leave them well 
ſtored with wines and all kinds of proviſions. The 
conſequence was, that the Gauls, who, like all 
other barbarians, were naturally voracious, and had 
their appetites ſharpened by a long want of ſuſtenance, 
fell ravenouſly upon theſe dainties, and thus through 
intemperance loſt much of that vigour, which had 
hitherto been the principal cauſe of the ſucceſs of 
their arms. The other ſtratagem was this; mount 
Parnaſſus, which ſtood cloſe by the city of Delphos, 
was furniſhed with many caves and hollow wind- 
ings. In theſe numbers of people were ſtationed, 
with inſtructions, on proper occaſions, to ſet up 
loud ſhouts, and to make the moſt frightful yellings 
and ſcreams. Thele iſſuing forth without any viſible 
cauſe, filled the barbarians with terror, as if they 
proceeded from ſomething more than human; ard 
therefore believing they were warring with ſuperior 
beings, not with men, they betook themſelves to a pre- 
Cipitate retreat, even almoſt before they were attack- 
ed. This body of Gauls formed only a part of that 
4nmenſe ſhoal, which to the number, it is ſaid, of 
no leſs than three hundred thouſand, poured out of 
their own country in queſt of new ſettlements ; and 
though they were defeated and. cut off in Greece, 


yet 
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7 they had the courage to take and plunder 
ome. 
The Macedonian throne, after the death of Pto- 
lemy Ceraunus, was filled by Antigonus, the ſon of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes; he was depoſed and ſucceeded 
by Pyrrhus, king of Epire: but, upon the death of this 
laſt prince, Antigonus once more aſſumed the ſove- 
reign ſway. Nothing remarkable happened during 
the reign of eicher of theſe kings, except that 
Pyrrhus, the moſt warlike prince of his time, and, 
in the opinion of Hannibal, the greateſt general 
that ever lived, made an attempt upon the liberty 
of Sparta; and advancing to the gates of the city 
with a powerſul army, the inhabitants were ſtruck. 
with ſo much terror, that they propoſed ſending off 
their women to a place of ſafety. But Archidamia, 
who was delegated by the Spartan ladies, entered 
the ſenate-houſe with a ſword in her hand, and de- 
livered their ſentiments and her own in theſe words: 
„Think not, O men of Sparta! ſo meanly of 
your country-wormen, as to imagine that we will 
ſurvive the ruin of the ſtate. Deliberate not then 
whither we are to fly, but what we are to 
do.” In conſequence of this, the whole body of 
citizens exerted themſelves with ſuch undaunted 
courage, that they repulſed Pyrrhus in all his at- 
tempts to deſtroy the city. They even purſued 
him in his retreat, and ilew Ptolemy his ſon, wha 
was bringing up the rear of his army.  Pyrrhus 
himſelf ſoon after periſhed in a like attempt upon 
Argos, | i 4 
Antigonus, upon his re-aſcending the throne, 
defeated a body of Gauls, who had made a freſh ir- 
ruption into e and encouraged by this ſuc- 
ceſs, he began to entertain thoughts of making 
himſelf abſolute maſter of Greece. He even pro- 
ceeded fo far, as to compel the Athenians to re- 
ceive a Macedonian garriſon ; and he would pro- 
O 6 bably 
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bably have impoſe the ſame badge of ſlavery on the 
other ſtates of Greece, had not death put an end to 
all his ambitious projects. He was ſucceeded by his 
ſon Demetrius, and this laſt by his kinſman Anti- 
gonus, neither of whoſe reigns were diſtinguiſhed 
by any remarkable events. 

About this time the republic of Achaia began 
to make a capital figure, and bade fair for reſtoring 
that ſpirit of liberty in Greece, which had in a 

eat meaſure. been extinguiſhed, partly by the diſ- 
ſenſions of the different ſtates among themſelves, 
but chiefly by the encroachments of the Macedo- 
nian monarchs. This republic conſiſted original! 
of twelve towns, that were aſſociated together for 
their mutual defence. 'I hey had the ſame friend- 
ſhips and the ſame enmities; the ſame coins, weights 


and meaſures ; the ſame laws, and the fame magiſ- 


trates. T heſe magiſtrates were elected annually, 
by a majority of voices threughout the whole com- 
munity. 'T wice in the year, or oftener if neceſſary, 
a general aſſembly, conſiſting of deputies from the 
different cities, was held for the great purpoſes of 
legiſlation and government. The magiſtrates, who 
were inveſted wath the ſupreme executive power, 
were ſtyled generals of the ſtates of Achaia. Ihe 
commanded the military force of the republic, and 
poſieſſed the right of preſiding in the national aſ- 
ſembly. Their number was originally two; but 
from the inconveniencies attendant on a divided 
government, was at laſt reduced to one. A council 
of ten, called Demiurgi, aſſiſted the general with 
their advice, and examined all matters intended to 
be brought before the national aſſembly, and pro- 
poſed or rejected them at pleaſure. The power of 
the Demiurgi, in this laſt reſpect, was exactly the 
fame as that of the lords of articles in the ancient 
government of Scotland. Beſides theſe ſuperior 
magiſtrates, every town had alſo its municipal ma- 
4 | giſtracy, 
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giſtracy, conſiſting alſo, as is generally ſuppoſed, 
like the national conſtitution, of a popular aſſembly, 
4 council, and prefiding magiſtrate, With re- 
ſpect to the laws of the Achzans, the moſt material 
object in the hiſtory of any people, our knowledge 
is extremely impertect. Such of them, however, as 
have come down to us, are proofs of their political 
wildom. 

It was enacted, that whatever individual or town, 
belonging to the Achæan confederacy, ſhould ac- 
cept of any gratification whatſoever, in its public 
or private Capacity, from prince or people, mould 
be cut off trem the commonwealth of Achaia : 
that no member of the Achæan league ſhould ſend - 
any embaſly, or contract any alliance or friendſhip 
with any prince or people, withcut. the privity and 
approbation of the whole Achæan confederacy. 
'T he unanimous conſent of the whole confederacy 
was neceſſary for the admiſſion into it of any prince, 
ſtate, or city. A convention of the national aſ- 
ſembly was not to be granted at the requeſt of 
any foreign prince, unleſs the matters to be offered 
to their conſideration, were firſt delivered, in writ- 
ing, to the general of Achaia, and the council of 
ten, and pronounced by them to be of ſufficient im- 
portance. The deliberations of every afiembly 
were to be wholly confined to the matters on ac. 
count of which they had been convened. In all de- 
bates, thoſe who ſpoke were to deliver a ſhort ſketch 
of the arguments they employed, in order to their 
being conſidered the enſuing day; and within three 
days at fartheſt, was the buſineſs before them to be 
finally determined. FOE. $8477 

The general tendency of the Achæan league was 
fo favourable to the liberties of mankind, that moſt 
of the neighbouring ſtates aſſociated themſelves with 
it ; but when the power of Macedon became para- 
mount to that of all Greece, many of the mem 

bers 
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bers deſerted the confederacy, and fell under the do- 
minion of various tyrants. From this ſtate of ſlavery, 
however, they were, in a little time, freed by the 
ſpirit and activity of Aratus, a native of Sicyon, who 
having firſt delivered his own country from the 
tyranny of Nicocles, its ſovereign, and being in 
conſequence of this choſen general of Achaia, pro- 
ceeded to attack one petty tyrant after another, till 
at laſt he re-eſtabliſhed all the ſtates of Greece in 
the poſſeſſion of their ancient freedom, But this 
happy ſituation of affairs was not of long continu- 
ance : it was ſoon overturned by the jealouſy and 
ambition of thoſe very parties, from waolſe love of 
liberty it had originally ſprung. 


CHAP. XIX. 


FROM THE CONFEDERACY BETWEEN THE XTO- 
LIANS AND SPARTANS AGAINST THE ACHAX- 
ANS, TO THE INVASION OF GREECE BY 
ANTIOCHUS, KING OF SYRIA. 


HE £tolians were the firſt that began to look, 
with a jealous eye, on the ſuperiority of the 
Achzans over the other ſtates of Greece; and they 
laboured, and that with but too much ſuccels, to in- 
fuſe the like prejudices into the Spartans. The 
manners of this laſt people were now totally altered. 
They had exchanged poverty and hardy diſcipline 
for opulence and a luxurious ſtile of living. The 
lands, which were formerly divided, in equal por- 
tions, among the whole body of the people, were 
now engrofled by a few families, who lived in the 
greateſt ſplendour and magnificence, while the reſt 
of the citizens were plunged in the utmoſt poverty 
and diſtreſs. Agis, one of their molt virtuous 
75 | kings, 
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kings, was put to death, for attempting to reſtore. 
the agrarian and ſumptuary laws of Lycurgus.. 
Cleomenes, however, his ſucceſſor, was more fortu- 
nate. He actually did reſtore theſe laws, though not 
till he had acquired ſufficient popularity to ſet all op- 
poſition at defiance, This popularity he owed 
chiefly to the ſucceſs of his arms againſt the Achæans 
and their allies, ſeveral of whoſe towns he attacked 
and ſubdued; and he even defeated their army in 
two pitched battles, the one at Leuctra, and the 
other at Hecatombæum. 

Aratus, provoked at the conduct of Cleomenes 
in thus making war upon the Achæans without 
any viſible cauſe, threw himſelf on the protection 
of Antigonus, king of Macedon ; and in order to 
induce him to grant the aid he requeſted, he en- 
tered into a compact with that monarch, the con- 
ditions of which were, That the citadel of Corinth 
ſhould be delivered into the hands of the king ; that 
he ſhould be at the head of the Achæan confederacy, 
ſuperintend their councils, and direct their opera- 
tions; that his army ſhould be ſupported-at their 
expence; that neither embaſſy nor letter ſhould be 
ſent to any power without his approbation; and 
that no city, ſtate, or people, ſhould be, from that 
time, admitted into the Achæan league without bis 
conſent. From theſe articles it is evident, that the 
liberties of Achaia were now no more, and that the 
real ſovereign of chat country was Antigonus. 

The conduct of Aratus in making this treaty, was 
more unpopular than that of Cleomenes in attack- 
ing the Achæans: the conſequence was, that moſt 
of the ſtates of Greece abandoned the cauſe of the 
former, and eſpouſed that of the latter, whom 
they now conſidered as the only protector of their 
liberties. But Antigonus, beſides being an excel- 
lent general, was poſſeſſed of greater reſources than 
any Cleomenes could command ; and thus . 
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contrived, after various manceuvres, to bring him 
to an engagement, he not only gave him a complete 
overthrow, but compelled him to fly into Egypt, 
where, being ſuſpected of forming deſigns againſt 

the government, he was cruelly put to death, 
Antigonus himſelf died ſoon after, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by Philip, the fon of Demetrius, the laſt of 
the Macedonian kings of that name. This prince, 
treading in the ſteps of his predeceſſor, reſolved 
to give effectual aid to the Achæans; which he. 
accordingly did, by carrying the war into /Etolia. 
itſelf, and reducing a great number of its ſtrong 
holds. I hough-naturally poſſeſſed of great mode- 
ration, he now began to entertain the hope of mak- 
ing himſelf maſter of all Greece, by forming a junc- 
tion with Hannibal, who was then carrying on war 
againſt the Romans. He ſent ambaſladors to the 
Carthaginian general, and a treaty was concluded 
between them, importing, that Philip thould furnith 
a fleet and army, to aſſiſt Hannibal in making a con- 
queſt of Italy; after which Hannibal ſhould paſs 
into Epire, and having completed the reduction of 
the whole country, ſhould yield up to Philip ſuch 
places as lay convenient for Macedon. Philip per- 
formed his part of the agreement. He entered the. 
Ionian gulf with a large fleet, and took Oricum, a. 
ſea-port on the coaſt of Epire ; but being ſurprized 
and defeated by the Romans, he was obliged to re- 
turn diſgracetully into his own country. { 
The Romans had their hands too. full of the 
war with Hannibal, to think of carrying their arms 
into Macedon ; but they took care to find employ- 
ment for Philip, by encouraging his enemies in Greece 
to attack him. For this purpoſe they entered into 
a treaty with the /AEtolians, of which the following 
were the principal conditions: That the /Etolians. 
thould immediately commence hoſtilities =_ 
| e ere te ik: 
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Philip by land, which the Romans were to ſupport 
by a fleet of twenty gallies; that whatever conqueſts 
might be made, from the confines of Ætolia to 
Corcyra, the cities, buildings, and territoy ſhould 
belong to the Ætolians, but every other kind of 
plunder to the Romans. The Spartans and Eleans, 
with other ſtates, were included in this alliance; 
and the war commenced with the reduction of the 
iſland of Zacinthus, which, as an earneſt of Roman 
generoſity and good faith, was immediately annexed 
to the dominions of ZEtolia. Theſe things happened 
about two hundred and eight years before the birth 
of Chriſt. | 

The Romans having thus obtained a footing in 
Greece, ſoon extended and eſtabliſhed their power 
throughout the whole of that renowned country, 
Agreeably to their uſual policy, they availed them- 
ſelves of the credulity, the diſſentions, the ambition, 
and the avarice of the different chiefs ; ever vigilant 
to ſupport the weaker againſt the ſtronger party, 
that the diminiſhed ſtrength of each individual ſtate 
might lead the way to the conqueſt of the whole. 

Mean while the war continued to be carried on 
between Philip and the Ætolians with equal vigour, 
and almoſt with equal ſucceſs on both tides, till at 
laſt the former was obliged to return jato his own 
kingdom to ſuppreſs a rebellion which had there 
broke out. The Achæans, however, though de- 
prived of the aid of ſo powerful a monarch, were 
ſtill able to make head againſt their enemies. They 
were now commanded by Philopæmen in the room 
of Aratus, whom Philip had poiſoned, on account of 
his oppoſing the ambitious deſigu which the latter 
had formed of ſubduing all Greece. They even de- 
feated the armies of Etolla and Elis in a great 
battle; but after the war had continued for the 
ſpace of {ix years, it was at length terminated by a. 


peace 
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hi 


ilip on the other. 

This peace, however, was but of ſhort duration. 
For Philip having invaded the dominions of the 
king of Egypt, as alſo the territories of ſeveral of the 
ſtates of Greege, complaints were brought againſt 
him, on that account, before the Roman ſenate, who 
immediately diſpatched an ambaſſador to him, ſtrictly 
charging him, in the name of the republic, to deſiſt 
from all hoſtilities againſt thoſe powers, and to refer 
the matters in diſpute between him and them to a. 
fair arbitration, Marcus Amilius, who carried 
this order, delivered it with all that dignity and firm- 
nels which diſtinguiſhed the Roman character. 
4 The boaſted inexperience of youth,” ſaid the king 
to him, w_ gracetulneſs of perſon, and ſtill more, 
the name of Roman, inſpire thee with this haughti- 
neſs. It is my with that Rome may obſerve the 
faith of treaties; but ſhould ſhe be inclined again 
to hazard an appeal to arms, I truſt, that, with the 
protection of the gods, I ſhall render the Macedo- 
nian name as formidable as that of the Roman.” 
Theſe events happened about one hundred and 

inety-nine years before the birth of Chriſt. 

Philip ſoon found, that the ſtile of the Roman am- 

rs was not more imperious, than their power 
was irreſiſtable; for Titus Quintus Flaminius, be- 
ing appointed to command againſt him, reduced 
him, in a little time, to the hard neceſſity of accept- 
ing a peace on the following conditions : “ That 
all the Greek cities, both in Aſia and Europe, 
ſhould be free, and reſtored to the enjoyment of 
their own laws: that Philip, before the next Iſth- 
mian games, ſhould deliver up to the Romans all 
the Greeks he had in any part of his dominions, 
and evacuate all the places he poſſeſſed either in 
Greece or in Aſia: that he ſhould give up all pri- 


ſoners and deſerters: that he ſhould ſurrender . I! 
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his decked ſhip of every kind, five ſmall veſſels, and 
his own galley of ſixteen banks of oars, excepted; 
that he ſhould pay the Romans a thouſand talents, 
one half down and the reſt at ten equal annual pay- 
ments; and that, as a ſecurity for the performance 
of theſe articles, he ſhould give hoſtages, his ſon 
Demetrius being one. This event happened an 
hundred and ninety-three years before Chriſt. 


CHAP, XX. 


FROM THE INVASION OF GREECE BY ANTIOCHUS, 
TO THE TIME OF ITS BECOMING A ROMAN 


OUGH the Romans, by their treaty with 

Philip, pretended to re-eſtabliſh the Greeks 
in the poſſeſſion of their ancient freedom, yet no- 
thing was farther from their intention. n the 
contrary, they meant to reduce them under their 
own dominion. The queſtion was not whether the 
Greeks ſhould be enſlaved, but who ſhould be their 
maſters; and the Romans thought, and it muſt be 
owned with ſome ſhadow of juſtice, that there was no 
people in the world better intitled to ſuch a diſ- 
tinction than themſelves. They therefore ſought 
for a plauſible pretext of carrying their arms a ſecond 
time into Greece; and it was not long before this 
was afforded them, by Antiochus king of Syria. 
For that prince having invaded Greece under pre- 
tence of ſupporting his own rights, was oppoſed by 
the Romans on the ſpecious plea of defending the 
288 liberty; and who not only defeated his forces, 
ut compelled him to retire into his Aſiatic domi- 
nions. The Ztolians too, though they formerly 
co-operated with the Romans as allies, could not 
think of . enduring them as maſters; and they 
* therefore 
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therefore - endeavoured to thwart their deſign of 
uſurping the ſovereignty of the Grecian republics ; 
but the conſul Acilius Glabrio ſoon reduced their 
power to ſo low an ebb, that they were glad to ac- 


| Cept of a peace upon any terins, and even virtually 


to give up their independence, by promiling to 
pay obſervance to the empire and majeſty of the Ro- 
man people. 
T be efforts of the Achæans, to prevent the eſta- 
bliſhment of the Roman empire in Greece, were not. 
more ſucceſsful. Above a thouſand of their leading, 
men were tranſported to Rome in order to anſwer 
for the pietended crime of having ſecretly abetted 
the king of Macedon, . who had had the courage or 
temerity to oppoſe the Romans in the field. But 
that prince whoſe name was Perſeus, and who was 
ſon and ſucceſſor to Philip, was not only defeated in 
a great battle; but being taken priſoner, was carried 
to Rome, and chrown into a dungeon, where he 
ſtarved himſelf to death. His only ſurviving ſon, 
Alexander, became a clerk to one ot the Roman ma- 
giltrates. Macedon was immediately formed into 
a Roman province, as were likewiſe, in a little time. 
after, all the diſterent ſtates of Greece. ' heſe 
things fell out about an hundred and ſixty-three 
years before the birth of Chriſt. - 

From this time forward few events of any great 
conſequence happened in Greece, and thoſe that oc- 
curred belong more properly to Roman than to 
Grecian hiſtory, We ſhall therefore purſue them no 
farther at preſent, but conclude with obſerving, that 
depreſſed as the Greeks now unhappily were under 
a foreign yoke, and conſequently deprived of their 
national character as a free and independent people, 
they yet retained, amidit all their calamitiee, that 
ſtreagth of genius and delicacy of tafte, that quick- 
nels of, invention and acuteneſs of diſcernment, 
tor which they had ever beca remarkable: ot Bt 
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helped to poliſh their haughty, and as yet but half- 
civilized conquerors ; that, upon the deſtruction of 
the weſtern empire, they ſucceſsfully cultivated the 
arts and ſciences, while all the reſt of the world was 
ſunk in the groſſeſt ignorance and barbariſm ; and 
that, upon the taking of Conſtantinople by the Turks, 
they carried thoſe arts and ſciences with them into 
Italy and there paved the way for the revival of 


that learning, which has ever fince enlightened, and 
ſill continues to enlighten mankind, 
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